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Plane Controlled | 


er From Ship Bridge 
Deficit Advanced ih Arh 


e 


By Senator Smoot | 


Temporary Suspension of 
Public Debt Retirement 
Advocated to Aid Govern- 
.ment Financial Situation 


Spread of Building 
Program Is Favored | 


Chairman of, Senate Finance 
Committee Says Business 
Has Not, Been Hurt by New 
¢lariff 


Application of funds usually ap- 
plied to reduction of the national 
debt to curtailment of cu?rent Gov- 
ernment expenses in order to reduce 
the expected deficit at the end of this 
fiscal year was advocated orally, 
Nov. 15, by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, following a con- 
ference with President Hoover. 


Naval Aircraft Guided by 
Radiotelephone for Dis- 
-tance of 50 Miles 


HE flights conducted recently by 

aircraft squadrons attached to the 
U. S. S. “Houston,” light cruiser, re; 
cently indicated, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of the Navy, an- 
nounced Nov. 15; that piane ‘control 
from the navigation bridge of a ship 
might be carried on by radiotelephone 
up to considerable distances. 

The “Houston,” the Bureau said, 
carried out an “interesting experi- 
ment” in use of the ship’s loud speaker 
as a radiotelephone transmitter for 
ship-to-plane communication by voice. 
The following information was made 
available by the Bureau: 

Voice reception during the test 
flights was good and on one occasion 
came in strong enough to be easily 
intelligible for distances up to 50 
miles. Beyond that distance interfer- 
ence from local broadcasting stations 
frequency made voice reception diffi- 
cult or impossible. 


Fall of Rain Greater 
By Night Than by Day, 


In Certain Localities 


4 
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Present Trends 


In Trade Outlined 
By Mr. Shipstead 


Nation- wide Concentration 
Of Money Power -Faces 
Country, States Senator 
From Minnesota 


Individual Initiative 


‘Said to Be Hampered 


Old Competitive Methods Re- 
garded as Wrong and Busi- 
ness Is Done in Conventions 


And Groups, He Points Out 


With older competitive methods now 


|regarded as’ wrong, this Nation faces a | 
| country-wide 


concentration of money 
power, while individual initiative is at 
great discount in the midst of a most 


;momentous readjustment of trade and 
(Farmer- | 


industry, Senator Shipstead 
Labor), of Minnesota, declared in a radio 
talk Noy. 15. 

The dislocation, unemployment and 
turmoil of this great overturn accounts 


Total Pay Rolls - 
‘. Lower in Month 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Is- 
sues Summary of Work 
y Industries 


| 

F{MPLOYMENT gains in four major 
\ industrial groups in October 
were more than offset by decreases in 
nine other groups, while pay roll totals 
likewise dropped, according to the 
monthly employment statement of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, issued Nov. 
15 at the Department of Labor. (The 
full text of the statement is printed on 
page 8.) 

The employment decrease for the 
month amounted to 1.4 per cent, and 
that for pay rolls to 0.8 per cent, on 
the basis of returns from 41,399 estab- 
lishments employing 4,840,914 persons 
with combined weekly earnings of 
$122,578,265. 


out, were largely seasonal, as in coal 
mining and retail trade. In the beet 
sugar industry the beginning of the re- 
fining season 
256.2 per cent. The radio, textile, 
paper, and tobacco industries also 
showed gains .in the manufacturing 
group, as did jewelry and rubber 
goods, it was stated. 


Proposal to Permit 


Some of the increases, it was pointed, | 


raised employment by | 
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Book Industry 


Little Affected 
By Depression 


‘Sales This Year Said to Be 
Only Slightly Below Those 


Of Corresponding Period 
\ In 1929 F 


Increase Expected 


\Fewer ‘New-title’? Volumes Is- 
sued, Despite Gain in Matiu- 


partment of Commerce 


| been employed and expanded to such an 
extent this year that the book producing 
industry has felt only a small degree 
of depression, Eric T. King, the Chief of 
|the Specialties Division of the Depart- 
{ment of Commerce, stated orally, Nov. 
'15. The average American, however, 
lys only two books a year although 
25.0:7,000 volumes are produced an- 





At Christmas Season 


scripts,“ Says Officer of De-| 


Usual methods of advancing sales have | 


nu@lls, according to the Whiie House; 


ae 

6/P'HERE~must never be any~ 

thing narrow, selfish, illiberat 

or exclusive in the views of ‘the 

United States or its Government 
on any subject whatsoever.” ° 

—Zachary Taylor, 
President of the United States, 
iin 1849—1850 | 
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Financing Relief Seasonal Gains 
For Unemployed 


| In Employment 
Emergency Group Places No | \ e 
ditional Exp Shown in Month 


| Additional Expense on 
| The Government 
easures Outlined by Pres- 
ident’s Committee De- 
signed Further to Relieve 
Distress During Winter 


"THE Federal organization for the re- iM 
lief of unemployment, including the | 
President’s Emergency Committee for | 
Employment and its workers, is plac- 
ing no additional expenditures what- 
| ever on the Government, according to. 
| an oral statement Nov. 15 at the Com- | 
mittee. i 
The chairman, directors of the va- 
rious phases of the Committee’s work, 
and the regional directors of the pro- | 
gram are serving without pay as vol- | 
unteers, it was stated. Stenographic 
| and other clerical work is done by 
| regular employes of Federal depart- 
| ments, loaned to the Committee. 
| The cost of travel and correspond- 
ence is paid from funds of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which would nor- 
|~mally be used in departmental work, 
according to the statement, so that the | 
é€ntire program places no additional | 
financial bugden on the Federal Treas- 
ury. 


‘Community Groups 
Take" Active Part 


|\Commerce Department Figures 
Show America’s Jobless Low- 
er Than Other Large Indus- 
trial Nations 


There was a decline of 100,000 in 
|the number of unemployed in Sep- 
|tember compared with August, ac- 
cording to an estimate of unemploy- 
| ment issued Nov. 16 by the Depart- 
;ment of Commerce. 

| The Department pointed out, how- 


Cost of Operating 
Civilian and Federal jever, that the “apparent improve- 
/ment” is not significant because it is 


> |due entirely to seasonal factors and 
Senator Smoot also stated orally for the present confusion as much,as did Longer Auto Trucks | Hospitals Compared number of unemployed usually 


that plans-for a further spread of the 
public building program are under 
way in an effort to bring Federal 
construction work to the smaller 
communities throughout the country 
and thereby afford more general eco- 
nomic relief. 


Tariff Effects Defended 


The Utah Senator, who also is ranking 
majority member of the Appropriations 
Committee, in a prepared statement, said 
that he has little patience with current 
statements that the new tariff is retard- 
ing business recovery. “The question is 


now whether the tariff is high enough, 145 


not whether it is too high,” he said. 
Discussing the Federal building pro- 
gram, Mr. Smoot said that he looks with 
favor on proposals which would permit 
the Government to build its own post 
offices in centers doing an annual busi- 
ness of $5,000, or, perhaps, even as low 
as $8,000, as compared with the existing 
limit of $7,500, on which the program is 


based. ( 
. Meeting Called 
For a discussion of this plan and other 
means of speeding Federal construction 
work for which authorizations have al- 
ready been made, Senator Smoot has 
called a meeting Nov. 17 of the Public 
Buildings’ Commission of which he is 
airman. Because the extent of appro- 
lations which may be made to carry 
out the authorized program depends upon 
the rapidity with which specifications are 
drawn, contracts let and titles secured, 
the Buildings Commission will consider 
means by which more actual construction 
can be done in the immediate future. 
The Utah Senator, who announced his 
plans following a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover, also said there is a growing. 
sentiment among business men in the 
country to issue bonds, if necessary, to 
carry on to the fullest extent the Gov- 
ernment’s building program, rather than 
to increase taxes. This proposal, how- 
ever, is not favored by Senator Smoot. 


- 








Lower Requirement 


“Last year we reduced from $10,000 
to $7,500 the requirement of postal busi- 
ness necessary before the Government 
would construct’ its own post office,” Mr. 
Smoot said. “In order to obtain greater 
diffusion throughout the country. of the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
British Coal Merger 
Involves 140 Mines 
—_—_—— | 
Owners Arranging Details, | 
Commerce Report States 


Plans for a British’ coal merger, in- | 
volving 140 collieries, affecting over 85,- 
000 employes, and having an aggregate 
capitalization of $100,000,000, have defi- 
nitely been decided upon, according to 
reports from reliable British sources, 
forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce by Assistant Commercial Attache 
Hoer S. Fox at London. 

Both the actual mining undertakings 


and the distributing organizations are to |_ 


be included in the merger, and it is 
thought that the action represents one 
of the largest attempts at industrial ra- 
tionalization which has yet been under- 
taken in Great Britain. 
Normal Production 

The normal coal production of the 
counties of Lancashire and ‘Cheshire to- 
‘tals about 18,000,000 tons per year; the 
total output of these two counties and 


q 


North Wales amounting to 19,115,000 |- 


tons last year, and having been as high 
as 23,535,000 tons in 1923—the~highest 
figure in postwar years. 

A committee of owners has been 
formed to work out the details of the 
merger. It is considered probable that 
if the merger works out as anticipated, 
a number of the high cost collieries in 
the district will be permanently closed. 

It was pointed out by one of the offi- 
cials concerned in the preparations for 
the merger that a definite decision had 
not been taken until trading conditions in 
the industry had shown some improve- 
ment, which is the case at present. The 
improvement at first may not be other 
than largely seasonal, but it is true that 
the snemued has improved, both at home 
and abroad, during recent weeks. Some 
of the foreign orders include a contract 
for 340,000 tons for tne Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Railway, which has been | 
placed with Welsh firms, and other con- 
tracts for 150,000 tons each have been 
placed by.the French State Railways and 
by the Southern Raiiway oi Great Brit- 


ain. 
Myre by Department of Commerce.) | 
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~ a traffic school, instead of fining them, 





Condition Has) Commercial | 
And Industrial Impor- 
tance, States J. B. Kincer, 
Of Weather Bureau 





Weather Bureau studies show ,that it 
rains more at night in some sections of ; 


|the country, whereas the bulk of rain- 


fall occurs during the day in other sec- 
tions, J. B. Kincer, agricultural meteor- 
ologist of the Bureau, stated orally Nov. 

j | 


These variations of rainfall hours, he 
said, have an economic effect on agri- 
culture, on industry, such as building op- 
erations, and on the plens and activities 
of people generally. In certain sections 
of the country like the Great Plains, Mr. 
Kincer pointed out, rain falls more often 
at night, but in other sections like the 
Southwest more rain occurs in daylight 
hours. 

R. H. Weightman, forecaster for the 
Bureau, stated -ofally that the weather 
reports from all localities show these 
seasonal arid geographical variations of 
time of rainfalls. “In the plains States 
region,” he said, “most of the rains dur- 
ing the growing season, which means 
from May to September, occur at night | 
whtreas in the East, Gulf and South | 
Atlantic ‘States the rainfalls occur mostly | 
during daylight hours, ‘and, for the | 
greater part, as local thunder showers. | 

“In the Winter time,” Mr. Weightman | 
continued, “there is little difference in| 
the relativecoccurrence of precipitation | 
during the night and during the day in: 
these areas.” 


Economic Significance Given 


_Mr. Kincer told of the economic sig- 
nificance of the Bureau’s researches and 
studies of daytime and nighttime rains 
and other precipitation. 

Mr. Kincer made available the follow- 
ing information: 

These marked differences have an ap- 
preciable economic effect, especially to 
agriculture. The farmers must have 
rain, as was forcibly demonstrated in 
this country during the record-breaking 
dry spell of 1930, The farmers are con- 
cerned with the time of day in’ which 
rain or snow occur because of the effect 
on outside field work on the great and 
small farms of the country. 

The time of occurrence also is economi- 
cally important to business and indus- 
trial interests throughout the country, a 
noteworthy instance of which is the stop, 
page of work in Building operations be- 
cause of rains or other precipitation in 
the course“ of construction activities. 
There is also to be considered the effect 
of rains on pleasure seekers, on touring 
in every State, by railroads, automobiles 
and boats, on plans for picnics, excur- 
sions, meetings of various sorts and 4ll 
kinds of*outdoor activities. Rainfall and 
snowfall in daytime often change busi- 
ness plans and business trips and opera- 
tions. 

The concentration of precipitation 
(rain, snow, etc.) about certain hours 
of the day is not only interesting from 
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[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] | 


| Republicans 


'farewell declared that 


| tration.” 


| couraged 


said. 

Avoidance of political tangles with 
foreign countries; cooperation in admin- 
istration of Government affairs; enact- 
ment of proper, and in some instances 
corrected, legislation to regulate gov- 
ernmental and economic affairs; and 
greater economy in’ administration of 


public and industrial funds were some | 
| of the requisites named by Senator Ship- | 
stead fn order .to achievg a_ healthy | 


growth of national life and prosperity. 
Senator Shipstead’s Address 
Senator Shipstead’s address. delivered 


;over a nation-wide hook-up of the Co- | 


lumbia Broadcasting System during the 
National Radio Forum arranged by the 
Washington Star, follows in full text: 

I shall speak to you with a full sense 
of what is due to this moment of special 
economic crisis. Two menta] attitudes 
toward it are being widely stressed. 

It is said, in the first place, that to- 
ward the problems which this:crisis pre- 
sents we should be entirely politically 
nonpartisan. In that view I heartily con- 
cur, I conéur in it not only at this time 
but at all times. I speak neither for the 
nor for the Democrats, 
néither for the administration nor for the 
opposition. Nor do I assume to speak 
for any one else. 

You are frequently told that we must 
have government by parties. You are 
told that party loyalty, party discipline, 
party action, through the formulation 
and execution of party policy, are the 
slavation of the country. I have kept 
in mind a warning of Washington, who, 
in his farewell address to his country, 
warned them to beware of “baneful in- 
fluence of political parties in the State.” 

It was Washington who in that same 
“the spirit of 
party serves always to distract the public 
councils and enfeeble the public adminis- 
It ig the spirit, said Washing- 
ton, “that agitates communities with ill- 
founded jealousies ‘and false alarms, 
kindles animosities, a spirit not to be en- 
in purely elective govern- 
ments,” and that is the kind of a Gov- 
ernment ours is supposed to be. 


Cooperation Needed 

' This was. the fear of political. parties 
expressed by George Washington and 
I share his sentiments, for what he 
said is just as true today as when he 
uttered Ahe words more than a century 
ago. Instead of following Washington 
we today have seemingly to a large ex- 
tent submerged our loyalty to state and 
country in favor of loyalty to this or 
that political party. Yet, now when the 
country most particularly needs salva- 
tion, the leaders of both major parties 
unite in proposing and accepting an 
abandonment of party and a recurrence 
to the principle of George Washington, 
the principle of nonpartisanship toward 
the solutions of the difficulties of the 
Republic. 

I weicome their conversion. I hope 
they will persist in it. f hope they will 
continue to put country above party not 


}only in an emergency but normally and 


uninterruptedly. 
We then come to the second attiude 
which at this moment is recommended 


[Continued ou Page 2, Column 5.] 


‘Sentences’ to Traffic Schools 
Favored for Reckless Drivers 


THE practice of the Minneapolis 
; Traffic Court- of sentencing care- 
less drivers of automobiles to attend 


has been so effective that only three 
or four of about 1,000 who have  at- 
tended the school have been repeaters 
of the offense, Judge Levi M. Hall, of 
the’ Municipal Traffic Court of Minne- 
apolis, said in a statement made pub- 
lic Nov. 15 through the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 

Imprisonment should be used more 
frequently as a deterrent to traffic 
violations, Judge Hall said. 

Most of the careless drivers, accord- 
ing to Judge Hall, are young men 
between the ages of 18 and 25. He 
recommended complete division jot the 
traffic and criminal functions of po- 
lice forces with special training for | 
the traffic force. A branch of research 
and investigation should be main- 
tained in the force, he said, to study | 
specific cases and to solve problems of 
traffic control. Mis statement follows | 
in full text: 

» Adequate enforcement of traffic laws 
and regulations is -one- of the out- 





standing phases of the street and 
highway problem that confronts the 
people of the United States. With- 
out it, all other things that may be 

_— to alleviate the problem must 
ail. 

The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety at Washington 
has devised uniform measures for the 
use of the States and cities in seek- 
ing- improvement in traffic conditions 
through the removal of conflicting 
rules and regulations in different 
StAtes and political jurisdictions. Va- 
rious regional conferences of the 
States in recent weeks, where the tyaf- 
fic problem has been thoroughly con- 
sidered, have endorsed the adoption 
of these uniform measures by the 
States and municipalities. 

Such action by the States and cities 
is essential to sound traffic relief and 
improvement, because one of the diffi- 


| cult features of the problem every- 


where is the absence of uniformity in 

regulations and rules of the road. 
But these things of themselves will 

not accomplish adequate solution of 


[Continued on Page 9; Column.4.] 


the stock market losses a year ago, he 
| y . | Average people, Mr? King declared, | 


In Michigan Opposed 


| 
| 


Deputy Road Commissioner 
Declares That Commer- 
cial Vehicles Are Violat- 
ing Many Regulations 





State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Noy. 15. 
| Representatives of severa Detroit cor- 
| porations .who conferred recently with 
|the State Highway Commissioner, Grover 
C. Dillnian, relative to the Department’s 


attitude on:a proposal to increase the | 


| present length limit of commercial vehi- 


cles to 85 feet and to increase their 
speed. timit, “probably will run afoul of 
recommendations of the Highway De- 
partment,” aceg»ding to the Deputy High- 
way Commissi®ner, Victor R: Burton. 
Under the present Jaws the over-all 


length of a-combined truck and trailer} 
can not legally exceed 60 feet and the| 


limit for a truck alone is 40 feet, it 


of the machine, the speed limit. varies 
from 15 to. 25. miles an hour, 


Violations Claimed 
“Commercial vehicles are 
Burton stated, ‘making it 
senger machine to pass gbing in the same 
direction.” 


nage trucks going in the same direction 
maintain a distance of 1,000 feet be- 
tween them, another provision which Mrv 
Burton declared is being violated. 

“Combination of an 85-foot length 
limit and an increased speed limit woyld 
make it impossible for other vehicles to 
pass, even under normal traffic condi- 
tions in the southern part of the State,” 
Mr. Burton added. 


Meteorology Study 


Knowledge of Science Neces- 
sary to Supplement Reports 


Aviators should have a_ practical 
knowledge of meteorology in order to 
judge accurately the weather conditions 
while in the air and read weather maps 
drawn up by the forecasters of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, W. J. Hum- 
phreys of the Weather Bureau pginted 
out in a statement made public Nov, 16 
by the Department. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Many of the most skillful and experi- 
enced weather forecasters of the United 
States Department of Agrficulture are 
now detailed to the rapidly expanding 
service of flying weather forecasts which 
the Weather Bureau furnishes at most 
of the principle aviation fields of the 
country. Flying weather forecasts are 
highly reliable. Nevertheless each avia- 
tor should familiarize 
practital elements of meteorolgy. 

Each aviator needs. at least enough 





weather map; enough to enable him to 
discuss the map intelligibly with the 


air whether the forecasts are coming 


the weather significance of the: clouds 
and the look of the sky. 


latest weather map constructed from ex- 
tremely recent observations along and 
on either side of his route, the aviator 
learns what sort of weather to expect. 
But weather does not always come ex- 
actly accgrding to forecast. It, there- 


what kind 
encounter, 
definitely 
of clouds 
ances. 

He must know to 
looks of .things wh 


of weather he probably will 
and where, but also he must 
understand the significance 
and other weather appear- 





other the expected 


|storm, for instance, is developing sooner | 


ithan anticipated, or later. In addition 


\to being able to consult with the fore-| 


caster and to read the weather map, 
fhe must be able to visualize that map 
in terms of actual weather phenomena, 
and especially must he become weatber- 
j wtse for the route he is flying, just as 
ithe fisherman is: weatherwise in respect 
to his own home waters. ‘ 


‘ 


was stated. Dependent upon the weight} 


violating | 
both of these provisions daily,” Mr. | 
difficult | 
enough at present for the ordinary pas-| 


The law also requires that large ton-| 


Advised for Aviators | 


himself with | 
meteorology to enable him to read aj 


forecaster; enough to judge while in the; 


true; and enough so that he understands | 


From his study of meteorology, with 
ithe aid of the forecaster, and of the! 


fore, is-essential that he know not only| 


certinty from the) 


r 


regard books from the cultural or 
| amusement point of view, while the in- 
dustry segards. them as industrial com- 
|modities as well. Less money is spent 


| by the average American for hooks than! 


|for greeting cards, the White House 
Conference pointed out. ) 
Publishers are urged by the White 
House Conference to continue the pub- 
|lishing programs of the past 10 years, 
and schools and parents are urged to de- 
velop early reading habits in children. 
Holiday Business 


The usual peak of business is antici- 
pated at the Christmas holiday season, 
| Mr. King said, although busincss so far 
|this year has been slightly below the 
| level of 1929. 
|. Mr. King made available the follow- 
|ing information: 

Books differ, however, from other 
commodities in that there is practically 
no “repeat business.” The satisfied 
buyer of a book seldom buys another 

of the same work. 
the first nine months -of Ahis 
| ber o 
number of new editions was larger than 
last year. This was in spite of an in- 
crease in the number of manuscripts 
offered. to publishers. This trend ap- 
pears to indicate that publishers are 
exercising closer judgment in selecting 
| books to publish, and that their. selec- 
tions are better than usual, requiring 
additional editions. 


Books as Gifts 


Books lend themselves ptculiarly to 
|gift giving, because the intimacy be- 
tween the giver and the recipient pro- 
vides an excellent basis for selection of 
the gift to meet the particular attitude 
[of the person who is to receive it. There 
are books of all prices, from less than 
| $1 to as high as $100, dependent upon 
| the degree of decoration and the rariety 
of the publication. 

Recipients of books probably are far 
less apt to consider the cost of the gift 
than are recipients of other gifts, the 
tendency being to evaluate rather the 
subject and the content of the book and 
its desirability from the viewpoint of 
the reader. For this reason, the element 
of price enters much less into consider- 
j}ation in the giving of a book, and the 
element of careful selection to please the 
recipient becomes the most important 
factor. 

Marketing Developments 

The developments during the last year 
have aided in maintaining the volume of 
business of book publishers. -They are: 

1. An experiment by a small group of 
publishers in putting out books to retail 
at $1 which formerly would have sold at 
$1.50 to $2. This has been a factor in 
maintaining sales, but* the experiment 
probably has not yet progressed far 





ultimate success or failure. 

2. An increase in the volume of adver- 
tising and improvement in the character 
of advertisements devoted to the sale of 
books. This advertising has been largely 


helped to hold business to its present 
level. 

3. Improved cooperation between the 
publisher and retailer, which has led to 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


MESNEAPOLIS, Minn, Nov. 15.— 
~~ Estimated cash income of farmers 
in the ninth Federal seserve district 
in October was 32 per cent smaller 
than that for October, 1929, according 
to the preliminary summary of agri- 
cultural and business conditions pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. The full effects of ad- 
verse factors| became apparent during 
the month, the reserve bank states. The 
preliminary summary follows in full 
text: 
‘ In October the adverse effects of the’ 
small crops of cash grains in this dis- 
trict, the low prices of farm products 
and the reduced activity in nonagri- 
cultural lines became increasingly evi- 
dent“ The exceptionally early move- 
ment of grain in August and Decem- 
ber prevented’ the full afocts of the 
aboye mentioned factc.s from becom- 
ing apparént before October. 

The daily average of bank debits 
in. October was 24 per cent. smaller , 





— on Chili Health and Protec- | 
t! ’ 


copy 

Fo 
year, phere was a decline in the num-| € 
new-title books issued, but the ‘to operate its hospitals at a lower cost} 


enough to justify an opinion as to its | 


‘Public Health Officer Says 
| Federal Institutions Are 
Maintained at Less Ex- 
pense Than Civil Hospitals 


Government hospitals, maintained by 
'the Public Health Service, the Veterans’ 
; Administration, and the Department of 
the Navy, are operated at lower per cap- 
ita cost than are civilian institutions of 
similar character, ft was stated Nov. 15 
by Lucy Minnegerode, Superintendent of 
the Nursing Section of the Public Health 
Service. 

| Hospitals maintained by the Federal 
|Govérnment are»run on a “full, to ca- 
pacity basis,” is was pointed out by the 
Assistant’ Surgeon General, F. C. Smith, 
of the Public, Health Service, while buy- 
ing ix-done on, a large scale. These 
factors, he‘said, enable the Government 





‘than civilian hospitals. 

The per capita cost of $5 per day is 
considered moderate for a ward patient 
in a civilian institution, Miss Minne- 
gerode declared. Hospitals maintained 
‘by the Public Health Service, she said, 
are operated on an average cost for such 
| patients of $3.75_or less. Care given in 
these hospitals, she stated, is as good 
“in all the essentials,” but “without the 
frills,” as that provided in private in- 
stitutions. 


high cost of medical care and the im- 
possibility of people of moderate means” 
meeting expenses of illness, Miss Minne- 
gerode declared that elaborate furnish- 
ings and attention provided in- private 
institutions affect only “a very small 
| part of the people who form the hos- 
pital population.” 

| Average daily cost for each patent in 





| the last fiscal year, it was stated on be- 


| half of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- |} 


|gery. Operation ‘of the 49 hospitals of 
| the Veterans’ Administration results in 
an average per capita daily expense of 


j}about $3.85, it was stated orally on be- 


| half of the Admjnistratien. 


The 49 hospitals of the Veterans’ Ad-| 


ministration provide various forms of 
treatment, it was added, and the cost 
|for operation and maintenance of “gen- 


eral” hospitals, which aré comparable | 
somewhat | 


|to private ~ institutions, is 
higher than the average. The cost in 
these institutions is figured at about 
| $4.40 daily per capita. 

Miss Minnegerode’s statement follows 
mm full text: 

We hear so much in,these days of 
the high cost of medical care /and of 
the impossibility of people of moderate 
| means paying the charges required by 
illness. Sometimes ago there was an 


se 


| article referring to a very elaborate hos-| 
in newspapers and magazines, and has| pital in a great metropolitan area in| 


which the statement made that with 
| the wonderful equipment now furnished 
|for private rooms in these high grade 
and costly hospitals a person would feel 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Income of Farmers Decreased 


A Third in Minneapolis Area 


than in October ‘a year ago, and the 
adjusted bank debits index was at the 
lowest level since 1924. The country 
| check clearings index was also 24 per 
cent below the index for October last 
year, and was lower than at any time 
since 1924, 

Flour and linseed product shipments 
and electric power consumption in the 
| eastern part of the district were 
‘ larger than in the corresponding month 

.a year ago. On the other hand, freight 
carloadings in the first three weeks in 
October, building .permits, copper and 
iron ore output and department store 
sales were smaller then in the cor- 
j responding period a year ago. 
; The estimated cash income of farm- 
ers in October was 82 per cent smal’ - 
than the income in October last year, 
with all important farm products of 
the district showing declines. Prices 
of all grains, livestock and other major 
farm products of the district were be- 
low last year’s prices, with the excep- 
tion of heavy hogs. 


, 
o 


Referring to recent comment on “the| 


|the 20 hospitals maintained by the De-| 
partments of the Navy was $2.72 during | 


: 


{increases in October, for which 
month figures are not yet available. 
The figure of 3,400,000 unemployed 
for September should be considered 
‘in connection with the fact that 
|there are about 48,000,000 gainfully 
|'employed in the United States, the 
| Department said. Unemployment in 
| this country, it was added, is far be- 
|low that in other great industrial 
|countries largely because of meas- 
|ures taken during the last year. 
| The statement by the Department of 
|Commerce follows in full text: 
| “Based on the figures of the April 
; census of unemployment, the Department 
of Commerce estimates that the number 
|of unemployed persons able to work and 
| seeking employment was at least 3.406,- 
|000 in September. This figuré includes 
|the unemployed without jobs aind those 
with jobs who had been laid-off. The total 
|does not include persons working less 
|than the normal work-day or work-weel. 


Figures Only Estimate ¢ 

“It should be peinted yt that this fig- 
ure is. only..an estimate. It is based on 
the approximate number of 2,500,000 per- 
sons who were reported as without jobs 
by the unemployment. census of last 
April. It should also be remembered 
that over 43,000,000 persons are classed 
as gainfully employed in this eountry 
and that the volume of unemployment 
here is far below that of the other great 
industrial nations, largely because of 
the measures which have been taken dur- 
ing the past year. 

“This estimate of 3,400,000 for Septem- 
ber compares with an estimated figure 
of 3,500,000 for August, the apparent im- 
provement being not significant since it 
is due entirely to seasonal causes. Fig- 
ures for October are not yet available, 
but the number of unemployed usually 
increases in that month. ; 

“It must be understood that these es- 
timates are at best approximations, in- 
dicating the probable minimum number 
of unemployed. These August and Sep- 
tember figures were estimated on the 
basis of the April census return, as af- 


_—_—_—ooO ~ 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Peru Reports Arrest 
Of Labor Agitators 


| 


| Situation Appears Quiet, Envoy. 
Informs State Department 


About 40 Peruvian labor agitators 
| have been arrested by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment following riots in the Cerro de 
|Pasco mining area and the evacuation 
‘of that region by Americans, according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of State Nov. 15, which follows in full 
text: 

Reports received from Ambassador 
Fred Morris Dearing: at Lima describe 
his representations before the Peru- 
vian authorities in bringing about the 
dispatch of a train from Oroya upon 
which Americans were being brought 
down from the mining zone. The govern-_ 
ment as a result gave immediate orders 
that no efforts be spared to bring the 
train to Lima and safeguard the pas- 
sengers. American Consul Burdett tele- 
| phoned the Ambassador from Oroya that 
135 Americans and foreigners 
aboard this train, 25 being women and - 
children. 

The Ambassador reported at 9 o’clock 
last evening (Nov. 14) that the last 
train, which had left Oroya the évening 
of Nov. 13 with Consul Burdett aboard, 
had arrived safely at Lima. The Am- 
basador further stated that it was re- 
|ported that the scheduled general strike 
|had been called off and the situation ap- 
peared to be quiet. He further stated 
that it was reported by the government 
that some 40 agitators had been arrested 
in Lima including some of those who 
had provoked disturbances in the mining 
districts. 

A mass meeting of commercial, indus- 
trial and professional organizations was 
held in the halls of the Agarian Society 
the afternoon of Nov. 13. It passed with- 
out untoward incigent and impressed 
both the government and the public. An 
impressive petition was presented to the 
government which received it with 
thanks. 

Ambassador’ Dearing’s last report 
stated that the worst seems to have 


| 
| 


Mr. Harold Kingsmill in his course of ac- 
ition. The Ambassador added that thanks 
are due to Consul William C. B tt 
for-his prompt and efficient assista in 
bringing out the last train. 








were | 


passed and that events had quite justified ~~ 


vt 


‘To Help Foreign 
Trade Expanded 


Extensive Survey Made by 
Department of Com- 
merce to Cope With Pres- 
ent General Depression 


Expansion of its services and speeding 
up of its research on domestic commerce 
to aid in combating the depression are 
reviewed in the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
made public Nov. 16 by the Director, W. 
L. Cooper. Despite the decline in trade, 
Mr. Cooper said, the value of the work 
‘of the Bureau is estimated by exporters 
at $50,000,000, a gain of 20 per cent over 
last year. 

Trade associations would gladly co- 
operate financially in expansion of the 
Bureau’s domestic trade research if the 
Secretary of Commerce were authorized 
to accept contributions under proper 
safeguards, according to Mr. Cooper. 
The demand for assistance in domestic 
trade problems, Mr. Cooper said, “far 
exceeds the fund available for the pur- 
pose,” but the Bureau is turning its at- 
tention in a steadily increasing degree to 
domestic commerce problems. 

A summary of the annual report, is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, 
follows in full text: 

The efforts made by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to aid 
American business to cope successfully 


with the grave problems which have} 


accompanied the present depression 
are revealed in the annual report of W. 
L. Cooper, Director. 


Researches Are Rushed 


World-wide economic conditions con- 
stitute the outstanding factor in the 
recession of both our foreign and our 
domestic trade, the report declares, and 
it is therefore obvious that current de- 
velopments in foreign markets have a 
unique significance to American business 
men at this time. With this in mind,} 
Director Cooper says, his organization | 
expedited the gathering and distribu- 
tion of facts and figures, increased its 
cable service abroad by more than 25) 
per cent, and strengthened all its sta-| 
tistical and informational services. On| 
behalf of our domestic commerce it 
rushed to completion many researches 
which it felt would be of practical value 
in the present emergency. The response 
of the business public to these measures 


Redevdl Seetice’ | American Plan 
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, on Armaments Conference Asked 
Is Supported by Four Nations| Qn Silver Prices 


fim 


Germany, Sweden, The Netherlands and Italy Described as 


Opposed to Budgetary 


Four European nations have takén the 
position of the United States in opposi- 
tion to the limitation of 
armaments, acco’ ! to information 
obtained from the | State, 
Germany, Sweden and. 
expressed opposition. 
of the Preparatory ¢ 
oneness Italy, ee pee Jom 
the opposing group, it: disclosed in 
advices received by the’ Department of 
State from the Areas _Ambassador to 
| Belgium, Hugh S. Gi on who is the 
chief American delegate at Geneva. 

A. background study regarding the 
question of budgetary limitation | of 
armaments contained in Preparatory 
Commission reports ised by the Depart- 
ment of State follows in full text: 


Recommendation of 


Drafting Committee 
I. First Session 


Questions II (b) and III of the ques- 
tionnaire submitted by the council to the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disar- 
imament Conference listed “the diminu- 
tion of the expenditure on national de- 
fence” as a possible method of reduction 
or limitation of armaments and “ex- 
penditure” as a possible standard for the’ 
;comparison of armaments between dif- 
ferent countries. After some discussion 
| both these questions were referred to the 
| drafting committee for its opinion in 
|regard to which questions should go to 
subcommission A (military) and sub- | 
commission B (nonmilitary). The draft- | 
|ing committee recommended submitting | 
the two questions to both subcommis- 
sions, while subcommission B’ referred 
{them both to the joint commission. Re-}| 
duction and comparison of military ex- 
| penditure was also urged in question If, j 
b (4) and III (5) and (6), of the Greek 
}memorandum sent to the commission | 
(C. P.’D. I (a), pp. 118, 119). 

II. Subcommission A. 

(a) Not a standard of comparison: 
Subcommission A decided unanimously 
that, owing to diversity of methods of | 
recruiting and of conditions of life in! 
different armies, differences in cost of | 
upkeep and manufacture, in stocks, and 
in facilities for manufacturing war ma-} 
teril, varying costs of labor and raw ma-| 
terials, varying efficie-cy of administra- 
tion and of defense.industries, and dif- | 
ferent methods of drawing up budgets, ! 


en, has joined 


} 











| expenditure on national defense does not | WaS no 
|appear at present to be a standard of | items, w 


| com 


}that countries should not apply 


/to hold stocks of munitions on behalf 


| ‘pointnrent of a committee of experts 


is shown by a marked increase in the : a 
number of suevies rendered by he Be) 28, p51). oe Ae 
reau, these reaching a record total of; (ph) Percenta 
i > ge as an element of 
a during the period under re-| military effort: Delegations which in-| 
ee : n . ‘ ] i | 
Notwithstanding the decline in United | Saeed wae ete Ree 208 ee 
States export trade, the report reveals | tional differences, the percentage of ex- 
that the dollars-and-cents value of the | penditure on national defense of tho 
Bureau’s services during 1929-30 as re-| ota) budget of each country may be 
ported by exporters using its services | «onsidered an element in estimating its 
rose by 20 per cent. The total of $50,- “military effort.” (C. P. D. 28, p. 51,) 
000,000 reported, it is explained, includes | 7}, delegations of, ‘among athite ap) | 
not only new business ee, but | United States, Germany, The Nether- | 
bac accomplished as a result of the | jands the British Empire Japan and 
ureau’s activities. | os : : qi ' 
Together with the direct trade-promo- | [taly flatly denied this statement, add- 
tional work carried on in the interests 


jing that a country’s national security 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.) 


(Cc. P. D.| 





jand not its financial situation was the 
a, to be considered. (C. P. D. 28, 
p. 61. 

(c) Comparison in efich country: The 
French delegation rejected the method 
| of comparing each country’s defense ex- 
| penditure to its own prewar expendi- 
|ture, as attempts to erovectes Reviate 
; + 5 .. :,/economic, and monetary instability by 
oe, ante 5 | eae it} means of gold value or wholesale-price 
$6,000 n $4,000 $3,000. This| indices are impracticable. (C. P. D. 28, 

: or eve | or ,V00. 1IS/p. 59.) This conclusion was later “F | 


Senator Smoot Outlines 
Plans to Reduce Deficit 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


would take money into the smaller com-| ported by the Joint Commission. (C. 
munities and a few million dollars would|p ¢, «B” 12, p. 19.) 


| pose must be absolutely clear; 


go a long way in building post offices! 
costing $10,000 each. | 

“There is a good deal of talk among | 
business men and a growing sentiment | 
in the country for the issuance of bonds, | 
if necessary, to push forward Federal | 
construction work in the present business 
depression. While I am not fully de-| 
cided on the subject, I don’t look with| 
favor on such a program.” 

Following his ‘conference with Mr.| 
Hoover, Senator Smoot said that he is| 
still of the same mind regarding the ne-| 
cessity of abandoning the temporary 1) 
per cent tax reduction accorded last 
year’s incomes. 

“We may get by without a deficit, but 
I anticipate one,” he said. “To do so, I 
would be. willing to have a temporary 
Suspension of the public debt retirement, 
While some think the revenue will not 
be down more than $200,000,000 this year 
as compared to last, I expect a drop of 
$500,000,000.” 

Hundreds throughout the country who 


| 
| 


paid large taxes last year, through oper-| 
ation of the capital loss clause, will not} 


pay anything “this year, or the next 
or the next,” said Mr. Smoot. Foreign 
debt payments, he said, may provide 
nearly $200,000,000, and these recepits 
can be applied to current expenditures 
instead of going to debt retirement as 
has been the policy in recent years. 


Suspension for the present of the| 


sinking fund requirement, by which 2% 
per cent of the outstanding debt plus 
certain interest requirements must be 
set aside each year, would, if adopted, 
make available nearly a half billion dol- 
lars more to meet Government expenses, 
it was pointed out. 

Senator Smoot’s prepared statement 
regarding the effects of the Tariff Act 
follows in full text: 

I have little patience with current 
statements that the new tariff is re- 
tarding’ business recuperation. Thou- 
sands and thousands of pecple are at 
work today with the boot and shoe and 
textile and other industries who would 
be idle except for the new tariff. The 


Effect of Budgetary 
Limitation Considered 


(d) Budgetary limitation as a practi- | 
cal method: In favor of—Delegations in- | 
cluding France, Belgium, Rumania, Po- | 
land, and Italy listed five advantages of | 
limitation both of total expenditure and 
of that on certain main items. These} 
advantages are: (a) It is one of the most 
tangible signs and the one most likely 
to be understood by public opinion; (b) 
it is likely to alleviate the financial situ- 
jation of countries undergoing an eco- 
;nomic crisis; (c) it may compensate for | 
ithe imperfections of direct methods; €d) 
|it makes it possible to gauge, taking | 
| Special conditions into account, the scale 
on which war material is being pur- 
}chased, and manufactured; and (e) it] 
|requires no direct investigations. To} 
overcome the disadvantages, there should 
be periodical publication of extracts | 
}from uniform budget accounts, (C. P. 
| D. 28, pp. 123-4.) | 


A declaration, signed by the above) 
delegations with the exception of Italy, | 
| goes on to state that each country should 
| propose reduction or limitation on the 
basis of its present expenditure, thus 
curbing “rich countries” which do not! 
feel the financial strain of increasing 
| armaments to the same extent as do 
| poorer countries. Increases may sub-| 
sequently be made to meet specific ex- | 
| ceptional circumstances, the existence of | 
which must be conclusively proved at 
the time the disarmament convention is 
drawn up—for example, the necessity 
| for replacements of material or of ad- 
| justing pay to the cost of living. More- 
over, the maximum may be modified, on 
| justification, for changes in military or- 
| ganization; while the figures, expressed 
{in national currency, may be auto-| 
| matically modified every year according 
j to the cost of living. (C, P. D, 28, pp. 
| 137-9.) 
| | 
Method of Comparing 
Expenditures Considered 





} 
| 
| 


| limited, were the cause of the inevitable 


jper cent in the last decade, giving the 


price of corn, butter, wool and other| (2) Against—On the other hand, dele- 
agricultural products are higher today | gations which included the United States, 
than they would have been, as is proved| Germany, Sweden, The Netherlands, and 
by the prices everywhere else in the | Japan gave four reasons why the method 
world. | of limitation of expenditure is “imprac- 
Agricultural products in the rest of| ti¢able, inequitable, and hence inadmis- 
the world have dropped to such levels| sible.” These reasons are: (1) Varia-| 
that they would be flooding our coun-| bility of direct and indirect costs of per- 
try if it were not for the tariff. The | sonnel under the conscripfive and volun- 
purchasing power of the farmer is being| tary systems; (2) differences in rates of 
sustained, thus creating more work for| Pay, production costs, maintenance 
other people. | charges, costs of labor and material, 
Far from reprisals as the results of, standards of living, rates of exchange, 
our increased tariff, only one nation has| and methods of preparing budgets; (3) 
increased its tariffs since we undertook | the opinion that, from a technical stand- 
revision and that hardly affects us at| point, armaments can be effectively lim- 
all. Moreover, in the three years pre-| ited by direct methods; and (4) that com- 
vious to our revision 39 nations had in-| parison, which is impossible, is a prere- 
creased tariffs against us. | quisite for limitation. (C. P; D, 28 ‘pp. 
Under agreements brought about by | 139-40.) , 
the President, wage levels of the United; The British delegation declared that 
States are being upheld in all the major | it did not consider subcommission A com- 
industries and since the tariff bill| petent to express a technical opinion on 
passed, wages have been falling in every | methods of budgetary limitation, Italy, 
country in the world except the United| likewise, did not commit itself, except 
States. And, with this widening differ-| in the statement of advantages referred 
ence between American and foreign| to above. 
wages, the question now is whether the} III. Subcommission B: 
tariff is high enough, not whether it is}; Model Statements.—The report to sub- 
to high, | commission B of the Joint 








Limitation as Discussed 


By Commission at Geneva 


on which the United States was not rep- 
resented, suggested that difficulties due 
to different budget systems might be 
overcome by the preparation of uniform 
statements of ense expenditure on a 
standard’ model, which would increase 
c ility and_deal with particular 
significant items, to be drawn up with 
the help of experts. 

The Commission considered that com- 
parison of expenditure on personnel is 
practically impossible, except within re- 
gional similar groupsy, but that budgetary 
appropriations are an “approximate 
measure” for material. It concluded that 
defense, expenditure cannot be a crite- 
rion for armament quotas, which should 
be’ determined in accordance with actual 
political considerations, but that it is a 
useful ‘supplementary method both as a 
form in which to express quotas agreed 
upon in the convention and as a means 
of keepirig watch on the observance of 
its terms. 


In regard to the question of revision, 
the Joint Commission quoted the clauses 
in the Dawes Plan allowing revision 
to be made automatically when changes 
in the purchasing power of gold amount, 
in the opinion of an impartial author- 
ity, to more than 10 per cent. The 
Commission went on to suggest, that 
provision should be ‘made in the event 
for 
modification when it would be justified 
by a rise in the value of gold. The 
Commission also mentioned possible 
fornis of camouflage of defense expen- 
diture, such as transferring military ex- 


| 


| penditure to civil departments or local 


authorities, obtaining low quotations on 
military material in return for payment 
of high prices for other supplies, buying 
machinery for increasing production in- 
stead of buying current supplies, de- 
positing funds with onpelioeees which 
advance them to enable manufacturers 


| 


of the Government, and placing or in- 
creasing protective duties on iron pro- 
ducts on the understanding that the 
firms benefited shall furnish material 
to the Government at low prices. (C. 
® t: ¢ “S"’ Xe, p. 22.) 

As suggested by the Joint Commis- 
sion, subcommission B requested the ap- 


on budgetary questions. This commit- 
tee, on which again the United States 
t represented, drew up a list of 
hich included police forces, but 
not pensions. It included training, while 
doubting the significance of expenditure | 
under this heading; it likewise felt that! 
t is impossible to account for stocks in| 





i inj 
terms of value, since such accounts would | 
not represent current cost prices. It de- 
cided that there are no true “key items,” 
not even uniforms, which can be use 


as a method of limitation. 


It considered that difficulties of ac- 
countancy, such as in regard to proceeds 
from the sale of stores and various cus- 
tomary free services and exemptions en- 
joyed by governments and officers, are 
not insuperable. For trial purposes only, 
the Committee prepared a model state- 
ment as an annex to its report, em- 
phasizing that it was not intended as a 
basis of comparison, but for the purposes 
given above by the Joint Commission. 


The Italian expert, in a minority re- 
port, pointed out that (1) before any 
form of statement is adopted its pur- 
(2), its 
actual form will inevitably lead to com- 
parisons; (3) the statement is too com- 
plex and will inevitably lead to gross 
errors; and (4) that “watching over” 
the observance of the convention really 
means using the statement to keep a 
check on national defense expenditure. 
(S. P. D.-C “B”-14, pp. 37-9.) 


Proceedings at Third 
Session of Commission 

IV. Third session: | 

In the third session of the Preparatory | 
Commission, which considered a synoptic 
analysis of the British and French draft 
conventions, the delegations expressed 


the same view on budgetary limitation 
as were given in subcommission A. 


Points 1 to 4, in regard to.the sending | 


on a model form to the league of annual | 
statements of proposed and of actual ex- | 
penditure, were unanimously agreed to.: 
Points 5 and 6, from the French draft,| 
providing that total annual expenditures, | 
allotted to land, sea, and air armaments, 
should not exceed the figures to be given | 
in the convention, and that the total ex- | 
penditure on the upkeep, purchase and) 
manufacture of war material should be 


| 
disagreement, the delegates of the British | 
Empire and Japan sharing the point of | 
view of the United States. | 

Viscount Cecil thereupon introduced a 
compromise proposal in the form of a 
preamble stating that, while expendi- 
tures on armaments should be limited 
there w 
factor 


as no agreement on any satis- 
y method, and therefore “as a pre-' 


‘Census Report for Iowa Shows Gain 
Of 2.8 Per Cent During Last 10 Years 


| Figures Disclose Increases in Population in All Larger 
Cities of State With One Exception 


The population of Iowa increased 2.8 


State a@ total population of 2,470,939, 
according to final figures issued by the! 
Bureau of the Census and made avail-| 
able Nov. 13 by the Department of Com- 
merce, All cities in the State with pop- 
ulations over 10,000 except one, showed 
increases. 
The statement follows in full text: 


_ Final population figures for fowa have 
just been issued by the Census Bureau 
in bulletin form. The total population 
of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, was. 2,470,- 
939, which represents an increase of 
66,918, or 2.8 per cent, over its popule- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1920, ith the one ex- 
ception of the census period of 1900 to 
1910, when there was a slight decrease 
in the population of the State, this is 
the smallest gain, both in actual num- 
bers and in rate, that the State has 
shown in any census period since the first 
enumeration of the area as a territory in 

In 1840, the population of Iowa terri- 





jtory, including a part of what is now | square mile, 


Minnesota, was returned as 43,112. Dur- 
ing the next three decades, its growth 
was very rapid, and the growth between 
1870 and 1900 was close to the average 
for the entire country. From 1900 to 
1910, the population of the State deciined 


ommission,]0.3 per cent, but in the next-decade the | (Boone) showed a loss. Des Moines, the 
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| By Senator Oddie 


Secretary Lamont Urged to 
Call Meeting as Necessary 
‘Step in Overcoming Busi- 
ness, Depression 


The Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 
amont, was urged in a telegram by 
Senator Oddie Rep.), of Nevada, Nov. 
15, to call a domestic silver conference 
immediately as “a necessary and funda- 
mental step in overcoming present busi- 
ness depression.” 1 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, under 
Chairman Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
has been conducting hearings through 
the Summer to consider a plan of form- 
ing an international silver pool to re- 
habilitate Chinese credit and improve 
trade with the Far East. 

Senator Oddie stated in his telegram 
to Secretary Lamont that he would like 
to present to such a conference, when 
called, a resolution formulated by him 
providing for a currency and financial 
research in the countries of Europe, 
Latin America and the Orient. To ob- 
tain action on the resolution during the 
short session of Congress, he said, it 
will be necessary to present the mat- 
ter to the conference prior to the first 
of the year. 

Conference Justified 


Senator Oddie’s telegram to Secretary 

Lamont follows in full text: 
* Referring again to my letters to you 
of July 12 and 17, 1930, and your re- 
plies of July 15 and 19, respectively, 
concerning the question of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce calling a domestic 
silver conference on or about Dec. 9, 
1930, I wish again to call attention to 
the extremely low price of silver which 
has continued to prevail since my. orig- 
inal request for such a conference and to 
reiterate the importance of calling the 
same. 

Half the people of the world are 
largely dependent upon silver both in 
their external as well as their internal 
trade activities and the low price of 
silver has resulted in not only seriously 
reducing the purchasing power of these 
peoples but has also substantially in- 
creased the burden upon the monetary 
gold supply and has further contributed 
to the present depression in the disloca- 
tion of trade and in the consequent mal- 
distribution of gold. ’ 

A well-planned silver conference at 
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The fire control organization of 
this year to less than 182,900 acr 
reported for the entire year of 


ice’s records. 
on mountain peaks and towers. 


Economic Trends 


‘Concentration of Money 
Power Faces Country, 
Says Mr. Shipstead 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to us: We are told that we must now 


Scanning Mountain for Forest Fires 


held the area swept by forest fires between Jan. 1 and Sept. 11 of 
ber of fires reported during that period was equal to the total 


than 978,000 acres of national forest land, according to the Serv- 
The Service has 1,473 look-outs at assigned stations 


mountain-top station. 
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‘Execution Laws 
Of Florida and 


_ Georgia Upheld 


‘Supreme Courts of States 
Rule That Death by Elec- 
trocution Does Not Vio- 
late Constitutions 


¢ 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee; Nov. 15. 

The Florida lawproviding execution in 
jthe electric chair for condemned mur- 
derers was declared constitutional Nov. 
14 when the State Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision of Circuit Judge A. 
Z. Adkins in granting a writ of habeas 
corpus to J. W. Buchanan, Taylor County 
farmer, condemned to die for the slay- 
ing of a Federal prohibition officer. 

Defense counsel had claiméd that the 
post of executioner was not legally filled. 
But Justice J. B. Whitefield, writing the 
opinion for the court, said the sunerin- 
tendent of the State penitentiary was a 
public functionary and could legally carry 
out public functions such as acting as 
executioner. 

Justices Glenn B. Terrell, L. W. Strum, 
Rivers Buford and W. H. Ellis concurre 
in the Whitefield opinion, but the latt 
wrote a supplementary opinion. 
Armstead Brown dissented. 

Buchanan had previously sought in 
vain for his freedom with the State Su- 
preme Court and the Pardon Board. Since 
the habeas corpus writ was issued death 
warrants for five other condemned pris- 
oners have been held up. Governor Doyle 
E. Carlton announced he would sign the 
warrants after the 30-day period vy 
ing a petition for rehearing expirés. 


Justice 


United States Forest Service. 


the United States Forest Service 





es, despite the fact that the num- 


1929, when flames reached more 


The above photograph shows a Georgia Law Sustained 
State ‘of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 15. 
‘Constitutionality of Georgia’s elec- 
trocution law has been upheld inferenti- 
,ally by the Georgia Supreme Court in 


Night Rains Prevail . 
| In Certain Localities <ismsZccnasmned ‘dea a he 


‘General, George M. Napier, has stated 
,orally. The Supreme Court ruling up- 
' Conditi - holds Judge James B. Park, of the 
| Conditions Industrially and | Ocmulgee Circuit, Superior Court, in 


* |refusing to sign the writ sought on the 
| Economically Important, ‘ground that the electrocution law is 
Says Meteorologist 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|a scientific viewpoint but has économic 


; unconstitutional. 
value as well. If in some sections of 


/ 


# 


this ‘time conducted ynder the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce is not 
only justified but necessary as a funda- 


mental step in, overcoming present busi- | 


ness depression and would result in de- 
veloping constructive remedies which 
would have a far-reaching effect in im- 
proving the situation and in expediting 
the return to normal conditions. 
Early Date Sought 

I should like to present before such 
a conference my resolution providing 
for a currency and financial research 
in the countries of Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Orient, but in order to ob- 
tain action in short session of Congress 
convening in December it will be neces- 
sary to present matter at silver confer- 
ence to be held some time prior to first 
of year. ‘ 

May I again urge upon you the im- 
portance of holding such a conference 
and inquire the progress of your pre- 
liminary investigation. As chairman of 
the Senate Mines and Mining Committee 
I wish to assure you of my willingness 
to cooperate in every way to make the 
conference a success. 


liminary to such limitation of expenses, 


be not only nonpartisan but “construc- 
tive.’ Again I heartily concur. I had 
supposed, indeed, that it was desirable 
at all time to be “constructive.” I had 
not supposed that either party at any 
time would bring forward measures in- 
tended to be “destructive.” In any case, 
however, I jéin earnestly in the sugges- 
tion that we should today—and then per- 
haps even tomorrow—cease entirely from 
being “destructive” and negative and 
become wholly “constructive” and posi- 
tive. 


We must, therefore, look about for 
“constructive” ideas, for positive ideas. 

Doubtless in time each party will con- 
fide to you its new ideas for curing our 
newly emphasized distresses. They have 
not yet, as parties, done so. There is 


“rocking :the boat.” That is a phrase 
which is too much employed to excuse 
doing nothing whatsoever to improve 
the boat. We are led ‘toward thinking 
that the proper remedy in a storm is 
legislative inaction. I take it on the 
contrary, that if it is “constructive” and 


talk of the danger of what is called| 


“The decision of the Supreme Court 
in effect upholds the constitutionality 

the country by far the greater portion 

!of the total rainfall occurs during the 


of the Electrocution Act of 1924,” the 
Attorney. General stated orally. ‘“At- 
tacks on the law have contended that 

| daylight hours while ‘in other sections 

the reverse is true and the greater 

amount occurs at night, the question 


as to the cause of such distribution, 
; whether resulting from widely applic- 
able atmospheric laws or from _ local 
geographic or topographic conditions 
requires consideration. _If for example, 
in a given locality during certain pe- 
riods of the year daytime rains occur 
in the ratio of 2 to 1 as compared with 
~~ rains, while in other sections rain- 
fall at night is of more frequent occur-| 
rance that fact is given due weight in| 
forecasting for the day and night pe-| 
riods, especially when unsettled con-! 
ditions with a:probability of showers! 
obtain. 
Conditions at New Orleans 


It has been stated that at New Or-; 
leans, La., for the Summer months the | 
percentage of day rains, as compared | 
with those occurring at night, ranges, 
from 75 to 85 per cent. On the other} 
hand it also has been stated, in infor-! 
mation received by the Bureau, that at| 
Galveston, Tex., there have been noted} 
peculiarities of convectional Summer! 








under the State Constitution, execution 
must be performed by the sheriff of the 
county in which the conviction is re- 
turned. The decision in the Adams case 
holds it lawful for the warden at the 
State penitentiary to perform the act 
of electrocution.” 

The Attorney General stated that he 
had been notified that the case would 
be carried to the United States Supreme 


Court. : 
eee 


‘more in some localities than in some 


other localities, the question becomes of 
great economic importance, affecting as 
it does the earning capacity of thousands 
of men. In the planning of any expen- 
sive outdoor work, this question of loss 
of time must be taken into account. 
Important to Agriculture 


Agricultural enterprises constitute the 
most extensive outdoor activity. Conse- 
quently, the farmers are, more concerned 
than any other class of people. It is 
often of considerable importance to them 
whether rain falls during the worki 
hours of the day or during the night. 
Furthermore, other things being equal, 
farmers operating in a section of the 
eountry where the average number of 


positive to equip a boat with a good 
engine and a good rudder and a good 
compass in fair weather, it is still more 
“constructive” and positive to give it 
that helpful equipment when, in its ef- 
fort to survive the storm, it most needs it. 

I accordingly take both parties at the 
literal worth of their professions. We 
should now be nonpartisanly open to 
ideas and we should be “constructively” 
and positively, if we can be, creative of 
ideas. “Construction” is doing some- 
thing. There are many things which, in 
my judgment, we might properly long 
ago have done to strengthen the boat in 
which we are sailing our national course. 
I advocate them tonight as constituting, 


full publicity should be secured so that, 
on a future occasion it may be possible 
again to approach this question with bet- 
ter hope of success.” ‘The preamble was 
adopted at first reading, on the under- 
standing, as expressed by the French and | 
Belgian delegates, that the question may} 
be reverted to at the Second reading. 
(C. P. D. i (e), pp. 224-5). . 
(a) Position of Sweden and The Neth- 
erlands. — The Netherlands ' delegate 
brought out another disadvantage in 
budgetary limitation: That it would not 
affect present armaments nor munitions 
in reserve; moreover, the majority of 
States had refused to agree to the res- 
olution of the fourth Assembly recom- 
mending that members of the League 
should not exceed the total expenditure 
provided for in their current budgets 
(C. P. D. 1 (c), p. 201). When, however, 
no agreement could be reached on the 
German proposal to the Commission for | 
direct limitationeof war material, the 
delegates of both Sweden and The Neth- 
erlands, without altering their convic- | 
tions, agreed in this case to indirect 
budgetary limitation (C. P. D. 1 (c), p. 


gram of action conducive to increased 
prosperity at all times and calculated, 


prosperity: now. 


dustry. Individual initiative 
great discount. 
sistibly toward concentration. The older 
competitive methods are now regarded 
as wrong—totally archaic. 
done in conventions, groups, , institutes. 


Even the Government now submerges 





222). 

(b) Position of British Empire, Japan, 
and Italy—When it came to a discus- 
sion of the draft report of the Prepar- 
atory Commission, the United States 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Chain retail stores force the older dis- 
tributors to undertake cooperative buy- 
ing and we face the possibility of nation- 
wide concentration of the moncy power 





corporations and the like. The disloca- 
tion, unemployment and turmbil of this 
great overturn accounts, in my judgment, 
for as much of our present confusion as 
the stock market losses a year ago. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 18. 


capital, retains its rank as the largest 
population growth was resumed, although | 142,559, representing an increase of 16,- 
at @ much slower rate than in the earlier | 991, or 12.7 per cent over its population 
decades of its history. The average num-|in 1920. Sioux City is the second city 
ber of inhabitants per square mile in|in the State, with 79,183 inhabitants, 
Iowa in 1980 was 44.5, as compared with | and Davenport, third, with 60,751. 
43.2 in 1920. Cedar Rapids also passed the 50,000 
Of the 99 counties in Iowa, 51 increased| mark and shows a population of 56,097. 
in population between 1920 and 1930,| The next three cities in the State, in the 
while 48 show decreases, Black Hawk| order of their population, are Waterlog, 
County showed an increase of 22.2 per| Council Bluffs and Dubuque. Newtoh, 
cent, Story County an increase of 18.9| with a gain of 74.4 per cent, and Ames, 
per cent, and Jasper County gained 18.2| with 63.7 per cent increase, were the 
per cent. Other counties showing in-|two most rapidly growing cities in the 
creases of from 10 to 15 per cent were| State during the past decade. These 
Cerro Gordo, Johnson, Linn, Polk, Pot-| two cities, together with Oskaloosa, first 
tawattamie and Woodbury. The great-| attained a population of 10,000 between 
est loss in population was 36 per cent,| 1920 and 1930. 
which was suffered by Monroe County. There are 915 incorporated cities. and 
Of the counties showing a loss in pop-| towns in Jowa, of which 16 have been 
ulation, the decline in 33 was less than| incorporated since 1920, and their pop; 
5 per cent. The county representing the/| ulation is separately shown for the first 
largest total population is Polk, including| time in this bulletin. The largest of 
the City of Des Moines, with Woodbury | these newly incorporated places is Wil- 
County, second, and Linn, third. The|liamson, in Lucas County, with 814 in- 
county with the greatest population dens-| habitants. The smallest incorporated 
ity is“ Polk, with 289 persons to the} place in the State is the town of Don- 
while Ringgold is the most| nan, in Fayette County, with a popula- 
sparsely settled county, with an average | tion of 37. 
density of 22.2 inhabitants per square! A copy of the first series population 
mile, bulletin for Iowa, giving the number of 
Of the 21 cities in Iowa representing | inhabitants’ in each county, city and 
a’ population greater than 10,000, 20 an-| town in Iowa, may be obtained by writ- 
creased in population, while only one j ing to the Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





raing§ occurring more frequently at| working hours lost is much greater than 
night and’ mostly during the latter part|in other sections are obviously at a ma- 
of the nights. |terial disadvantage in competition with 

The economic side of the subject when: farmers in more favored districts. That 
applied to the country as a whole is of|is especially so when the employment of 


'great importance, more especially to agri-| labor is on a monthly basis of compen- 


|cultural enterprises. By far the greater | sation. 5 
portion of mankind activities today are} All the material the Weather Bureau 
in the open air and during the daylight'has in its possession as the result of 


in my judgment, undar correction, a pro- | 


therefore, not, to impede but to promote | 


We are in the midst of a most mo- | 
mentous readjustment of trade and in- 
is at a} 
Everything tends irre- | 


Business is | 


the individual and enforces cooperation. | 


through holding companies, bank stock | 


city in the State, with a population of | 


hours and while rainfall is indispensable | 
there is necessarily a loss of more or less| 
|time as a result of rainy weather during | 
jthe working hours of the day. As the} 
|frequency and duration of rainfall vary | 
widely for different sections of the coun- 
try, there is a proportionate variation in 
the resulting loss of time. If, for example, | 
this loss of time amounts to 50 per cent| 
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‘Faqrmal Demand 
' For Prosecution 


Of Bishop Cannon 


Letter From Mr. Tinkham to 
Attorney General Alleges 
Violations of Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act 


Formal .demand that Bishop James 
\Cannon Jr., chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Prohibition and Social Service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, be prosecuted for violation of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act was made 
by Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Boston, Mass., in a letter to the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell, 
made public by Mr. Tinkham Nov. 16. 

Representative Tinkham’s letter to the 
Attorney General follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: I bring again to your at- 
tention the case of Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., and I formally and officially 
demand that you place before a Fed- 
eral grand jury the evidence of his 
violation of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
_tices Act, a criminal statute, during the 

“@Political campaign of 1928. 

On Aug. 6, 1929, I brought to your 

attention his violation of tnis criminal 


statute and I suggested that you make} 
As my information! 


an investigation. 
was that you took no action whatsoever, 
I placed the case in April last before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate. 
Facts as Disclosed 

a this subcommittee, under oath 
an@ cross-examination, the following 
facts were disclosed: k 

That Bishop Cannon was chairman 
of the Commission on Prohibition and 
Social Service of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and a member of the 
advisory committe of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohiibtion and Public Morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
that he was also a member of the execu- 
tive committee and of the administrative 
committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, and a 


member of the national executive com-; 


mittee, of the administrative committee 


Of Labor 


Australia has attempted to meet her 
serious industrial depression by adopt- 
ing fiscal and tariff measures, and is 
considering a cut in the salaries of all 
Federal officials, according to informa- 
\tion made available Nov. 13 at the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 

Individual States in the Common- 
wealth, it was pointed out, are carrying 
out policies which differ widely accord- 
ing to the party. in power. So far, it 
was stated, action has been along two 
distinct lines—measures to lengthen 
hours, to lower Wages, and to do away 
with certain safeguards which the worx- 
ers have enjoyed for years, and the in- 
stitution of unemployment relief schemes 
with the levying of special taxes to pro- 
vide money for carrying them out. 

Further information furnished by the 
Bureau follows: Bey: 

New South Wales has gone further inj 
the first direction than any other State, 
but the tendency is observable elsewhere. | 
Queensland, which has had an unem- 
ployment insurance plan in operation for 
some years, finds it inadequate to the 
needs of the present situation, while Vic- 
toria and New South Wales, which haye 
no such plans, are undertaking relief 
schemes in an effort to cope with un- 
employment. 

The percentage of trade union mem- 
bers out of work in Australia, as re- 
ported by the Commonwealth’s Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, was’ 18.5 for 
the quarter ended June 30, as compared 
with 14.6 for the quarter ended Mar. 31. 
At the end of June the membership of 
the unions was 435,239 and the number 
of unemployed 80,595. At the end of 
March, the membership was 432,464 and 
the number unemployed was 63,144. 

There are no authoritative figures as 
to the extent of unemployment among 
unorganized workers in Australia. 








Three Provisions 
Doubted by Workers 


The act establishing the 48-hour week 
in New South Wales has three provi- 
sions upon which the workers look with 
considerable doubt. The employer is 





and of the national board of directors of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, as 
well as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, of the headquarters committee, 
and of the executive committee of the 
Anti-Saloon League of Virginia; that 
these ecclesiastical organizations, in con- 
@avention of the constitutional separa- 
tion of church and State in the United 
States and the fundamental tradition of 
noninterference by the church in affairs 
of the State, had been participating in 
political action; that in July of 1928, 
Bishop Cannon organized and became 
chairman of a political committee known 
as the Anti-Smith Democrats which 


operated in two cr more States of the; 


‘Former Utility Officer Says Company 
Made No Contributions to Campaigns 


Union and expended money in two or 
more States of the Union “for the pur- 


pose of influencing or attempting to in-| 


fluence the election of candidates or 
presidential or vice presidential  elec- 
tors”; that as chairman of this political 
committee he received from E. C. Jame- 


son, a capitalist of New York, $65,300; | 


that neither he nor the political commit- 
tee of which he was chairman made any 
report of the receipt of any of 
money as required by the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act until Feb. 15, 1929, 
which was after E. C. Jameson had dis- 
closed to a committee of the Senate that 
he had contributed $65,300 to Bishop 
_ Then there was reported the 

‘eipt, as of Feb. 11, 1929, of only 
$17,000 of this amount, and in this same 
report there were listed payments 
amounting to $16,829.25 made to Bishop 


Cannon as of Feb. 11, notwithstanding | 


that the political campaign had ended 
in the preceding November. No further 
report has since been made of the dif- 
i ferme between the total amount of 
Bishop Cannon and the total amount of 
$17,000 reported by his committee to 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives under the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 
Testimony Withheld 
Bishop Cannon appeared before the 
said subcommitte voluntarily, but he 
refused to testify in relation to his po- 
litical expenditures or those of his com- 
mitte and to account for this difference 
of $48,300. 
Enclosed is a brief of the testimony 


which discloses the facts outlined above, | 


and I respectfully refer you further to 
the report of the testimony before the 
said subcommittee, 

Although charged categorically and 
in detail on the floor of the House of 
Representatives with violation of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act and the 
concealment of the expenditure of $48,- 
3800 of the $65,300 contributed to him 
by E. C. Jameson, which charges were 
repeated off the floor of the House of 
Representatives at his request, Bishop 
Cannon has never denied the facts herein 
asserted. 

Unless the evidence is placed before 
a Federal grand jury shortly, the opera- 
tion of the statute of limitation will bar 
action against Bishop Cannon and he 
will be granted immunity by you from 
the penalty of a gross violation of a 
criminal statute and of conduct wholly 
lawlgss. Therefore, there arises for your 
deteMimination the question whether this 
officer, Bishop Cannon, and other officers 
of ecclesiastical organizations may in- 
dulge in political activities in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution and of the tradi- 
“tions of our country and be regarded 
nevertheless as immune from the opera- 
tion of criminal statutes. 

Contributions Itemized 

I suggest that your Bureau of Inves- 
tigation make inquiry as to what the 
bank records show as to the disposition 
of a cashier’s check of the Lawyers Trust 
Company of New York in the sum of 
$5,000 dated Sept. 28, made payable to 
James Cannon Jr., endorsed as cashed or 
credited by the Continental Trust Com- 
pany of Washington on Oct. 12; of a 
cashier’s check of the Lawyers Trust 
Company of New York in the sum of 
$4,750, dated Sept. 28, made payable to 
dames Cannon Jr., endorsed as cashed or 
credited by the Continental Trust Com- 
pany of Washington on Oct. 12; and a 
eashier’s check of the Lawyers Trust 
Company in the sum of $8,000 dated Oct. 
19, cashed or credited at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Blackstone, Va., on Oct. 
28, 1928, all representing contributions 
made to Bishop Cannon by E. C. Jameson. 

Of even more importance than the 
prosecution of Bishop Cannon and the 
enforcement of the Federal Corrupt 
Fractices Act is the determination by you 
whether you, as chief law officer of the 
Federal Government, mean to enforce all 
the laws of the United States fairly, hon- 


this | 


$65.300 contributed by E. C. Jameson to| 


permitted, in view of the prevailing un- 
employment, to ration work, requiring 
‘individual employes “or any number or 
| proportion of them to remain away from} 
work for such time per week or other 
period as will in his opinion result in 
the work available being shared as 
equally as practicable, or extending 
over a longer ‘period of time,” and dur- 
ing the lay-off the worker has no claim 
to wages. This provision is to remain 
in force for 12 months after the coming 
into effect of the act, or for such fur- 
|ther period as may be proclaimed by} 
the Governor. 


| local authorities. 





A second provision declares that any | 


Trade Commission Suspends 


The Federal Trade Commission sus- 
|pended its public utility inquiry Nov. 
15 until Dec. 2 after hearing testimony 
from C. A. Bingham, former vice presi- 
dent and former treasurer of the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company, that 
at no time had that corporation made 
contributions to Presidential or United 
States Senatorial campaigns. ; 

Mr. Bingham was called as a witness 
by Robert E. Healy, Commission coun- 
sel, as the last witness, in order to have 
the former Southeastern officer answer 
questions respecting some of his corpo-| 
ration’s expenditures as reported by; 
Robert J. Ryder, a Commission exam- 
iner. The items consisted of payments 
the nature of which wer identified ex- 
cept in general classifications and it vas 
in answer to these that Mr. Bingham | 
‘asserted the corporation had not partici- 
pated in the campaigns by making con- 
tributions. , 

It was shown by Mr. Bingham’s testi- 
mony, however, that the Southeastern 
company had given funds to the Ten- 
nessee River Improvement Company, but 
the witness explained that this had been | 
done in fulfilling a commitment or 
pledge made by the Sheffield Power 
Company when that corporation was "a 





quired by the Southeastern. 

Legal Fees and | 

Salaries Explained 
| 


Legal fees and salaries, shown in other 
items, were explained by Mr. Bingham 
as having been for legal services included 
in which were expenditures for services 
in drafting the so-called Associated 
Power Company’s bid for the lease on 
Muscle Shoals. . 

Prior to the examination of Mr. Bing- 
ham, J. C. Dickerman, a Commission 
economist, who had testified earlier in 
the hearings, was recalled to make sev- 
eral corrections in that testimony. His 
corrections related to the ownership of 
Electric Power Company and the state- 
ment he read concerning it follows in 
full text: 

In my testimony of Nov. 12, 1930, re- 

ferring to the fact that natural gas had 
been introduced into Alabama and 
Georgia cities by pipe lines from points 
I said we -had learned last Spring 
that the new United Gas Corp., con- 
trolled by Electric Power & Light Corp., 
one of the Electric Bond & Share hold- 
ing companies, was interested in the 
transmission gas line by which natural 
gas reached Atlanta and the other cities 
of the southeastern States. 
That statement was based on an in- 
ference drawn from a financial article 
appearing in the Financial Chronicle of | 
Apr. 5, 19380, p. 2393, which article had 
resulted in some discussion in confer- 
ence with the representative of Electric 
Bond & Share Co. concerning the inter- 
ests of that company with interstate 
transmission of gas. 


Ownership of Gas 
Transmission Line 


It appears that the inference went be- 
yond ‘the facts, which appear to be as 
follows as obtained by examination of 
financial publications. | 

The United Gas Corp. is “interested 
or concerned in the supply of natural 
gas to Alabama & Georgia communities 
only to the extent that it claimed at time 
of its organization that it would, as an 
outlet of gas from its owned and con- 
trolled gas fields of Louisiana, supply ap- | 
proximately 42 per cent of the natural | 








estly, and without discrimination, and in- 
¥" to administer justice impartially. 
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gas requirements of the transmission 
pipe line leading to Birmingham and | 
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Tariff Schedules Also Have Been Established by Various 
States of Commonwealth, According to Bureau 


Statistics 


j award or agreement in force at the com- 


ing into effect of this act which prohibits 
piecework or contract work, or any other 
form of payment by results shall, to the 
extent. of that prohibition, be void and 
of no effect, and any rule of a trade 
union forbidding piecework or requiring 
its members to perform only a definite 
amount of the work in any one day shall 
also be void. : 

The third permits a committee or other 
wage-fixing body when making an award 
to take into consideration the probable 
economic effect of the award upon the 
community in general and the probable 
economic effects upon the industry or in- 
dustries concerned. 

The act further provides for a reduc- 
tion of 8 1/3 per cent in salaries of 
“public service” officers and employes, al- 
though there are limiting clauses, and 
certain exemptions. 


Tax for Unemployment 


Relief Established 


Another act establishes an unemploy- 
ment relief tax of 1% per cent of the 
net assessable income for all persons 


and companies liable to income tax, and | 


upon the wages of all other persons, the 
amount thus raised to be paid into the 
unemployment relief fund, created by a 
third act. 

Acting upon authorization of the lat- 
ter act, the Governor published a list of 
public works which he declared to be 
works for the relief of unemployment. 
On these wages were to be paid at an 
hourly rate which would amount to 
$20.07 for a week of 48 hours. No per- 
son, however, might be employed for 
more than 40 hours per week within the 
metropolitan area, nor for more than 35 
hours per week outside it. According to 
the Sydney Morning Herald, the organ- 
ized workers objected strongly to this 
declaration. The Governor, however, 
maintained his ‘stand, and the paper 
later reported. that employes’ representa- 
tives resigned from an unemployment 
relief council as a protest against the 
policy of the Governor in declaring pub- 
lic works to be relief works. 

The Queensland government also un- 
dertook to establish a scheme of relief 
works for the unemployed, using for this 
purpose public works carried out by the 
various government departments and by 
The Queensland parlia- 
ment passed an unemployment relief tax 
act during the Summer by which a tax 
was to be levied on wages, salaries and 
income of every description, with a few 
minor exceptions. 

A law to provide for unemployment 
relief has been passed in Victoria by 
which funds are to be raised by a stamp 


tax on wages amounting to $29.20 a} 


week, and a special tax on incomes of 
higher amounts, 


Inquiry After Expenditures 


Are Explained by Witness 


Atianta.. There was no definite inference 
that it had any ownership in the pipe 
line to Atlanta though it was stated it 
had interest in other transmission pipe 
lines to other parts of the country. 


To further classify the situation recent 
financial publications indicate that the 
462-mile long gas transmission line from 
Louisiana to Atlanta with its branches is 
owned or controlled by Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, a subsidiary of Tri- 


: Utilities Corp. of which G. L. Ohrstrom 


of New York is president. So far as 
has been learned, Mr. Ohrstrom and his 
immediate associates in utility operations 
are not affiliated in any way with Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. or Southeastern 
Power & Light Co., or its successor Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp. 

The matter of exact ownership of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. of New 
York, as given in my previous testimony, 
should be classified. Instead of being a 
direct subsidiary of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., the holding company, the 


;Commonwealth and Southern Corp. of 


New York, is a corporation all of which 
stock is held by the several operating 
companies in the entire system. This 
New York corporation acts as an advi- 
sory, investigation engineering body as 
previously outlined for ail the compa- 
nies, North and South. One of three di- 
visions of this New York corporation is 
located in Birmingham as headquarters 
to be in immediate contact with the prop- 
erty of the former Southeastern Power 
& Light Co. properties plus now the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. 








Fiscal Measures in Australia ‘Seasonal Gains 
Designed to Help Unemployed 


In Employment 
Shown in Month 


Measures Outlined by Pres- 
ident’s Committee De- 
signed Further to Relieve 
Distress During Winter 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

fected by the month by month changes 
in employment since April. ‘Lhese 
changes are reported monthly by em- 
ployers to official agencies, and include 
figures for agriculture, manufacturing, 
construction, anthracite, bituminous, met- 
alliferous, mining and quarrying; pub- 
lic utilities, railroads, wholesale and re- 
tail trade; and hotels.” 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America, comprising family welfare so- 
cities in more than 200 cities, is aiding 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment by conducting a survey 
of the needs of the communities where it 
is represented and of the number of un- 
employed, the Committee announced. In- 
formation on new types of relief work is 
— from the study, the Committee 
said. 

A sample of the work being done to 
provide employment during the emer- 
gency is given, the Committee stated, by 
a country club in West Newton, Mass., 
which is making improvements in its 
golf courses that would ‘ordinarily be 
spread over two or three years. The 
chairman of the Committee, Col. Arthur 
Woods, stated that this is a plan which 
golf clubs all over the country might well 
adopt. The improvements consist of re- 
moving useless traps and mounds from 
the courses, cutting of brush in the woods 
to eliminate the fire hazard, and similar 
measures. 

Charity Games Urged 
Col. Woods stated orally that he is 


much pleased with the arrangement for} 
an Army-Navy football game, the pro-| 
Arrange- } 


ceeds to go to relief work. 
ments for other football games for re- 


|lief funds should be made locally, he 


said, 
The widespread attitude of helpful- 
ness in solving the employment problem 


the attention of Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, 
director of ‘the committee’s work af- 


fecting women, Dr. Gilbreth stated orally | 


Nov. 15. One of these is a plan of an 
officer of the Michigan State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 
pledge that they will eliminate corsages 
for the next Year and donate the funds 
saved to employment relief. The other is 


the offer of the New York Young Women’s | 


Christian Association to give free beauty 
treatments to job seekers so that they 


may present the best possible appearance | 


when applying for positions. 
Spend Money Wisely 
The president of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Wom- 


its assistance and has urged that women 
“spend as much money as can wisely be 
spent” as an aid in providing employ- 
ment, The Federation has 60,000 mem- 
bers, the Committee was advised. 

The Committee’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The resources of the Family Welfare 
Association of America—a federation 
of 240 family welfare societies in more 
than 200 cities in practically every State 
in the Union—have been placed at the 
disposal of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. This will 
enable the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee, of which Col. Arthur Woods is 
Chairman, to. have immediate communi- 
cation with and assistance from the or- 
ganizations on whom the major burden 
of relief due to unemployment falls in 
practically every large urban com- 
munity, 

Quick Survey Planned 

Officers of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation have in the past few weeks been in 
conference with Porter R. Lee of Colonél 
Woods’ staff concerning the situation in 
individual communities which have al- 
ready requested the help of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee or have offered to co- 
operate with the Committee. 
request of Colonel Woods the associ- 
ation today (Nov. 15) is undertaking a 
quick survey of the situation confront- 
ing each of the family welfare agencies 
in its membership. It is expected that 
as a result of this survey the President 
will have within two weeks the follow- 
ing information concerning at least 200 
cities: 

The adequacy of the present or contem- 
plated resources of the local family wel- 
fare agencies to relieve distress among 
the unemployed; 

The amount of additional funds needed 
in the community, where funds available 
or in sight are insufficient; 

What other relief plans are under way 
under the auspices of churches, civic 
clubs, lodges and fraternal groups, labor 
unions, newspapers and other organiza- 
tions; 

The extent of relief available or in 


Utility Officer Denies Active Support 
Of Candidate for Senate From Colorado 


Company Made No Effort to Build Up Political Organiza- 
tion, Senate Investigators Are Told 


Denver, Col.,, Nov. 15.—The Senate 
Campaign Expense Investigating, Com- 
mittee completed its public hearings on 
the primary and general elections in Col- 
orado here yesterday and adjourned. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee, and Senator 


i Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, the two com- 
mittee members present for the Colorado | 


hearings, spent today going over the tes- 
timony and evidence produced here, The 
Committee will reconvene at Lincoln, 
Nebr., Monday morning to continue the 
Nebraska hearings. 

Virtually the entire two days was de- 
voted to examining witnesses on the 
primary campaign activities on behalf 
of George H. Shaw, the Republican 
hominee who was defeated in the gen- 
eral election. ; 

The testimony showed that numerous 
officials and employes of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado had ac- 
tively supported Mr. Shaw, especially 
attorneys for the company located in 
different sections of the State where 
the company operates. Clare N. Stan- 


nard, vice president and general man-| 
ager of the company, took the stand} 


and denied emphaticaily that he or his 
company had directly or indirectly con- 
tributed funds to the Shaw campaign 
or that any effort had been made by 





company officials to influence its em- 
ployes to work for Mr. Shaw. 
Referring to the large number of at- 


torneys called as witnesses who had been | 

, active in support of Shaw and who are 
now or were at one time employed by| 
Public Service Company, Senator Nye} 
| asked: 


“Has your company, by employing this 
large number of attorneys, attempted 
to build up a political organization in 
Colorado?” 

“Most emphatically not,’ Mr. Stannard 
replied. He explained that the company 
serves between 125 and 150 communities 
and that it is patently impossible for 
the general attorneys at Denver to han- 
dle the vast amount of local legal busi- 
ness without employing local attorneys. 

The name of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company was brought into the hear- 
ing during questioning of A. W. Hahn, 
of Fort Collins, Colo., one of the Shaw 
campaign managers. “As manager for 
Shaw were you accorded any privileges 
in the matter of broadcasting not ac- 
corded any other candidate?” Senator 
Nye asked. Mr. Hahn replied that the 
radio broadcasting arrangements had 
been handled by the agency that handled 
all of the Shaw advertising. 

“Did you have any conference at any 
time or any understanding with Mr. M. 
H, Aylesworth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, 
campaign?” was the next question. 
did not,” Mr, Hahn answered, 


ay 


to have members} 


At the} 


regarding this | 


|Proposed Projects Will Cost 


Bids for the construction of five vet- 
erans’ hospitals, in various parts of the 
country, will probably be received within 
the next 45 days, though the length of; 
time before the contracts will be awarded 
will vary widely, according to information 
furnished by the Veterans’ Bureau, Nov. 
15. The cost of these hospitals will be ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, it was stated, and 


‘about 1,250 men will be employed in build- 
is illustrated by two incidents called to| 


ing them. . 
The following information was fur- 
nished by the Bureau. 


The dates set for the advertising of 
bids for the construction of five vet- 
erans’ hospitals began on Oct. 16 and 
will continue until Dec. 15. Since many 
matters enter into the awarding of the 
contracts, the time of the awards may 
vary between a few days and a matter 
of weeks after the bids are in. 


|Work on 15 Hospitals 


Now Progressing 


Construction work on 15 different 
hospitals is going on at the present time, 
with the work at Excelsior Springs prac- 


en’s Clubs, Dr. Gilbreth said, has pledged | tically completed, and that at Lincoln, 


Nebr., completed with the exception of 
the final inspection. Approximately 
3.500 men are now employed on these 
various projects, and the number that 
vill be added by the five contracts which 
will be let shortly will be about 1,250. 

The first of these five hospitals, bids 
for which were advertised Oct. 16, will 
be built at Augusta, Ga., and will cost 
about $300,000; while on Oct. 25, bids 
were advertised for the work at Gulf- 
port, Miss., which is to cost $340,000. 
On Nov. 10, the bids for the Knoxville, 
Iowa, hospital, which will vost $270,000, 


| will. be advertised; and five days later 


that for Memphis, Tenn., which will re- 
quire an expenditure of $400,000. The 
hospital for the State of Indiana will be 
advertised for construction bids on Dec. 
15, and will cost $500,000. The bids on 
these hospitals are not received until 30 
days after they are advertised, but no 
definite date for the awarding is set. 

The hospitals which are being con- 
structed and which will be constructed 
from now on, will have the very finest 
and most up-to-date equipment. Every 
|}means of preserving sanitation and a 
general air of healthfulness will be used, 
/and the most scientific apparatus will be 
installed as long as it can be purchased 
with the allotted money. 


Talking Picture 


Equipment Installed 


Since the Bureau has begun building} 
these hospitals, much knowledge has} 
been gained from past experience, and 
leach additional hospital benefits from} 
that knowledge gained in the construc- | 
| tion of the others. Every measure which | 


sight from public or tax-supported gov- 
ernmental departments—city and State; 

Authentic estimates as to the present 
number of unemployed in specific com- 
munities, and a description of the plans 
under way for the creation of emergency 
work for the unemployed, the speeding-up 
of long. time public works projects, and 
j the prevalence and degree of success of 
“Give a Day’s Work” campaigns. 

It is expected that this inquiry will 
bring to light new types of unemploy- 
ment relief measures which are proving 
effective in some communities. 

In accepting the Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America’s offer of as- 
sistance, Porter R. Lee who is directing 
the social work aspects of the President’s 
emergency employment program de- 
clared that this cooperation will enable 
the President’s Committee to avoid many 
of the mistakes made in hurried attempts 
to extend relief in other national unem- 
ployment crises. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 15 





9:30 a. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency 


Construction of a new hospital for the service of the United States 

Veterans’ Bureau at Hartford, Conn., will be completed early next 

year, according to information made available on behalf of the 

Bureau. The unit, which will also provide facilities for a regional 

office of the Bureau, is being built at an estimated cost of $1,000,- 

000. The hospital building, a anne will have a capacity of 
0 beds. 


Bids for Construction of Five Hospitals 
To Be Received by Veterans’ Bureau 


And Employ About 1,250 Men 





Committee for Employment, called to 
discuss the unemployment problem. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, called to discuss the prospec- 
tive legislative situation in the next 
session of Congress. 

11 a. m.—Chester H. Gray, repre- 
sentat@&ve of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and Edward A. 
O’Neill, vice president of the Fedevra- 
tion, called to discuss the Federation’s 
legislative program for presentation to 
the forthcoming session of Congress. 

11:30 a. m.—Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, 
of Washington, D. C., called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to 
present Mr. Coleman, a member of the 
Australian parliament. 

12:30 p. m.—The newly appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico, J. Reuben 
Clark, who will leave Noy. 17 for his 
diplomatic post at Mexico City, called. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


¢ 
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United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


Approximately $2,000,000 


is considered a benefit to the patient is 
being put into effect. 

The latest talking-picture equipment | 
is being installed in these hospitals, and 
the best films that can be secured are} 
shown to the patients. Other forms of 
beneficial recreation are being put in| 
all the hospitals now. ; 

The bids for contracts on the hospital 
for western New York State will be ad- 
vertised on Apr. 1, 1931, and the con- 
tracts will be received 30 days later. 
This is the largest hospital contemplated 
under the present construction plans, and 
will be in the vicinity of Canandaigua. 
The cost of this hospital will be approxi- 
mately $1,800,000. It is estimated that 
500 men will be used on this job, and 
while nov-specific length of time can be| 
set for the construction of this building, 
it is estimated that it. will require from 
18 to 24 months, although this is purely 
a conjecture. 

Between Jan. 1 and the same date of! 
the following year, construction of eight 
other buildings in widely scattered areas 
is planned; which will give employment 
to many other working men. 





Mortality Rate in Cities 
Identical With 1929 Figure 


_Telegraphic returns from 78 cities 
with a total population of 35,000,000 
for the week ended Nov. 8, indicate a 
mortality rate of 11.7. This is identical 
with the rate for the corresponding week 
of last. year. The highest rate (19.6): 
appears for Albany, ¢ t 
lowest (7.1) for Lynn, Mass. 
est infant mortality rate (188) appears 
for Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest 
for Canton, Ohio; Des Moines, Iowa, 
Duluth, Minn.; Paterson, N. J.; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.,. and Waterbury, Conn., 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 11.9 
for the 45 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti- 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose. population was found to 
be less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear 
as having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Correction in Published 


Membership of Congress | 


William Tyler Page, Clerk of the} 
House of Representatives, Nov. 15 issued | 
the following correction of the prelimi- 
nary and unofficial list of .membership 
of the 72nd Congress made public by 
him Nov. 14. (The list was printed in| 
full text in the issue of Nov. 15.) 

Tenth district, Iowa, Fred C. Gilchrist | 
(Rep.), of Laurens, Iowa, will succeed | 
L. J. Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa. | 
Representative Dickinson was not a can- | 
didate for reelection, having withdrawn 
to become a candidate for the Senate. 


Filing of Electrical | 
Contracts Is Ordered | 


New York Commission to Study 
Extent of Special Rates 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 15. 


The Public Service Commission today 
announced that it has directed every elec- 
trical corporation in the State to file with 
the Commission a list of all special con- 
tracts under which they are furnishing 
electric service to any individual, class 
or group of consumers. 


Under the terms of the order every | 


electric corporation is required to file 
with the Commission not later than Dec. 
1, 1930, a list of all contracts in effect 
on Sept. 1, 1930, in which there is any 
difference in any respect from the forms 
of contracts included in the regular 
schedules of the corporations now on file 
with the Commission. Contracts with 


She 
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Operating Costs _ 
Of Civilian and 
Federal Hospitals 


Public Health Officer Says 
Federal Institutions Are 
Maintained at Less Ex- 
pense Than Civil Hospitals 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
no Yifference from being in his own ela- 
borately appointed bedroom. - 

It “would seem, however that that 
would apply to a very small part of the 
people who form the ‘hospital population, 
and that beautiful surroundings, pleas- 
ant as they might be to the eye, would 
not be as restful as it is contemplated 
they should be if. they were provided 
at a cost beyond the power of the patient 
to pay and which would, therefore, 
keep him in a state of mental anxiety 
during his occupancy of the beautiful 
room. 

A comparison of the per capita cost 
of civilian hospitals with the cost of the 
hospitals operated by the Public Health 
Service can be made. , Five dollars a 
day per capita cost is considered moder- 
ate for a ward patient in a civilian hos- 
pital. The average cost in hospitals 
of the Public Health Service is $3.75 


or less, taking the average of the 25 


hospitals situated all over the country. 
Where does the difference lie? 
oats Student Nurses 
Civilian hospitals in the main have a 
medical superintendent who is paid and 
a few internes who are also paid, but 


| the entire medical staff attends the ward 


patients free of charge and no salaries 
are paid to them. A nursing school 
takes charge of the nursing with a 
moderate number of graduate nurses. 
Various opinions are advanced from time 
to time as to the cost of a nursing 
school, some authorities stating that the 
proper nursing school is more costly 
than graduate service and others believ- 
ing that they are getting their nursing 
done for approximately nothing by the 
conducting of a nursing school. 

Usually in civilian hospitals patients 
pay for their laboratory work and for 
any x-ray work which is done. Usually 
x-ray work must be done on the outside. 
They pay for drugs, for dressings, for 
use of the operating room, for anaes- 
thetics, etc., all extra over and above 
the cost of the room. 

Staff of Graduates 

_*In hospitals of the Public Health Serv- 
ice included in the $3.75 per capita cost 
are the salaries of all doctors from the 
medical officer in charge and the con- 
sultants down, full graduate nursing 
service is proyided,. graduate dietitians, 
physiotherapists, dental clinics, eye, ear, 
nose and throat clinics, X-ray depart- 
ments, laboratories, extensive physio- 
therapy equipment including hydrother- 
apy, electrotherapy and diathermy. 

The orderly and attendant service is 
paid for at the usual civilian rates, there 
being no enlisted personnel in the Public 
Health Service which can be called upon 
as is the case with Army and Navy hos- 
pitals. Equipment in these hospitals is 
ample, beds are comfortable, good mat- 
tresses and everything needed is provided 
for the comfort of the patient. : 

It would form an interesting subject ‘ 
for study just why it is that these hos- 
pitals giving certainly as good care as 
can be found in any hospital in the 
United States in all the essentials which 
go to make up good care, but without 
the frills, are run at so much less cost 
than civilian hospitals of a corresponding 
bed capacity and in the same locality. 
Of course, simplicity of equipment should 
not be objectionable in a hospital. Ex- 
tensive hangings, overstuffed furniture 
are just dust catchers and sick people 
can be made just as comfortable in a . 
good bed without all of these expen- 
sive accessories as they can with them. 

Staff to Patient Ratio 

Nurses are appointed to these Public 
Health Service hospitals in a ratio of 
one nurse to 10 beds, exclusive of ad- 
ministration, dietitians approximately 
one to 100 beds, and physiotherapists one 
to 40 beds. The ratio of nursing per- 
sonnel is exclusive of administration and 
administration includes the chief nurse 
and her assistant, operating room force, 
nurses on duty in clinics, and night super- 
visors; so that the end result is about 
one nurse to seven patients. This force 
seems entirely adequate even to the point 
of giving special nursing service when 
indicated to a very ill patient. The 
Service is a very active one both medical 
and surgical, the turnover is rapid, which 
means great activity for the hospital. 

Possibly one of the great sources of 
saving is in the fact that there is but one 
ration throughout the Service with the 
exception of the special diets, and the 
varied rations for ward patients and pri- 
vate patients, etc., found in a_ civilian 
hospital are not found in these hospitals. 
Drugs, laboratory examinations, X-ray 
pictures, cardiographs; in fact all treat- 
ment needed for a patient can be pro- . 
vided in the hospital without expense. to 
the patient. 

It will be seen, therefore, that much 
more service is provided for patients in 
these hospitals at a materially lessened 
cost than maintains in civilian hospitals, 


Mr. McNary Planning 
Drought Relief Act 


Law Proposed to Make $60,+ 
000,000 Available to Farmers 


Legislation to pave the way for loans 
to farmers in drought areas approxi< 
mating $60,000,000 is being planned by, 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Such loans, 
Mr. MeNary stated orally Nov. 15, would 
be used to purchase seed, fertilizer and 
similar necessities for 1931 crops. 

The projected measure would provide 
for States included in the emergency 
drought relief area of the past Summer, 
21 in number. Following the precedent 





other utilities and municipalities are not 
covered by the order. 

Chairman Milo R. Maltbie, of the New 
York Public Service Commission, stated 
that the purpose of the Commission in 
adopting this order was to ascertain to 
what extent there were special contracts 
in force throughout the State under 
which consumers were obtaining service 
under more favorable conditions or at 
lower rates than the public is generally 
paying. —~ 

When questioned as to the action which 
the Commission would take when these 
reports had been obtained, Mr. Maltbie 
stated orally that no course had been de- 
cided upon, that the Commission first de- 
sired to obtain the facts and the extent 
and importance of the special contracts, 
and that the Commission would then de- 
cide what gteps: would ‘next be taken, 


set by similar enactments during the 
past two years for certain South Atlantic 
and Northwestern States, the funds 
would be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ; 

The last Congress appropriated $7,000,- 
000 for such advances, InN emergency 
areas in 15 States, to be used “for the 
purchase of seed of suitable crops, seed 
for stock work, and fertilizer.” A first 
lien on the crop was accepted as security 
for the loans. 

States included by the President’s 
Drought Committee in the emergency 
area last Summer are: Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Texas and Mis- 
sissippi, 





aye 


Conference on 


Child Welfare 


‘Twelve Hundred Leaders in 
Field Expected to Attend 


Four-day Session Open- 
ing November 19 


The attendance at the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion will be between 2,000 and 3,000 per- 
sons, a statement outlining the program 
of the conference made public at the. De- 
partment of the Interior, Nov. 15 de- 
clares. 

President Hoover will formally open 
the conference Wednesday evening, Nov. 
19, with an address which will be broad- 
cast over a double national radio hook- 
up. The conférence will be in session 
four days and both the Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and the 
Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, will 
make addresses. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Between 2,000 and 3,000 men and 
women interested in phases of child 
care and protection will gather in Wash- 
ington Wednesday (Nov. 19) from every 
State for the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection which has 
been called by the President. 

Many Experts Expected 

Many of those planning to come are 
included in the roll of 1,200 experts who 
during the past year ‘and a halt have 
conducted surveys and drawn up the find- 
ings and recommendations which will be} 
presented to the conference. 

The first session at Constitution Hall 
on Wednesday evening will be general. 
A short welcoming address will be made} 
by Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, chairman of the confer- 


| United States (in thousands), A; 





ence. This will be followed by an ad- 
dress by President Hoover which will 
be broadcast over a double national 
radio hookup of the Mational Broadcast- 
ing Company and the Columbia System. 

Secretary of Labor, James . 


National Economy of Child Health and 
Protection.” The remainder of the day 
will be occupied . ith section meetings 
and round table talk on all the phases} 
of child care with which the conference | 
deals. 
Greup Secsions Planned 

Group dinners, luncheons and even 

breakfasts 


terested in the same problem meet for} 
discussion. 

The general session on Friday evening | 
will be addressed by Miss Martha Van! 
Rensselaer, assistant director of the con- | 
ference and director of the College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
and by Secretary Wilbur. Secretary 
Wilbur’s subject will be “A Survey and 
a Challenge.” 

Saturday morning will be devoted to! 
brief reports of the section meetings | 
given by the chairmen of the sections: | 
Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, of Philadel- | 
phia, medical service section; Surgeon | 
General Hugh S. Cumming, Public} 
Health Service and administration sec- | 
tion; F. J. Kelly, Ph. D., Chicago, edu- 
cation and training section; C. C. Cars- 
tens, Ph. D., New York City, the handi- 
capped section. 

At 12:45 p. m., after the adjournment 
of the conference, Secretary Wilbur will | 
report the findings to the radio audience | 
over the National Farm and Home aoe 


| 


of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Dr. Harry E. Barnard, of Indianapolis, 
in conference director. The personnel of 
the four sections has been chosen from 
the Nation’s leaders in child welfare, and 
every possible branch of scientific know]l- 
edge concerning children is represented | 
upon the many committees. | 

Dr. Hamill’s associates are Kenneth 
D. Blackfan, M. D., Boston; Fred L. | 
Adair, M. D., Chicago; Philip Van Ingen, 
M. D., New York. | 

Surgeon General Cumming is assisted 
by E. L. Bishop, M. D., Nashville; 
George H. Bigelow, M. D., Boston; H. 
A. Whittaker, Minneapolis. 

Associated with Dr. Kelly are Louise 
Stanley, Ph. D., Washington, D. C.; 
John E. Anderson; Ph. D., Minneapolis; | 
Thomas D. Wood, M. D., New York; 
Anne 8S. Davis, Chicago; Henry Breckin- | 
ridge, New York; Charles S. Berry, Ph. 
D., Columbus, Ohio; and James E. West, 
New York. 

Dr. Carstens, Director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, has as his| 
assistants: Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson,'! 
formerly of Raleigh, N. C., now of Tren-! 
ton, N. J.; William J. Ellis, Trenton; 
Homer Folks, New York, and 


Judge! 
Frederick’ P. Cabot, Boston. 


+ ee ee 
Farm Legislation Progrém 
Discussed With President | 


Davis, | 1923... 
vice chairman of the conference, will ad- | 1924. 
dress the conference at 9:30 Thursday | 1925. 
morning at Constitution Mall on “The | 1926... 


|time and money. 


| po 
}and Cities, the record of building per- : 


| Private Construction 
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Planning and Control of 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


By Leo Wolman 


of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 
the report was 


ARTICLE IX 
Geographical Distribution of Public Works 


WHILE there are notable exceptions to the rule, expenditure on public 

works varies roughly with the population of the area and with the 
number of large cities in it. In all of the districts, also, expenditures are 
concentrated in much the same categories—educational and public build- 
ings, and road, street and bridge construction. 

The statistics of the numbers employed on the various kinds of construc- 
tion work in this country are notoriously inadequate. Construction work, 
both public and private, is in the main done by changing groups of con- 
tractors who keep. their own pay roll records but who, as a rule, do not 
deposit them in any central! bureau. For this reason, there is not for the 
construction industry in this country any satisfactory index, as suitable 
as those available for the manufacturing and rail transportation industries, 
of monthly and annual fluctuations in employment. Even the elaborate 
Census of Occupations of 1920 is defective in this respect in that it is 
difficult, because of the nature of the occupational classifications, to derive 
a satisfactory total of the numbers employed in all branches of the con- 
struction industry. ; ; 

For estimating the numbers employed in public construction, then, re- 
course may be had to a number of alternative methods, each equally logical 
or reasonable. From an examination of many sources, it would appear 
that the average wage and salary bil + 
in construction enterprises of all kinds | as were used in making the public con- 


runs about 40 per cent of the value of} struction estimates, in computing the 
output. For the State of Ohio very | figures of column 3. 
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Book Industry 
Little Affected 


‘By Depression 


ee, 


elaborate annual returns from construc- 
tion industries yield the average annual 
earnings of employes in these industries. 
Dividing the total wage bill on public 
construction by these figures of annual 
earnings gives the results shown in the 
following tabulation: ; 

Estimated volume of public construction, 
estimated 
total wages paid in. public construction, 
United States (in thousands), B; average 
annual earnings in all construction in Ohio, 
C; estimated number employed on public 
construction, United States (in thou- 
sands), D: . 


$797 
1,000 
1,038 
1,139 


A 
.«+ $1,993,000 
. 2,500,000 
2,594,000 
2,847,000 
1927 3,488,000 1,395 
1928.. 3,599,000 1,440 887 
Comparing, again, the number em- 
ployed on public works in New York 
City with the expenditures on public 
construction in that city and applying 
this ratio to the total expenditures on 
public works throughout the country 
gives the number so employed in 1928 


will be features of both} as slightly in excess of 1,000,000. Other 
Thursda;' and Friday when groups in-| estimates, made by a variety of meth-| 
ods, yield totals as low as 500,000 and} 
las high as 630,000. 


In the absence of 
comprehensive continuous pay-roll sta- 
tistics for the many divisions of the con- 


| struction industry, it is impossible to 
| reconcile these divergent estimates; but} 
| inspection of the data would appear to 
{lead to the conclusion that somewhat 


more than 800,000 persons were in 1928 


|employed in this country in public con- 


ly 


struction. 

The Methods of Estimating the Tota 
Volume of Public Works.—In measuring 
the expenditures on public works, the 
best sources of information are unques- 


| tionably the financial reports of the gov- 
jernmental agencies that do the spend- 
| ing. [ 
| however, the use of such sources in ar- 


As has been pointed out before, 


riving at the total expenditure in the 
country is a task requiring considerable 
Under the circum- 
stances, then, it is necessary to fall back 
on certain standard sources, which are 
themselves incomplete and inadequate 
but which can be employed as the basis 
for further estimate. 


se are Financial Statistics of States 


mits, published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the figures on contracts 
awarded published by the Engineering 
News-Record and the statistics of con- 
tracts awarded published by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. Each of these 
sources has its virtues and defects and 
it is, on the whole, quite impossible for 


;a great variety of reasons, entirely to 
| reconcile estimates derived from each. 


Volume of Public and 


~ 


These estimates are made on the basis 


1of the Dodge figures of reported con- | 


tracts awarded, which afford the most 


inclusive and, for the purpose in view, | 


the most satisfactory data available. 
These reported construction statistics 
have been corrected to cover the entire 
country, to include items omitted and to 


|give proper weight to highway and bridge 
construction and maintenance expendi- | 
|tures, clearly under-represented in the} 
| Dodge figures for this class of work. 


Estimate of Total Volume of Public 
and Private Construction.—It is of in- 
terest to have an idea of the proportion 


| public construction has been of all con- 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s legislative program to be laid be- 
fore the forthcoming session of Congress 
was discussed with President Hoover at | 
the White House on Nov. 15 by Chester 
H. Gray, Washington representative of 
the federation, and Edward A. O’Neill,| 
of Montgomery, Ala., its vice president. 
The program will be. formulated at a 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to be held in Boston, Mass., | 
from Dec. 8 to 10, inclusive. 

After their conference with President 
Hoover, Mr. Gray stated orally that he 
told the President the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s program would in- 
clude legislation covering agricultural 
credits; increased appropriation for agri- 
culture; larger appropriations for the 
American merchant marine to enable the 
construction of additional ships; Muscle 
nes and the Agricultural Marketing 

ct. 


American Naval Forces 


struction in the country in recent years. 
In the following table an estimate has 
been made of the total volume of com- 
bined public and private construction of 
all kinds from 1923 to 1928, and com- 
pared with the volume of public con- 
struction alone during this period. This 
estimate was arrived at by the same 
procedure as that used in estimating the 
total value of public construction. 
Column 1 presents the most inclusive 


| Dodge series of recorded figures for the 


construction contracts awarded; column 
2 gives the estimates for the whole coun- 
try made by the Dodge Corporation on 
the basis largely of the figures of 
column 1. Both these columns omit 
most new buildings under $5,000 each 
and much remodeling and alteration 
work; ti.ey also greatly undervalue to- 
tal road and bridge expenditures, as ex- 
plained above. These omissions have 
been fully rectified by the same means 


*Public construction contracts awarded 


Removed From Nicaragua | gaucational buildings 


The American naval mission sent to 
Nicaragua to supervise the recent elec- 
tions is being evacuated with the excep- 
tion of 42 men, the Department of State 
announced Nov. 15. The announcement 
Tollows in full text: ; 

The evacuation of the bulk of the per- 
sonnel of the electoral mission and addi- 
tional Marines temporarily ashore 
Nicaragua to assist in the 


| 


| Hos 


|B 


pitals and institutions ....., 
Military and naval buildings .,. 
Public. buildings 
Waterfront develo 
ridges 
Incinerators 


pments 


| Lighting systems .. 

| Docks and piers .... 

| Subways and tunnels ... 
| Sewage systems 

in| Street paving and road 
reservation | Water supply systems .. 


of order during the electoral period, be- | Parks (public) 


gan on Nov. 4 and will be completed | 
when the U. S. S. “Rochester” leaves | 
Corinto for the Canal Zone on Nov. 17, | 
the American Minister to Nicaragua, Mr. | 
Matthew E. Hanna, reported to the De- | 
partment of State today. 

The total electoral personnel thus 


enlisted men and 153 additional marines. | 
Eighteen officers and 24 enlisted men will 
remain to complete the work of the mis- | 
sion, 


$981,440 


Total public construction .... ak 
Total public construction (inclusive 
of private schools and exclusive of 


subways, tunnels, docks and piers) 1,003,272 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation, stati 


*The 36 States included are the same as those covered by Table 38 of 27 northeastern 


evacuated embraces 36 officers and 536 South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. 


*Private schools, which were subtracted from the figures for educational buildings in earlier years, are included in these four 
In 1923 they amounted to $46,023,500; in 1924 to $ 


years. 
<Not reported in these four years. 
SNot reported in these four years. 
| Estimated as one-half total parks. 


. | 
The best known sources for this pur- 


352,229 


Estimated total public and private con- 
struction in United «States, 1923-1928 (in 
millions): 

"Dodge figures of total construction, 37 
States, A; Dodge estimate of total construc- 
tion, United States, B; estimated total pub- 
lic and private construction, United States, | 
C; estimated total -public construction, | 
United States, D; per cent public is of total | 
construction, United States, E: 


B C 
$4,768 $6,368 
5,237 7,305 

8,911 
9,350 
9,542 
9,936 


A | 
3,990 
4,479 
6,006 
6,381 
6,303 
6,628 


tl 


| 1923 
1924... 
j1925.. . 


$1,993 
2,500 
2,594 
2,847 
3,488 
3,599 


| 
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; “In 1923 and 1924 the amounts given are 
for 36 States. 


New Discovery of Gold | 


Is Reported From Ontario | 


| 


sidered to be one of the most important | 
made in northern Ontario has been re- | 
ported to the Department-of Commerce 
by Charles W. Allen, Vice Consul at 
North Bay, Ontario. The Ontario De- 
partment of Mines attaches considerable 


importance to the find, the Department 
was advised. The Department’s state- | 
ment follows in full text: 

A new gold discovery has been. re- 
ported from 50 miles north and a little 
i west of Elk Lake on the Montreal River, 
in the district of Temiskaming, and 18 
claims have been staked by the interests 
| making the discovery. Prospectors drawn 
| by news of the strike report other finds, 

extending into Hincks township. 

Ontario Department of Mines has at- 
j tached eonsiderable importance to the 
find, according to the Ottawa Journal. 


A new discovery of gold generally con- 








It is generally.considered to be ene of}. 


the most important discoveries yet made 
in northern Ontario. Representatives of 
j}many large mining companies. are re- 
| ported to be ‘on the ground trying to se- 
cure options on some of the claims. 


‘ 
! 


State Department Lists 
Foreign Service Transfers 


| : ; : s 
: Changes in Foreign Service assign- 
ments have just been announced by the! 
Department of State as follows: i 


The following Foreign Service Officers, | 
| unclassified, now detailed to the Foreign; 
: Service School, have been assigned Amer- | 
,ican Vice Consuls at the posts following | 
their respective names: i 

Robert A. Acly, of Massachusetts, Tuguci- 
galpa; George V. Allen, of North Carolina, | 
Shanghai; Robert J. Blake, of Oregon,} 
Tsinan; William F. Cavenaugh, of Cali- | 
fornia, Callao-Lima; Edmund J. Dorsz, of | 
Michigan, Yokohama; Frederic .C, Fornes, | 
, of New York, Sao Paulo; Hayward G. Hill, | 
of Louisiana, Kobe; Charles A. Hutchinson, | 
of Minnesota, Tokyo; William D. Moreland | 
|Jr., of Oregon, Guayaquil; William E. Scot- | 
ten, of California, Saigon. 

Louis Sussdorf Jr., of New York, now! 
Counselor of Legation at Riga, Latvia, des- | 
ignated Counselor of Legation at Buch- 
arest, Rumania. 

Felix Cole, of Washington, D. C., now} 
American Consul General at Frankfort on | 
the Main, Germany, designated Counselor of 
Legation at Riga. 

Stuart E. Grummon, of Newark, N. J.,} 
now Second Secretary of Legation at Port | 
au Prince, Haiti, detailed to the Depart-| 
ment of State. | 

William A. Smale, of San Diego, Calif., 
now American Consul at Guaymas, Mexico, 
assigned Consul at Ensenada, Mexico. 

James R. Wilkinson, of Madison, Wis., 
now American Consul at Helsingfors, Fin- 
land,.assigned Consul at Havana, Cuba. 

Herbert S. Goold, of San Francisco, Calif., | 
now First Secretary of Legation at San}; 
Jose, Costa Rica, appointed Consul Gen- | 
eral and assigned American Consul Gen- | 
eral at Beirut, Syria. | 

Henry P. Starrett, of Dade City, Fla., 
now American Consul General at Genoa, | 
Italy, designated Counselor of Embassy 
at Lima, Peru. 





Noncareer 

Reginald B. Zumstein, of Lafayette, Ind., | 
resigned Oct. 21, 1930, as Honorary Vice} 
Consul at Penang, Straits Settlements. 

The transfer of Vice Consul Charles B. 
Beylard from Tunis, Tunisia, to Nice, | 
France, has been canceled, and Mr. Beylard 
has been appointed Vice Consul at Mar- | 
seilles, France. 

George W. Renchard, of Detroit, Mich., 
now serving as a clerk in the American 
Consulate at Izmir, Turkey, has been ap- | 
pointed a Vice Consul at that post. | 

Edward Hastings Carter, Vice Consul at | 
| St. John, New Brunswick, died at his post 
| Oct. 14, 1930. 





> - ——— _ ——. _ - - 
in 36 States, 1923-1929 (in thousangé): 


1924 
$294,654 
112,195 
2,202 
35,315 
47,254 
74,855 
2,908 
18,104 
10,362 
32,452 
55,735 
346,475 
58,074 
853 


1925 
$308,705 
108,502 
6,165 
45,938 
30,656 
92,050 
1,933 
38,9085 
18,158 
66,860 
99,232 
417,127 
49,798 
1,356 


7$967,0 


23,284 
40,417 
65,539 

2,603 
19,925 
15,617 

8,575 
54,689 


$70,0 
94,8 
496,7 
42,261 
1,454 1,9 


$1,091,438 


$1,285,465 


$1,489,4 


1,121,409 1,304,946 1,419,4 


stical division. 


"9 
le, 


Figures represent mainly estimates of subway construction in New York City. 


| books in some areas and is designated the 


{central libraries. 


| tound in the schools are ill suited to the 
| regional needs or are not patronized. 


!says the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


‘the year 1889 when per capital consump- 


| 1920. 


1926 


130,644 


70,662 


785,300; and in 1925 to $104,498,700. 


me ee 


Sales This Year Said to Be 
Only Slightly Below Those 


Of Corresponding Period 
In 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

more intelligent presentation of books to 
the public by both publisher and re- 
tailer. 

Nearly 230,000,000 books were sold in 
1927, the last year for which census fig- 
ures are available, or about two for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
There is little doubt that the number 
sold in subsequent years has been larger. 

The following information was fur- 
nished by the White House Conference: 

Public library facilities at present do 
not reach 54,000,000 people, of whom 
20,000,000 are children. The extension 
of library service is urged, and the es- 

| tablishment of a spirited, well written, 
purposeful and illustrated magazine for 
young children is recommended. 

When girls abandon their childish 
books, they turn predominantly to ro- 
:mantic books while the boys turn pre- 
dominantly to scientific and technical 
books. 
| The daily circulation of newspapers in 
| this country is 66,305,151, and the com- 
mittee on youth outside the school and 
home which made the survey reports 
that this for millions is almost the sole 
available reading. 

Lack of library facilities and fixed | 
reading habits, explain in some meas- 
ure the small book reading among the 
rural population of the Nation. 

Children’s Reading 

Periodicals enjoy a wide circulation. 
There are 36 periodicals with a circu- 
lation over 1,000,000 each, and 75 more 
which have a circulation over 20,000 each. 

Neither books nor periodicals, however, 
reach the large adolescent population of 
the Nation. There are 14 boys’ and girls’ | 
magazines, outside of religious periodi- 
cals, which have a total circulation of 
2,094,578. In 1929, of the 10,187 new 
titles or editions of books published, 931 
or 9 per cent were for children. This 
marks a steady increase in children’s } 
books which has been going on for the 
past 10 Years. 

What children read is largely a prob- 
lem of accessibility, and too few chil- 
dren’s book shops exist. Library fa- 
cilities in rural areas are still inadequate 
although town and county units are offer- 
ing rural areas library facilities. The 
automobile is being used to distribute 


“library on wheels.” Also in 37 States 
books are being distributed by mail from 


School Libraries 
Of 25,000 secondary schools, the Com- | 
mittee calls attention to the* fact that 
only 3,000 are known to have well-or- 
ganized libraries. Many of the libraries 


Social agencies like churches, the Y. 

M. C..A., the Y. W. C. A., Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and the 4-H Clubs are 
working out cooperative programs with 
libraries- which tend to make library} 
users of their members. 
Publishers are urged to continue the 
publishing programs of the past 10 
years, and schools and parents are 
urged to develop in the child early read- 
ing habits. 

A spirited and well written illustrated 
magazine for children should pro- 
vided, and writers should be encouraged 
to turn their creative talents to chil-| 
dren’s books and magazines. . 

Various social agencies and organiza- | 
tions are urged to develop library serv- | 
ice that may meet the reading needs of | 
their groups. 

Studies of the reading preferences of 
children, of the influence of reading on; 
@haracter, of the place of books in} 
the teaching process, and of the factors 
which affect the wise use of books are 
recommended. 


Record Set in Use 
Of Dairy Products 





Butter Consumption Single Ex- 
ception, Figures Reveal 


Per capita consumption of all dairy | 
products except butter is now at the | 
highest point in the Nation’s at eee 
nomics, United States Department of | 
Agriculture. There has been a marked | 
upward trend especially in the last 10) 
years. | 

Per capita consumption of butter last | 
year is computed at 17.61 pounds com- 
pared with 14.7 pounds 10 years ago. | 
The peak in butter consumption was in | 

| 
tion was 19.9 pounds. | 


People are eating more cheese, as | 
shown by an average per capita con-| 


| sumption of 4.62 pounds last year, com- 


pared with 3.50 pounds per person in| 
Consumption of condensed and | 
evaporated milk last year was 16.58 | 
pounds per person, of which 2.75 pounds 
was condensed, and 13.83 pounds evapo- 
rated. In 1920 consumption of condensed 
and evaporated milk was 10.17 pounds 


} 
per person. | 


Ice cream consumption last year was} 
three gallons per person compared with | 
2.46 gallons in 1920, and with 1.04 gal-| 
lons in 1910. 

Milk consumption per person is esti- 
mated now at approximately 58 gallons 
per person annually, although exact fig- 
ures on this commodity are not yet 
available. Milk consumption in 1920 was 
43 gallons per person. 


1927 
7$568,803 
158,788 
8,855 
66,098 
43,098 
175,059 
6,766 


1928 

4$384,591 
162,084 
14,528 
57,311 
54,820 
166,636 
3,789 

24,49 
(t) 
885,000 
110A93 
610,561 
102,237 
2,167 


$1,778,155 


1929 
1$369,527 
149,030 
9,041 
107,822 
78,111 
122,168 
2,361 
34,726 
(2) 
$95,000 
105,828 
577,412 
48,849 
2,285 


$1,702,160 


59 


00 
57 
54 
68 
63 $1,713,172 


63 1,633,172 1,693,155 1,607,160 


States; and in addition: North Carolina, 


aS 


17, 1930-- 


Apparatus which drills holes in newly-constructed concrete high- 

ways is used by field engineers of the Maryland State Roads Com- 

mission in obtaining samples for testing purposes. The apparatus 

which removes the test cores is mounted on a truck, a8 shown in 

the above photograph. The Commission maintains a laboratory 
in which its tests are conducted. 


Broadcasters Association to Confer 


With Federal Officials on Problems 


First General Conference Since 1926 Will Take Up Issues 
Vital to Interests of Industry 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The first/sociation and radio editor of the Chi- 


;general conference of broadcasters with|cago Daily News, Gen. Saltzman will} 
Federal officials since 1926 will convene|address the convention. 


here Noy. 17 under the auspices of the 


‘National Association of Broadcasters. 
Problems of mutual interest affecting | problem, and suggestions to States and 


the regulation of radio, types of pro- 
grams, engineering requirements, radio 


copyrights, and other questions are sched- 


uled for discussion with officials of the 
Federal Radio Commission and members 
of Congress. Maj. Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman, retired, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Col. Thad H. Brown, its general 
counsel, and Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, chief engi- 


The convention will last three days. 


All of the more than 600 broadcasters} and in affording maximum service to 
In 1926, Herbert! listeners, he declared orally Nov. 17. 


have been invited. 
Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, 
called such a conference in Washington 
for the “self-regulation” of broadcasting, 
before the Federal Radio Commission 
had been established, and before pas- 
sage of the radio law. 


Legislative aspects of broadcasting will 
be discussed before the convention by 
a member of Congress not yet definitely 
named. Representative Frederick R. 
Lehlbach, of New Jersey, is tentatively 
scheduled for this address. 

The program shows that following the 
welcome address by the Mayor of Cleve- 
land, and the opening address of Wil- 
liam S. Hedges, president of. the as- 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Circulation of Congressional 


Record Totals About 35,000 


Committee on Printing Considering Presenting Report 
In Larger and More Legible Type 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By Ansel Wold 


Clerk, Joint Committee on Printing 


- CONNECTION with the important 
work of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, it requests the designation 
annually of a special committee com- 
posed of certain officials representing 
the various branches of the Govern- 
ment Departments, which is known as 
the Committee on Paper Specifications. 
F. P. Veitch, in charge of the Leather 
and Paper Laboratory, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, is its chairman. Other 
members of this Committee are 
B. W. Scribner, Chief of the Paper Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce; Arthur H. Smith, Chief 
of the Division of Publications, Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, representing the Per- 
manent Conference on Printing; Ernest 
E. Emerson, Purchasing Agent, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; William H. 
Kervin, Storekeeper and Traffic Man- 
ager, Government Printing Office; 
Byron L. Wehmhoff, Technical Director, 
Government Printing Office; and the 
Inspector of Paper and Material, Joint 
Committee on Printing, and Ansel 
Wold, Clerk to the Joint Committee on 
Printing, who acts as Secretary of the 
Conmittee on Paper Specifications. 
This Committee submits its findings 
and recommendations to the Joint Com- 
mittee for approval and adoption. 
no ae Us 
BY THIS Committee all phases of the 
Government establishments are rep- 
resented and the technical requirements 
of the large paper purchases of the 
Government are met. For the fiscal 
year beginning Mar. 1, 1930, it was 
estimated that the requirements of 
paper would be approximately 54,300,- 
000 pounds. 

The Committee also makes awards 
for the purchase of envelopes and for 
the year beginning Mar. 1, 1930, it was 
estimated that approximately 39,057,- 
000 would be required for Government 
use. 

In publishing the Congressional 
Record, containing the debates and pro- 
ceedings of Congress, there are em- 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 18, Dr. Furst, Chief, Division of Docu- 
ments, Library of Congress, will describe the organization and functions of the 


Library. 
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Shown in Year - 
By Smithsonian 
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Sees 


New Department Created, 
Expeditions Sent Out, 
And Exhibits Added, Sec- 
retary States 


. 

“The year has been gratifying and un- 
expectedly rich in progress,” said Dr, 
Charles G, Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the 1929 an- 
nual report of that institution. 

In outlining some of the activities of 
the institution last year, Dr. Abbot gave 
the follo ving information: 

John Gellatly, of New York, has made 
the gift of his extensive collection com- 
prising classic American and European 
paintings, outstanding specimens of 
jewelers’ art, tapestries, furniture, and 
oriental art, valued altogether at sev- 
eral million dollars, to the Smithsonian 
Institution to be placed in the National 
Gallery. 

A new department, the Division of 
Radiation and Organisms, has been 
added to the research laboratories of th 
institution, and already has made notab! 
| headway; in its preparation for studies 
on the relation of radiation to the 
growth of plants and the health of ani- 
mals and human deings. In connection 
with the Division, eight rooms of the 
Smithsonian Buildiag have been fitted 
for laboratories and offices, and labora- 
tory furniture and apparatus have been 

Books Issued i 


purchased. 

Four volumes of the seadeilh Sole 
entitled, “Smithsonian Scientific Series” 
have been issued by the publishers. Many 
expressions of appreciation have been re- 
ceived from subscribers, and the royal- 
ties to the institution, as author, to be 
used for promoting research and publi- 
cation, have exceeded expectations. The 
remaining eight volumes of the series 
are well advanced in preparation. 

Many expeditions have gone forth from 
the National Museum, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the Astrophysical 
Observatory, and the Freer Gallery to 
remote quarters of the earth. . 

Numerous monographs and original re- 
search articles have been published, em- 
bodying valuable results of observation. 

Exhibits Rearranged 

By cooperation with the War Depart- 
ment the military exhibits in the Na- 
tional Museum have been entirely rear- 
ranged. Along with this have gone othelp 
extensive improvements in exhibitions. 

Under the Act of 1928, by which 
Congress appropriated $20,000 to pro- 
| mote cooperative investigations in 
ethnology and archaeology in the sev- 
eral States to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, al- 
lotments totaling over $9,000 have been 
|made for projects in 10 different States. 

Progress has been made in the im- 
provements in the library. 

A new building for birds, believed to 
be the best for this purpose in the 
world, has been added to the equipment 
of the National Zoological Park. Con- 
gress has made provision for a new 
reptile house. 


Maryland State Roads Commission, 





He will speak 
on “Radio Regulation.” 


Legal aspects of the broadcaster’s 


municipalities how to regulate their own 
radio problems, such as interference to 
reception and prevention of slander of 
stations, will be the subject of Col. 
Brown’s speech, 


Dr. Jolliffe will tell the session, ac- 
cording to the program, of engineering 
problems. He will go into difficulties of 
station allocation, and of methods by 


Commission in eliminating interference 


Following addresses on such engineer- 
ing subjects as accomplishments in broad- 
casting, to be discussed by Edwin K. 
Cohan, technical adviser, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, and O. B. Hanson, 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
a round-table discussion of engineering 
will take place. Questions as to Com- 
mission regulations will bé put to Mr. 
Jolliffe and other officials of the Com- 
mission by broadcasting engineers. 

The Nov. 18 session will be devoted 
to business aspects of radio. The rela- 
tionship of advertising agencies to 


President Sends Brazil 
An Anniversary Message 





President Hoover on Nov. 15 sent a 
telegram to the President of Brazil con- 
gratulating him upon the 41st anni, 
versary of the founding of the Republi. 
The telegram follows in full text: 

“His Excellency, Dr. Getulio Vargas, 
Provisional President of Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro: In the nameof the people of 
the United States and in my own, I de- 
sire to extend to Your Excellency and 
to the people of Brazil on this memorable 
anniversary most cordial greetings and 
best wishes for the continued prosperity 
|of your great country. (Signed) Herbert 
Hoover.” 


[Continued on'Page 8, Column 2.] 


‘Brazil Government 
Dissolves Congress 


State Legislatures and City 
Councils Also Dismissed 


The federal congress, all legislative as- 
semblies and all municipal councils in 
Brazil are dissolved by order of a decree 
issued by the new government of that 
country, according to advices received by 
the Department of State and made pub- 
lic Nov. 13. The Department’s announce- 
ment follows in full text: : 

The provisional government of Brazil 
| issued a decree dated Nov. 11 which Am- 
bassador Edwin V. Morgan at Rio de 
Janeiro summarized ag follows in report- 
ing to the Department of State: 

1. The provisional government of Bra- 
zil has assumed not only the duties and 
attributes of the executive but also of 
the legislative power until a constituent 
assembly shall be elected which shall es- 
tablish the constitutional reorganization 
of the country. : 

2. It dissolves the federal congress and 
all legislative assembles in the states and 
municipal councils. 

3, The federal judiciary powers figyihe 
states, Acre territory and federal dis- 
trict, shall continue to be exercised in 
accordance with the laws in force with 
such modifications as the -present law 
provides. ae 

4, The federal and state constitutions 
as well as the federal laws and decrees 
shall continue in force subject to the 
«| modifications established by the present 


The present series deals with 


ployed 10 reporters, all veteran stenog- 
raphers, five in the Senate and five in 
the House. The Record, it will be re- 
called, was originally the Congressional 
Globe, a contract proposition given out 
to Reeves Brothers, and the job of 
printing was shifted around the news- 
paper offices of Washington. The Fed- 
eral Government took over the printing 
of the Record in 1873. 

The circulation of the Congressional 
Record is about 35,000, of which possi- 
bly 500 are paic subscribers. The 
Record sells for $8 for the long session, 
and $4 for the short session. There is 
no advertising, and the printing of 
extra copies of the speeches of the va- 
rious Senators and Members of the 
House supplies some revenue. Last 
year Members of Congress paid $92,- 


050.55 for such work. 
* * 
MEMBERS in 1926 took 20,691,170 
copies of their speeches in pam; 

phlet form. They pay the cost of re- 
printing their speeches out of their 
personal funds, but the franked en- 
velopes in which the speeches - are 
mailed are charged to Congress, these 
enveloy#; last year costing the Gov- 
ernment approximately $63,000. 

During the past several years the 
Committee has had under consideration 
the printing of the Congressional 
Record in a larger size of type and 
when the next session of Congress con- 
venes the Memhers of Congress will, 
no doubt, find the Congressional Record 
set in larger and more legible type. 

The Vice President and each of the 
Senators receive 90 copies; each of the 
Representatives, 62 copies; the Presi- 
dent, four copies; each of the foreign 
legations in Washington whose home 
government extends the same courtesy 
abroad, one copy; to the Chief Justice 
and Asseciate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, each one 
copy; to each Cabinet member, one 
copy,.and to each Washington corre- 
spondent whose name appears in the 
Congressional Directory, one copy. | 
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aw. reve 

6. All the judicial relations existing 
relating to private law shall continue in 
force. Fe 

7. Laws applicable to obligations and 
rights resulting from contracts, conces- 
sions or other obligations with the _fed- 
eral government, states, municipalities, 
federal district or territory of Acre shall 
remain in force. 

9. The financial autonomy of the states 
and fetlera] districts shall be maintained. 

10. The obligations assumed by the 
federal government, states and munici- 
palities, in relation to loans or other 
operations of public credit shall be main- 
tained. 

11. The provisional government shall 
nominate a federal representative for 
each state who shall have the powers 
formerly exercised by the president and 
the state legislature. rn 

12, The new federal constitution shall 
maintain the republican federated form 
and shall not restrict the rights of mu- 
nicipalities or Brazilian government as 
guaranteed by the constitution of 1891, 

15. A national consultative counsel 
will be created by a later decree and a 
special court will be organized to evok 


political crimes, ° 
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Igquiries for American Goods 


Received From All Over World 


Demand Includes Cement Barrels, Milk Pow-| 
der, Watchcases, Electric Ovens and Kitchen 
Stoves, Commerce Department Announces 


i 


Among the many inquiries 


for embalming fluid, cement barréis, 
ovens, varnishes and lacquers, kitchen stoves, haberdashery, 


HE constant demand for American-made products in foreign lands | 
is pointed out by the weekly list of foreign trade opportunities made 
public today vy the Department of Commerce. ‘7% 

yeceived from foreign merchants are those 


milk powder, watchcases, electric 
drawing and 


tracing paper, and numerous others named in the list. : : 

Yuecslavia, Straits Settlements, South Africa, Scotland, Switzerland, 
Peru, Germany, Canada, and many other countries in which markets for 
American goods are available are included in the list. ; 

Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be had 
upon application to any branch office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce centrally located throughout. the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 


which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 
_ Farm machinery and equipment, 
plows, ‘seeders, and grain shellers, 48540, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); incubators, 
brooders, an@ equipment, 48618, Copen- 
_ hagen, Denmark (p); plow shares and 
® mold boards, hard steel and plow bot- 
toms, 48619, Lyon, France (p); road- 
making machinery, 48587, Paris, France 
(a); tractors, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); tractors and scrapers, light weight, 
48598, Vienna, Austria (a). ’ 


Automotive: 

Automobile accessories and _ parts, 
48561, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); au- 
tomobile brakes, mechanical,. 48562, 
Mji\an, Italy (a); automobile springs, 
vides, and valve pins, and garage equip- 
ment, 48620, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(a); automobile and Truck cushions, 
48599, Bukoba, British East Afnica (p); 
trucks, motor, 48561, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a). 


Chemicals: 

Bone black, bone char, and formic 
acid, 48622, Montreal, Canada (a); 
borax, formic aldehyde, ammonium sul- 
phate, carbon black, nicatine products, 
and other industrial chemicals, 48600, 
Lubeck, Germany (a or p); chemicals, 
woodworking, 48623, Berlin, Germany 
(a); embalming fluids, 48601, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); enamel, white glazing, 
48563, Geneva, Switzerland (p); fertil- 
izers, 48621, Sydney, Australia (a); 
gum arabic, gum-lac, ultramarine blue, 
tar, turpentine, ._ potassium carbonate, 
caustic soda, potassium chloride, white 
lead sulphide of soda, antimoniate, 

#citric acid, ethereal oil, and 
hydrosulphide, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); insecticides, <griculitural, 48541, 
Tel-Aviv, Palestine (a); nicotine, white, 
95 to 98 per cent, 48542, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (p); paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers, and paint removers, 48623, 
Berlin, Germany (a); paints, var- 
nishes, and driers, 48540, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); pyrites, 48643, Lubeck, Ger- 
many (a or p); pyroxylin plastic, 48624, 
Milan, Italy (a); rosin and turpentine, 
48548, The Hague, Netherlands (a); 
rosin, and rosin pitch, 48559, Buenos 


Aires, Argentina (a); silicate of soda, | 


caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, cal- 


cium carbide, and sulphur in rock form, | 


48559, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
suiphur, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
48600, ‘Lubeck, Germany (a or p); var- 
nishes, wood fillers, and lacquers, 48542, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (p). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals, 48540, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); medicines, prepared, 
toilet preparations, veterinary prepara- 

Rions, and insecticides, 48621, Sydney, 
Australia (a); shaving preparations, 
48585, Barcelona, Spain (a); toilet prep- 
arations, 48647, Seville, Spain (a). 
Electrical Appliances: 

Battery plates and separators, in lots 
of 10,000 to 20,000, 48545, Dublin, Ire- 
land (p); household electrical appli- 
ances, 48585, Barcelona, Spain (a); iab- 
oratory equipment, electric, 48641 
Madrid, Spain (a and p); lights, head, 
electric, for railway cars, 48608, Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia (a and p); motors, 
electric, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
ovens, industrial, electric, 48563, Geneva, 
Switzerland (p); radio combination sets, 
with pick-up, 48603, Lodelinsart, Bel- 
gium (a and p); radio receiving and 
transmitting tubes, 48544, Shanghai, 
China (a); radio sets, 48602, Cape Town 
South Africa (p); 48626, Alexandria, 
Egypt, (a and p); 48627, Liverpool, 
England (p); wires, and cables, elec- 
tric, 48559, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a). 
Feedstuffs: 

Cottonseed oil cakes, copra cakes, 
corn meal, bran, etc., 48569, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); cottonseed and linseed oil 
cakes, copra meal, buttermilk powder, 
bran, etc., 48511, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fish meal, 48604, Berlin, Germany 
(a); 48605, The Hague, Netherlands 
(a); fish meal, oil cakes, ete., 48573, 
Hamburg, Germany (a);-linseed oil and 
cottonseed oil cakes, copra meal, dried 
buttermilk, bran, etc., 48571, Hamburg, 
Germany (a). 


Foodstuffs: 


Butter, 48547, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); 48628, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
canned evaporated and condensed milk, 
48580, Panama City, Panama (a); canned 
foods, 48547, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 
48@28, Caracas, Venezuela (a); canned 
salmon and pilchards in tomato sauce, 
48567, Toulouse, France (p); canned 
sardines, 48559, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); casein and milk powder, 48572, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); flour, 
48565, Tientsin, China (a); 48605, Berlin, 
Germany (a);. 48628, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); fruit (apples), fancy and 
extra fancy, 1,000 boxes and barrels, 
48574, Herzheim, Germany (p); fruit 
(apples), fresh and dried, 48570, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); fruit dried, 48547, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); 48568, Ham- 
burg, Germany: (p); fruit, dried (prunes 
and raisins), 48559, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a);-fruit, dried, such as raisins, 
apricots, prunes, apples and mixtures, 
<8575, Chemnitz, Germany (p); fruit, 
‘Fresh, 48628, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
fruit, fresh and dried, 48576, Stuttgart, 
Germany (a); fruit, fresh, and dried 
(oranges, grapefruit, pears, peaches, 
apricots and plums), 48579, Geneva, 
Switzerland (a and p); glucose, 48559, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); grain 
(wheat, barley, and rye), 48604, Berlin, 
Germany (a); grain (white corn, and 
durum, hard winter, and soft winter 
wheat), 48578, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
lard. 48546, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
48576, Stuttgart, Germany (a); 48528, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a); oil, cottonseed, 
edible, 48559, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); oils and fats, 48547, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); packing house products, 
48564, Vienna, Austria (a); pork, cured, 
half prime, and trimmings, in barrels, 
48566, LaRochelle, France (p); rice with- 


out hulls, 48559, Buenos Aires, Argen- |} 
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sodium | 


+ 


tina (a); vegetables (potatoes), 48628, 
Caracas, Venezuela (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: : 
Aluminum ware and colored granite 
ware, 48850, Winnipeg, Canada (a); cop- 
per cylinders for hot water circulation, 
48648, Dublin, Ireland (p); cups and 
pans, for rubber coagulating, 48632, 
Surabaya, Java (a); cutlery, stainless 
steel, household, 46809, Pernambuco, 
Brazil (a); drip machines, deodorizing, 
for lavatories, 48577, Montreal, Canada 
(a and p); egg cutters, monel metal, pat- 
ented, 48631, Montreal, Canada (p); 
hardware, builders’ and household, 48584, 
Willenhall, England (a and p); hardware, 
cutlery, and kitchen utensils, 48585, Bar- 
celona, Spain (a); hardware, household, 
48450, o Paulo, Brazil Ya); hardware, 
household, and novelties, 48629, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); hardware, shelf, 
and household, cheap, 48549, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); iron sheeting, galvan- 
ized (imitation stone facing), 48583, Hull, 
England (p); lamps, station platform; 
and silk mantels for kerosene and gas 
lamps, 48608, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a 
and p); pins and needles, 48610, Milan, 
Italy (a); pliers, grafting knives, 
sprayers, and fruit pickers, 48540, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil (a); plumbers’ supplies, in+ 
cluding wash stands, and toilet valves 
and bowls, 48607, Milan, Italy (a); rail- 
way switches, turntables, and. pressed 
steel wheels, 48560, Glasgow, Scotland 


steel bands, noncorrosive and very flexi- 
ble, 48551, Prague, Czechoslovakia (p); 
stoves, cook, kerosene-burning, and ovens, 
48625, London, England (p); 
kitchen, gas and coal, 4864642, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); tin plate, and galvan- 
ized iron sheets (light gauges), 48582, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); tools, shop 
and farm, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
welding specialties, 48630, Brandon, Can- 
ada (a); wire, barbed, 48582, Rio de 
Janeirq, Brazil (a); wire rope, steel, 
48608, Belgrade, Jugoslavia (a and p). 


Leather: 

Chamois, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
sole leather, offal, 48552, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many (p). 

Lumber and Products: 

Barrels, knocked-down, for packing ce- 
ment, 48645, Lima, Peru (p); staves, for 
ginger casks and oil containers, 48611, 
Hong Kong, China (a). 


Machinery: 

Concrete mixers, 48540, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); concrete mixers and other 
| concrete machinery, 48587, Paris, France 
(a); cordage making machinery, espe- 
;cially sash-cord making equipment, 
| 48586, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (p); cranes, 
portable, light weight, with shell buckets, 
48598, Vienna, Austria (a); drills, mill- 
ing machines, and lathes, 48614, Milan, 
Italy (a); engines, crude oil, gas and 
|other, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
hoists and cranes, 48540, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); iron perforating machines, 
48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); milling ma- 
chines, drills, and lathes, 48589, Milan, 
|Italy (a); packing machines and equip- 
| ment, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); paint- 
| brush-making machinery, 48546, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); pile drivers, 48587, Paris, 
| France (a); salt -machine, including 
engine for making salt from sea water, 
48588, Mergui, India (p); sawing ma- 
chines, portable, with built-in gasoline 
engines, 48615, Surabaya, Java (a); 
twine and seine net webbing machinery 
for manufacture of fish nets, 48613, Lon- 
don, Canada (p); weaving and spinning 
machinery, -48612, Milan, Italy (a). 
Motion Pictures: 

Sound synchronization equipment for 
home use, 48598, Christchurch, New Zea- 
land (a). 

Minerals: 

Asbestos, 48548, Lubeck, Germany (a 
or p); asbestos jointing sheets, and spiral 
packing, 48581, Osaka, Japan (a); brass 
tubes for metal beds, 48590, Santiago, 
Chile (a); cement and gypsum, 48540, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); copper and tin 
scrap metals, 48591, Lubeck, Germany (a 
or p); fuller’s earth, ilmenite, rutile, and 
other ores, 48643, Lubeck, Germany (a 
or p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 


Asbestos paper, 48581, Osaka, Japan 
(a); bags, paper, manufacturing ma- 
chines, 48616, Tallinn, Estonia (p); 
blotting paper, 48539, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); drawing and tracing paper, 
| 48608, Belgrade, Yugoslavia (a and p); 
gold stamping or embossing machine for 
imprinting prize ribbons, 48592, Edmon- 
ton, Canada (p); newspapers, overissue, 
48558, Tientsin, China (a). 

Lubricating oils and greases, 48540, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); oils, gasoline, kero- 
sene, and greases, 48606, Santa Marta, 
Colombia (p);* paraffin, and lubvicating 
oils, 48539, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a). 
| Railway Supplies: 

Locomotive, railway, engines and 
wagons, 48540, Sao Pauls, Brazil (a); 
railway trucks, box and flat cars, turn- 
tables, etc., light, 48560, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (a). 

Rubber Goods: 


Hose, rubber, for steam heating rail- 
way cars, 48608, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
(a. and p); hose, water and gas; and 
India rubber sheets and pickings, 48633, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands (p); shoes, gym, 
and rubber heels and soles, 48617, Co- 
logne, Germany (a); thread, rubber, 
48553, St. Etienne, France (a); tires and 
inner tuhes, automobile, motorcycle, 
truck, and bus; and belting, hose, soles, 
- heels, 48634, Lisbon, Portugal (a or 
p). 

Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 


Lasts, wooden, 48546, Caracas, Véne- 


48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a). 

Soaps: 

; peeps, 48547, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
a). 

Specialties: 
Adding machines, rebuilt, 48635, Li- 

moges, France (p); bottles, glass, 1-10th 


\ 





stoves, . 
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Surplus Deer at Yosemite 
Park Faken Into Mountains 


The problem of too many deer on the 
floor of Yosemite Valley, in Yosemite 
National Park, Calif., has-been solved 
by park authorities. The surplus ani- 
mals are being. caught in the paddock 
and taken up to the higher mountain 
country which was almost depopulated 
of its deer at the time of the food-and- 
mouth epidemic in California. 

While it will be a long time before the 
deer come back in the ‘higher regions, 
as. they were before the destruction dur-! 
ing the epidemic, the plan of transport- 
Ing some each year from the’ valley 
helps toward restoring natural condi- 
tions. At the same time it relieves con- 
ditions in the valley where the deer 
have become so tame and so numerous 
that the wild flowers were suffering seri» 
ously from their depredations. 


pint and larger, 48554, Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico (p); brushes, 48540, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); brushes, shaving, 48585, Bar- 


Glasgow, Scotland (p); earthenware and 
chinaware, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
glassware, porcelain, and ceramic ware, 
48555, Paris, France (a and p); glass 
tableware, 48585, Barcelona, Spain (a); 
household and kitchen equipment, 48585, 
Barcelona, Spain (a); instruments, draw- 
ing, such as triangles, scales, tea squares, 
and drawing curves, for architects, engi- 
neers, and engineering schools, 48539, 
Mukden, China (a or p);. laboratory 
equipment, clinical, 48641, ° Madrid, 
Spain (a and p); perfumed shells, imita- 
tion porcelain, 48644, Montreal, Canada 
(p); photograph mounts, 48549, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); trusses, hernia, 
48636,. Glasgow, Scotland (p)$ watch- 
cases, gold filled, for both pocket and 
wrist watches, 48597, Singapore, Straits 
Settlement (p). 
Textiles: 
Bandages, suspensory; and abdominal 
surgical belts, 48636, Glasgow, Scotland 
(p); cotton candles wicks, 48559, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); cotton duck, 48638, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland (a and p); 
cotton piece goods, 48628, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela (a); cotton sateens, voiles, and 
cheap prints, 48639, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); cotton seine twine, 48613, 
London, Canada (p); cotton voiles, mar- 
quisette, and similar cotton fabrics for 
the manufacture of curtains, 48557, 
Plauen, Germany (a); cotton, wool, and 
rayon piece goods, 48637, The Hague, 


Nassau, Bahamas (a and p); hosiery, 
48595, Freiburg Breisgau, Germany (a); 
hosiery, men’s and women’s, and lingerie, 
48640, Nassau, Bahamas (a and p); oil- 


c cloth, 48540, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); silk 
(a); razors, 48585, Barcelona, Spain (a);/| 


goods, 48628, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
textile goods, 48596, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); yarn, cotton, mercerized cotton, and 
wool, 48556, Cape Town, South Africa 
(p); yarn, cotton and silk, high grade, 
48639, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); yarn, 
mercerized cotton and rayon, 48559, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); yarn, 
rayon, 48558, Tientsin, China (a). 


celona, Spain (a); caskets, fittings, furni- trict 
ture, and undertaker’s : supplies, 49601, ® 


Netherlands (s a); haberdashery, 48640, , 


| States in East and Midwest 


Show Continued Labor Surplus 


Upward Trend Revealed in Some Industries Although 
Level of Production Still Is-Low for Season, 
Monthly Review of Situation. Reveals 


Employment conditions in each of ‘the 
48 States during October were summar- 
ized in the monthly bulletin. issfed by 
the United States Employment Service. 
(The full text of a synopsis of: the bulle- 
tin was printed in the issue of Nov. 14. 
The section of the review dealing with 
the New England district was printed 
in the issue of Nov. 15.) 

Some improvement was noted in vari- 


ous industries of the Middle Atlantic! 


district although a surplus of labor was 


general, this surplus also being noted in: 


| States of the East North Central dis- 


The full text of the sections of the 
bulletin dealing with the Middle Atlantic 
~ East North Central districts fol- 
ows: : 


Middle Atlantic District 


[Including the States of New York, New! 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania.] 
v 


New York 


A slight upward trend in production 
and employment occurred in some indus- 
tries during September, while a slack- 
ening was noted in others, and the gen- 
|eral employment situation remained be- 
low normal. Some idleness prevailed in 
virtually all localities. Part-time opera- 
tions continued quite general and a large 
number of plants worked with reduced 
forces. A slight upward trend in pro- 
duction and employment was apparent in 
the iron and steel industry, notably in 
the western tier, and the larger plants 
engaged several hundred _ additional 
workers. Two open-hearth furnaces re- 
sumed operations. The majority of the 
automobile and accessory factories and 
assemblying plants reported part-time 
schedules and a low level of employment; 
however, some increase in production oc- 
curred in some plants and a further im- 
provement is expectéd during the next 30 
days. A falling off in railroad freight 
‘traffic adversely affected employment in 
the railroad car-repair and equipment 
|plants. The car shops at Harmon, West 
Albany, Depew, and East Buffalo re- 
leased several thousand workers ‘for a 
temporary period; however, operations in 
| these shops will be resumed early in No- 
| vember. A further slight improvement 
in operations and employment was ap- 
parent in several branches of the textile 
industry. The majority of the metal- 
[| vaemaer” establishments, machine shops, 
jand foundries operated part time with 
reduced forces. Employment in the fruit 
and.vegetable canneries continued satis- 
factory and seasonal gains in employ- 


ment were noted in .plants manufactur- 
ing confectionery, leather goods, .and 
food and tobacco products.. Employment 
in the carpet and rug industry, wood- 
working, plants, sugar refineries, and 
plants manufacturing .electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals, and metals showed no 
improvement... Fruit and vegetable har- 
vesting furnished temporary employment 
to'a large number of workers, but farm 
activity decreased and many unskilled 
workers were released toward the close 
of the month. Heavy construction proj- 
ects, State road work, municipal improve- 
ments, and public-utiljty construction and 
repairs furnished employment to large 


erable unemployment among _building- 
trades men and unskilled laborers. 


v 


New Jersey 
- While manufacturing activity showed 
a slight upward trend in some instances, 
the level of production and employment 
in nearly all industries was lower than 
usual for this‘season of the year, and 
considerable unemployment was apparent 
in virtually all sections of the State dur- 
ing October. Work in the fruit orchards 


(decrease. There was a noticeable slack- 
‘ening’ in building which resulted in the 


borers. Employment opportunities for 
factory .workers were limited and there 
|was little demand for skilled shop me- 
chanics. The trend of activity and em- 
ployment in several textile mills, hosiery 
factories, and ‘certain departments of the 
silk industry showed a slight improve- 
ment; however, a large surplus of male 
|and female textile workers existed. The 











zuela (a); paints and varnishes, shoes, | 





t’s suveness 
of aim that 


counts! 


Precision and skill play their 
part in cigarette making, too. 
You can set no higher standards 
for a cigarette than Chesterfield’s 
own. Chesterfield employs every 
approved method of refining and 
improving cigarette taste —and 


neglects none 


to and safeguard 


that will contribute 
its uniform 


excellence, purity, mildness and 


| 
better taste: 


MILDNESS—the wholly natural 
mildness of tobaccos that are with- 
out harshness or bitterness. 


BETTER TA 
a cigarette of 


STE—such as only 
wholesome purity 


and better tobaccos can have. 


OF MILDER 


Chesterfield Cigarettes 


are manufactured by 


LicGETr & Myers TOBACCO Co. 





larger woolen mills operated on cur- 
tailed schedules and production and em- 
ployment in plants. manufacturing cotton 
goods remained far below normal. The 
radio and ‘allied industries in the south- 
ern tier operated at capacity and em- 
pioyment ‘reached .the highest peak of 
ithe year. Employment in the railroad 
; transportation lines, car shops, freight 
yards, and terminals showed no improve- 
ment. The foundries, machine shops, and 
miscellaneous. metal-working establish- 
ments operated somewhat below normal 
with reduced forces. Shipyard activity 
‘and employment continued in fairly 
| good volume.. No marked change in em- 
ployment was apparent in the steel mills, 
wire plants, or rubber factories. The 
linoleum industry. operated at a slightly 
| better rate, and employment in plants 
manufacturing chemicals, food products, 


‘numbers of men, but there was consid- | 


and agricultural fields showed a seasonal | 


release of several thousand unskilled la- | 





paper goods, and metal products re- 
mained fairly satisfactory. Federal, 
State, county, public utility and railroad 
construction projects and improvements 
furnished employment to large numbers 
of men; however, a large surplus of 
building trades men and unskilled la- 


borers was apparent at the close of the 
month. 


INDEX 


v 
Pennsylvania 


The trend of manufacturing activity 
and employment was somewhat irregu- 
lar in a number of industries through- 
out the State; however, some industries 
reported a slight improvement during 
October. Part-time employment pre- 
vailed in the majority of the plants and 
some unemployment was still apparent 
in virtuallv all sections ofthe State. The 
slight recovery in the iron and steel in- 
dustry evidenced at the close of Septem- 
ber was sustained in some departments, 
but no appreciable improvement in steel- 
mill activity was apparent during Octo- 
ber. The usual seasonal curtailment of | 
agricultural activity and other outdoor 
work caused the release of large num- 
bers ‘of men and lessened opportunities 
for employment, particularly among un- 
skilled laborers and experienced farm 
help. .A slight improvement in opera- 
tions and employment was noted in sev-}| 
eral branches of the textile industry 





{and in a number of silk mi.ls and full- 


fashioned hosiery plants; however, the 
majority of silk and textile factories 
operated on a part-time basis with re- 
duced forces. Employment in most of 


|the metal-working establishments, foun- 


dries, and machine shops showec very 
little change. 
and employment in the anthracite coal 
industry continued moderately upward. 
Additional collieries in 
regions, which have been closed for sev- 
eral months, resumcd operations, giving 
employment to several thousand mine 
workers. Production and employment in 
the central bituminous coal fields also 


improved, while coal-mining activity in| 


the western tier remained far below 
normal. Plants manufacturing automo- 
bile motors, trucks, and accessories 
worked with greatly reduced forces. Op- 
erations in the oil fields and in the coke 
and glass industries remained below nor- 
mal and a surplus of labor obtained in 
these lines. Employment in the rail- 
road shops and car-building plants re- 
vealed no marked change. "he ship and 
boat building yards continued quite ac- 
tive and further gains in employment 
occurred in this industry. A further 
slackening was noted in building activ- 
ity; however, considerable construction 
work and municipal improvements were 
under way. Construction of the first 
section of the $20,000,000 railroad elec- 
trification program in the eastern tier 
is furnishing employment to approxi- 
mately 1,500 men; this work is slightly 
more than 50 per cent completed. Work 
in conn:ction with the dam-construction 
project at Safe Harbor afforded employ- 
ment to about 1,700 workers. Pipe-line 
construction in York, Adams, and Grank- | 


YEARLY 


| seribed as 


The trend of production: 


the anthracite | 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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Textile Industry 
In India Found 


To Be Improved 


General Business Outlook in 
Japan Is Also More En- 
couraging, According to 
Commerce Survey 

The textile industry in India is grad- 


ually improving and the general busi- 
ness outlook in Japan is also more en- 


|couraging although current activities in 


the latter country show no increase, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of world 
business conditions by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Trade conditions in Australia are de- 
difficult and firms in the 
Philippines are proceeding cautiously. 

(The survey dealing with Canada and 


|South American and European countries 
| was published in full text in the issue 


of Nov. 15.) 

The survey dealing with Australia, the 
Philippines and the Far East follows in 
full text: 


Australia 


Australia.—Business throughout the 
commonwealth continued unsettled dur- 
ing the past week in anticipation of tax 
and tariff revisions. Large quantities 
of merchandise, including one shipment 
of 1,000,000 pounds of tea, have been 
cleared from bonded warehouse. Wool 


jsales at Brisbane brought out better 


selections but rates remained unchanged 
with buying chiefly on French and Ger- 
man account. Wheat acreage is now 
estimated by the commonwealth statis- 
tician at 18,167,000 acres with a proba- 
ble yield of 215,000,000 bushels, both fig- 
urés setting records for the common- 


wealth. 
China 


China.—With the Minister of Finance 
presiding, the National Consolidated 
Debt Conference opens in Nanking on 
Nov. 15. Shanghai’s silk market is ex- 
periencing the worst depression noted 
in the history of that trade. Export 
movements in Tientsin are beginning to 
show some slight improvement. Some 
shipments of hog and sheep casings are 
reported, with local supplies low. A 
good foreign demand for the best quality 
Tientsin carpets is reported. Walnut 
movements are slow. A severe storm 
in the Tientsin area has lowered water 
levels of the Hai River, restricting all 
steamer movements and causing a four- 
day delay in passenger, freight =nd mail 
traffic. The Tientsin-Pukow through ex- 
press service has resumed triweekly 
operations. Settlement in Mukden is re- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 





BETTER 


ONE WILL ALWAYS STAND OUT. 











Much of the suspicion surrounding 
patent agreements is no doubt due to 
misunderstanding and — of legal 
yequirements, rather than to any dis- 
honesty on the part of the parties to 
the agreement. It arises from the fact 
that too many patent transactions are 
conducted as though they were merely 
the sale of ordinary commodities. 

The sale or license of patent rights 
jnvolves many considerations that are 
not found in the ordinary buyer-seller 
agreement. In fact, there are so many 
details to consider that they do not 
readily suggest themselves to the man 
of business acumen or ability. Even 
general legal experience may not cover 
all of the details attendant upon the 
sale or transfer of patent rights. 

The nature of the terms included in 
the agreement is not nearly so important 
as the inclusion of all details so as to 
cover the contingencies that may arise 
jn the future, rather than to leave them 
open to be decided by courts, 


Distinctions Between 


Licenses and Transfers 


Is the transaction an assignment or 
a license? Are the parties attempting 
to make an assignment with a complete 
iransfer of title to the patent, or merely 
a license providing for certain rights’ to 
be exercised under the patent by the 
licensee with the title in the original 
patent holder? 

It is possible to have the legal title to 
a patent in one person and the equitable 
title in another. A true understanding 
of the nature of the agreement is im- 
portant, for the legal results in the two 
cases may be widely different. The 
holder of the legal title may be consid- 
ered as trustee for the equitable owner 
jn certain cases, and, as is the general 
legal rule, the party with the legal title 
will prevail over the party having the 
equitable title unless the former was ac- 
quired with notice to the latter. 


In general a transfer of rights under 
a patent which is less than a convey- 
ance of the transfer or exclusive right 
to make, use, and vend the invention 
within the jurisdiction, or a specified 
part thereof, in which the patent is ef- 
fective, is a license, and the licensee does 
not hold title in the patent. It often 


happens that parties intend to make a| and signed by the parties to be charged | 4a 


license, but to their surprise, the court 
holds that the agreement constitutes a 


complete transfer of the title. The con-! transaction must be consummated largely | 5°") 
verse of this proposition, of course, may| by correspondence or traveling repre- | 
Obviously, the problem is more! sentatives, it may be well to insert the| 


occur. 


complicated where the agreement is made | usual provisions that the agreement will | 


under the laws of a foreign country and 
subject to interpretation by foreign 
courts. Advice of a local practitioner in 
the jurisdiction should ordinarily be ob- 
tained. 

Not only is it important whether an 
agreement is a transfer or a license, be- 
cause of the effect it has upon the rights 
of the parties to the agreement, but the 
legal requirements following the con- 
sumation of the agreement may differ. 
As an illustration, in practically all coun- 
tries, an Assignment Ynust be recorded 
to be effective against third parties, but 
it may not be necessary to record a li- 
zense agreement. 


Practice in Particular 
Jurisdiction Important 

It is very important to consider the 
force of legal provisions and court de- 
cisions in any particular jurisdiction. In 
general, an assignment of a patent car- 
ries an implied warranty of title and a 
right to sell in the assignor, unless the 
instrument recites that it conveys only 
what title the assignor had. There is 
generally an implied warranty that the 
patent has been issued in due form by 
a competent governmental authority hav- 
ing the power to issue patents. — 

However, there is no implied war- 
ranty that the patent is valid or that 
the invention does not infringe prior 
patents. The transferor does not im- 
pliedly agree that he will not enter into 
competition by selling a similar article 
or one that will serve the purpose of the 
invention covered by the patent which 
is transferred. Therefore, if it is de- 
sired to obtain a warranty from the 
transferor covering these subjects, it 
is necessary to specify to this effect in 
the terms of the agreement. In general, 
the assignee acquires only such rights 
as his assignor possessed, subject to ex- 
isting equities or conditions of which 
he had actual or constructive notice. 

Experience is the best teacher in the 
perfection of things mechanical, as well 
as in other situations. Seldom does the 
inventor’s origigal product result in 
perfection and, consequently, experience 
will suggest many improvements. It 
often happens that improvements are 
so fundamental as to nullify the value 
of the original invention without the 
improvements. A simple assignment 
does not of itself transfer the rights to 
future improvements, except possibly | 
where the assignor attempts to defeat | 
the assignee’s rights by obtaining pat- 
ents for a pretended improvement. The 
instrument should provide in specific 
terms for the transfer of improvements, 
if parties desire such a transfer. In 
order for the assignment to include 
future improvements, it must plainly ap- 
pear in the instrument that it was the 
intention of both parties that improve- 
ments were to be included. 


Royalty Plan of 
Compensation Favored 

Again, there may arise a question as 
to improvements on improvements, or 
as to nonpatentable improvements. An- 
other question may arise as to whether 
the assignor has the right to acquire 
patents relating to improvements which 
have been issued to third parties. Such 
contingencies are always possible, and, 
when not specifically provided for in the 
written instrument, may prove to be a 
source of much trouble and in the end 
may cause a loss, not only to the as- 
signee manufacturer and to the as- 
signor, in the loss of royalties, but to 
the general public in the loss arising 
out of the practical difficulties involved 
in the exploitation of the most improved 
product. 

Of course, an important part of a 
written instrument transferring a pat- 
ent is the provision for payment to the 
transferor. There are many methods 
of payment, probably the most’ common 
one being the royalty plan. Payment 
can be made by a cash sum at once or 
a specified sum for a period of time may 
be provided for. A royalty based upon 
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Unusual Precautions in Making of Contracts 
Advised in View of Involved Nature 
Of Subject Matter 


By B. A. Whitney 


Division of Commercial Laws, Department of Commerce 





a percentage of the gross profits to the 
manufacturer will eliminate many difii- 
culties. In any event, a provision should 
be inserted in the contract requiring the 
transferee to make full and true returns 
to the transferor of all business trans- 
acted under the license agreement and 
a provision for adequate audit of the 
books should be included. ; 

Industrial development is now taking 
such rapid strides forward that it is un- 
safe to make a binding agreement in- 
volving a large expenditure, and extend- 
ing over a long period of time. Often 
the term of a patent will be too long to 
be safe in making the agreement coex- 
tensive with the patent term. In the ab- 
sence of express provisions, a_ license 
contines until the expiration of the origi- 
nal term of the patent, but not beyond, 
and ordinarily it will not include an ex- 
tended term. However, an express stipu- 
lation will control. 


Features Relating to 


Cancellation Suggested 

It is very important to give serious con- 
sideration to the duration of the license 
or transfer agreement. The changing 
tastes of the buying public or the cre- 
ation of new substitutes may render 
valueless the patent which is the sub- 
ject of the transfer. The price agreed 
upon should bear a close relation to the 
actual cost of manufacture and the prob- 
able price obtainable, keeping in mind 
the possible fluctuation of price, because 
of changing economic conditions. 

There may be good reasons why the 
transferor, as well as the transferee, 
would like to be relieved of the agree- 
ment. Ordinarily, it would seem that 
out of fairness to both parties a can- 
cellation clause should permit a termi- 
nation of the agreement only upon a 
notice being given a certain time in ad- 
vance, except possibly in the case where 
provision is made for immediate termi- 
nation upon the breach of any, of the 
terms of the contract. A cancellation 
clause should also include a provision 
requiring return to the transferor of all 
property due to the manufacturer, such 
as dies, formulas, prints, etc. 


| 





that all representations or promises shall 
not be binding and that any modifications 
| of the contract must be made in writing 





| therewith, should be included. In deal- 
|ing with foreign concerns where the 


not be binding until accepted and signed 
| by a responsible officer of the corpora- 
| tion at its home office. 

|. Where the patent transferred is one 
| issued under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try, there are certain considerations 
i. are not involved in the transfer 
of a United States patent. In many 
foreign countries, it is required that a 
patent be actually worked or manufac- 
tured within the territory of the country 
| which granted the patent. Failure to 





| work the patent in accordance with the | 


| terms of the law may im 
| enjoyed under the patent 


Taxes on Patent 
| Item for Consideration 


' 

| There should be a clear understanding 
| in the transfer instrument that the party 
who is manufacturing under the patent 
| will asume_ full responsibility for com- 
| plying with the working~clauses of the 
|law of his country and will make any 
| report to the Patent Office or take any 
| other action which may be required by 
| the laws of that country. In many for- 
| eign countries, taxes are charged annu- 
| ally during the term of patent protec- 
| tion and it is advisable to make specific 
provision for the payment of these taxes. 
Where an American individual is licens- 
ing a foreign manufacturer under a pat- 
ent which the American owns in the for- 
eign country, it would seem advisable to 
place upon the foreign manufacturer the 
| responsibility for complying with the full 
| Tequirements of the patent law of his 
country. 

| Of course, the written instrument 
| should contain a specific reference to the 
|date and number of the patent certifi- 
}cate as a matter of description of the 
| subject matter of the transfer. Where 
an assignment of the title is effected, a 
proper record should be made in the offi- 
cial register of the country which granted 
the patent, and all other requirements 
relating to assignments or licenses of 
patents should be carefully investigated 
; and complied with in order to preserve 
| the rights intended to be transferred by 
| the written instrument. 

| The thing that is most important in 
|any patent agreement is not the agree- 
|ableness of the contract from the stand- 
| point of either one of the parties, but 
the inclusion of all the important details 
which will erase the opportunity for a 
misunderstanding and litigation in the 
future. If these contingencies are pro 
erly provided for in a skillfully drawn 
| document, there will be little opportunity 
|for difficulties to arise and the attitude 
|}of one party believing the other indi- 
| vidual is dishonest when it is only a mis- 
understanding due to the failure ade- 
| quately to provide for the various situ- 
jations which may arise, will be avoided 
; with the result of mutual good feeling 
necessary to the success of an 
project. 


pair the rights 


y business 





Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





} 
' 


| 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal Na. 2905, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 

| Peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. : 906. In the matter of the applica- 
tion of Edward J. Retzbach and John H. 
| Bruninga. Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 545,155. Improvement in frozen 
confections. 
| No, 2907. In the matter of the application 
| of David M. Watson and Gonzals C. Munoz. 


622. Improvement in hand trucks. 
| No. 2908. In the matter of the application 
, of McKee Refrigerator Company. Appeal 
|from Commissioner of Patents. Serial No. 


} 280,185. Trade mark for McKee Refrigera- 
tor Company. 





General contract provisions requiring | 












Counsel Denied 


On Share Basis 


Charge of Specific Sum or 
One-third of Property 
Sued For, Adjudged Vio- 
lative of Maine Law 


State of Maine: 
Atigusta. 
FREDERICK W. HINCKLEY ET AL. 


v. 
THOMAS GIBERSON ET AL. 
Maine Supreme Judicial. Court. 
Opinion of the Court 

Barnes, J.—ThiS is an action in as- 
sumpsit, brought by a firm of lawyers, 
to recover for legal services rendered 
and expenses incurred in the conduct of 
a suit in equity between one of the de- 
fendants here and parties who are 
strangers to this suit. 

Context of Agreement 

This contract of hire is in writing. It 
reads: 

“Memorandum of agreement made and 
entered into this nineteenth day of Oc- 
tober, 1926, witnesseth as follows: 

“In consideration that Hinckley, 

Hinckley & Shesong, of Portland, Me., 
will take the case of Thomas Giberson 
v. Grover Hardison, Judson Briggs and 
| Liab Shaw, trustees, to recover said 
| Giberson’s farm located in Caswell plan- 
| tation, Aroostook County and prosecute 
the same, I. the undersigned, Thomas 
Giberson, and I, E. H. Doyle, both of 
said Caribou, agree to pay said Hinck- 
ley, Hinckley & Shesong as a fee for 
their services either the sum of five 
thousand ($5,000) dollars, or one third 
the fair market value of said farm at 
the time it is repossessed, or judgment 
against said Giberson rendered by any 
court in said State of Maine before which 
action may be brought, said appraisal to 
be made by three disinterested apprais- 
ers to be appointed by the parties hereto, 
one by said Giberson and one by said 
Shesong and the third by the two se- 
lected as aforesaid. 

“The consideration for said Doyle’s 
agreement hereto being a certain agree- 
ment made between said Giberson and 
said Doyle. In the event of the fee of 
$5,000, being agreed upon, said amount 
lis to be in addition to necessary ex- 
penses in prosecuting said action, and 
as a further consideration said Doyle 
has paid to said Shesong the sum of 
|$200 as a retainer, which is to be de- 
{ducted from said $5,000 or said one- 
third of the appraised value of said 
}farm at the time of final adjustment. 
|. “In witness whereof the said parties 
have hereunto set their hands this 19th 
y of October, 1926. 
| ‘Witness: Hinckley, Hinckley & She- 
|song, by L. G. Shesong; Thomas Giber- 
E. H. Doyle.” 

Defendants’ Contentions 
The wording of the contract may be 
|held to render interpretation necessary. 


| Its indefiniteness, if any, is\in the ex- 
|pression of the method of arriving at 
the amount to be earned. 

| Defendants contend that under the 
| agreement evidenced by the contract 
of ‘hire plaintiffs engaged to undertake 
the contemplated litigation on shares. 

In this State it is a crime for anyone 
to contract or agree to bring or prose- 
cute any suit in equity upon shares. 

We need to enter upon no disquisition 
on champertous engagements, for our 
R. S., Chap. 124, Sec. 12, provides that 
whoever “brings, prosecutes or defends, 
or agrees to bring, prosecute or defend, 
any suit at law or in equity upon shares, 
shall be punished by fine * * * or by im- 
prisonment.” ; 

Such has been our law since the en- 
actment of chapter 57 of the Public 
Laws of 1878. 

Conclusions of Court 

If plaintiffs contracted to conduct the 
litigation and take for their pay a share 
of the value of the equity in the farm 
which might be returned to one of the 
defendants, they brought and prosecuted 
the suit upon shares. 

From brief of plaintiffs we find their 
interpretation of the contract of hire, so 
far as they express it, to be that de- 
fendants were to pay tie costs of suit 
and lawyer’s expenses, and a minimum 
fee of $5,000 for professional services. 

But the contract to furnish such serv- 
ices was on an agreement to pay “either 
the sum of $5,000, or one-third the fair 
market value of said farm, etc.” 

This we hold to be an agreement to 
bring and prosecute the suit upon shares; 
and we cannot conclude that the uncer- 
tainty presented in the last sentence of 
the contract, or the fact the writ is 
brought to collect but $5,000, renders the 
agreement anything other than upon 
shares. 

Judgment for Defendants 

In the language of Judge Kent more | 
-than a half century ago, “It is too well | 
settled to require the citation of author- | 
ities that no party can recover for acts 
or services done in direct contravention 
of an express statute.” Harding v. 
Hagar, 60 Me. 340. | 

And in a later case, wherein the above | 
is reviewed it is expressed as the law} 
in this State, “It is perfectly settled} 
| that where the contract which the plain-| 
| tiff seeks to enforce, 


no court will lend its assistance to give 
it effect. It is equally clear that a con-| 
tract is void if prohibited by a statute, 
| though the statute inflicts a penalty only, 
| because such a penalty implies a prohibi- 
tion.” Randall v. Tuell, 89 Me. 443. 

| Judgment for defendants. 


| Decision Limits | 


| Forfeiture of Car'| 
| pee” | 


Company Entitled to Part of | 
Purchase Price Protected 


— ‘ 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Nov. 15. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama has 
{reversed the ruling of the Covington 
{Circuit Court which permitted the for- 
|teiture of an interest in an automobile, 
| seized for transportation of liquor, of a 
| company to which was still due a part! 

|of the purchase price of the car. 7 
| No charge was made in the condemna- 
|tion proceeding that the claimant com- 
| pany had any knowledge or notice that 
|the car was to be used for any unlawful 
| purpose, inquiries made concerning the 
| purchaser not revealing any illegal ac- 

| tivities. 








case for an appropriate decree “pro- | 
tecting the superior rights of those) 


the purchaser’s interest in the 
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Bankruptcy—Exemptions—Trustee’s report of exemptions—Filing after pre- 
scribed time—Confirmation—Notice to creditors— 

The creditors of a re ee were entitled to notice before the confirmation of 
the trustee’s report of the bankrupt’s exemptions where the report was not filed 
within the 20-day period prescribed by a general order of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, although neither the order of the court nor the section 
— bankruptcy act providing for the making of the report, requires such 
notige. 

Pearl, in re, bankrupt; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. Bankr. 14389, Nov. 8, 19380. 





Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Suit by members _ 
of State Railroad Commission—Real party in interest— 

A suit by the members of the Railroad*Commission of South Carolina to 
enjoin the operation of buses on the State highways by a nonresident corpora- 
tion was within the Federal District Court’s jurisdiction by reason of diversity 
of citizenship, since the suit was brought by citizens of South Carolina and was 
not a suit by the State itself, on the theory that the State was the real party 
in interest. 

Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co.; D. C., E. D. S.C., Nov. 12, 1980. 





ee courts—Jurisdiction—Suit arising under Constitution of United 
tates— 

A suit by the Railroad Commission of South Carolina to enjoin the operation 
of buses “within and through” the State, in which the defendant denied the 
right of the State to prohibit the operation of interstate buses, was within 
the jurisdiction of a Federal court as a suit arising under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co.; D. C., E. D.S.C., Nov. 12, 1930. 





Evidence—Admissions against interest—Automobile accident—Statement show- 
-ing defendant protected by insurance— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile accident, a statement by 
the defendant containing admissions that its employe, who was operating the 
automobile at the time of the accident, was negligent and was acting within 
the scope of his employment was admissible against the defendant although 
it disclosed the fact that it was insured against liability. 

O’Connor v. Sioux Falls Motor Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6664, Nov. 10, 1980. 





Jury—Competency of jurors—Relationship to interested party—Juror related to 
prosecutrix in carnal knowledge prosecution— 

Where the attorney for a defendant being prosecuted for carnal knowledge 
of a girl under 16 years of age asked the jury if any member was related to 
the prosecutrix by blood or marriage, and one of the jurors who was related 
within the seventh degree did not reply because he had no knowledge of the 
relationship at the time of the inquiry, and where such juror discovered the 
relationship during the trial and with knowledge thereof continued to serve 
on the jury, it was the court’s duty, on the defendant’s motion to set aside the 
verdict of guilty on the ground that the juror was related to the prosecutrix, to 
ascertain if the defendant or his counsel was misled, and to set aside the verdict 
if they were misled and would have challenged the juror if the relationship 
had been disclosed. 

State v. Tart; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 91, Nov. 12, 1930. 





Motor vehicles—Regulation—Power of State—Interstate commerce—Denial of 
right to use highways— 

The Railroad Commission of South Carolina did not have the power to prohibit 
a bus company engaged exclusively in interstate commerce from using the 
State highways where the company was ready, willing and ‘able to pay all the 
taxes due under the laws of such State and to comply with all its police require- 
ments. 

Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co.; D. C., E. D. S.C., Nov. 12, 1930. 





Payment—Sufficiency—Transfer of note to creditor—Funds available for pay- 
ment of note— 

The transfer of a valid note secured by a deed of trust by the owner and 
holder thereof to a creditor, with the understanding that the proceeds of the 
note should apply as a payment upon the indebtedness of the creditor when 
agents constituted payment when funds were available for the payment of 
the note. 

Farmville Oil & Fertilizer Co., Inc., v. Smith et al.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 184, 
Nov. 12, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


‘Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Attorney and client—Contract of employment—Validity of contract—Contract to 
prosecute action “upon shares”— 

A contract whereby an attorney agreed to prosecute an action to recover a 
farm for “either the sum of $5,000 or one-third the fair market value of said 
farm” was a contract to prosecute the suit “upon shares” within the meaning of 


such a contract unlawful.—Hinckley et al. v. Giberson 
U. S. Daily, 2846, Nov. 17, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Acquisition of mark—Extent and character of use— 

Factory formula, catalogue and shipment of samples, all in 1915 and 1916, and 
proof of sales and shipments in 1923, do not show trade mark use prior to 1923.— 
Ward-Owsley Co., Inc, v. Fred W. Amend Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 
2846, Nov. 17, 1930. 


a Maine statute makin 
et al. (Me. Sup. Ct.)— 








Trade marks—Assignments— 

When neither parties to assignment nor parties to interference raise question 
of lack of valuable consideration for assignment of trade mark, the Office is not 
justified in raising this objection of its own motion.—Ward-Owsley Co., Inc., v. 
Fred W. Amend Co. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S, Daily, 2846, Nov. 17, 1930. 





Trade marks—Assignments— 

Where status quo of neither party to assignment was changed thereby, no 
property rights passed, and thereafter for more than six months assignee and 
assignor each continued to use the mark, there was no valid transfer of the trade 
mark.—Ward-Owsley Co., Inc., v. Fred W. Amend Co. (Comr. of Pats.)— 
VU. S. Daily, 2846, Nov. 17, 1930. 





eTrade marks—General principles—Assignments— 

Good will, the same as a trade mark, is but an incident to,'and can have no 
existence apart from, the business in which it had its origin and can be assigned 
only in connection therewith—Ward-Owsley Co., Inc., v. Fred W. Amend Co. 
(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2846, Nov. 17, 1930. 





Position of America on Limitation 


Of Arms Supported by Four Nations, 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


de a general reservation on the in eae 
| publi 


duction mentioned above, separate maxi- 


ma 
clusion in the draft disarmament conven- 


At the same each State, after which “no 


shall be made in them.” (C. P. D. 1(e), 
p. 354.) 





made the reservation that 






ter of the budget and open to full 
city; and (c) a year after the re-| 


mum budget figur s shall be fixed for| 
increase | 


AvuTHoRizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 








. Granted Party 


Assignment of Mark 


Warp-OwsLey Co., INc. 


ve 
Frep W. AMEND Co. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Trade Mark Interference No. 1326, he- 


Serial No. 258007, and Mar. 27, 1930, 

Serial No. 297995; and trade marks 

registered Apr. 17, 1923, No. 166889, 

and Dec. 9, 1924, No. 192803, and appli- 

cation No. 298367, filed Apr. 4, 1930; 

for trade mark for candy. 
JOHN ImirI£ for Ward-Owsley Co., Inc., 
“and WILKINSON, HUXLEY, ByrRoN & 

KNIGHT for Fred W. Amend Co. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Nov. 1, 1980 

Moorg, Assistant Commissioner.—This 
is an appeal by the party Ward-Owsley 
Co., Inc., from the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences adjuding that the 
appellant is not entitled to either of the 
registrations for which it has made appli- 
cation and that the appellee, Fred W. 
Amend Co., is entitled to the registration 
for which it has made application. 


Controversy Involves 
Trade Mark for Candy 


The appellant has given several rea- 
sons for its appeal, but in its brief it is 
stated that: 

“The sole issue raised by the appeal is 
the sufficiency of the assignment (App. 
Exh. 31) by which the trade mark here 
involved was assigned, together®with the 
business and good will associated there- 
wits by National Candy Co. to the appli- 
cant.” 

The subject matter of the controversy 
is the right of registration of the trade 


The record shows that the appellee is 
the senior party, having filed its applica- 
tion for registration on July 24, 1922 
(registered Apr. 17, 1928, No. 166889), 
whereas the appellant did not file for 
more than four years thereafter, namely, 
Nov. 23, 1927. The burden of proof 
therefore rests upon the appellant. 

The record also shows that both parties 
began the use of the mark “Chuckle” on 
candy a number of years prior to the 
beginning of this controversy, the appel- 
lant having commenced use thereof about 
4 1921, and the appellee about Jul 

Each of the parties seeks an earlier 
date for trade mark use of said mark 
through its predecessor. The appellee, 
through its predecessor, the Gordon 
Candy Co., the successor to the Gordon 
| Renaulter Co., has established with a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty the date of 


a nnn ssn 


this mark. : 

The appellant seeks to establish by 
means of an assignment from the Na- 
tional Candy Co. a date for adoption and 
| use of said mark as early as 1915, 


| Witness Testifies as to 


| Prior Use of Brand 
It appears from the record that the 





| Candy Co. used the said mark on candy. 
Two questions are raised by such use and 
by said assignment: First, as to the date 
| of the first trade mark use of said mark 
|by the Frank A. Menne Factory; and, 
second, the character and extent of th 
property rights transferred to the appel- 
lant by said assignment. 

The appellant seeks to establish trade 
mark use of said mark by the Frank A. 
Menne Factory as early as 1915 by two 
witnesses who were employes in the said 
Frank A. Menne Factory, namely, C. S. 
Evans and Fred Kimmel. Of these wit- 


| pears to be the more convincing, as he 
had been employed by the Frank A, 
| years as its manager. In answer to the 
| question: 

“From your personal knowledge and 


and your duties as manager, about when 
did the Frank A. Menne Factory com- 
mence the manufacture of this candy 
| under the trade name ‘Chuckles’?” 

| He testified, not from memory, but 
from the records in the factory, as fol- 
| “Yes, sir; I have here a factory for- 
}mula bearing date Apr. 1, 1916; as a 
| matter of fact, I said Apr. 1, 1916, but on 
heen catatanit Pipineemdntnia a pupumnintegs 





to be international suspicion in regard 
| to carrying out the terms of the conven- 
tion, He felt that the French proposal 
| was a step in the right direction and was 
| “hopeful” as offering “some measure” of 
limitation. 
to despair on account of difficulties, and 
finally supported a French suggestion 
that, rather than admit inability to 
agree, the question be postponed. (C. 
P. D. 1 (g), pp. 174-5.) The Polish dele- 
gate, to obtain agreement, proposed that 
the convention provide merely for “indi- 
rect limitation,” the method being left 
open, (C. P. D. 1 (g) p. 173.) 

(b) Attitude of Germany, Sweden, and 
e Netherlands.—The delegates of Ger- 
many, Sweden, and the Netherlands all 
; came out strongly for the direct method 
for the limitation of war material, since 


| th 
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Registration of Brand for Candy «# 


Evidence of Competing App 


To Support Claim to Prior Rights 





[ this 
of 


tween applications filed Nov. 23, 1927, | 





mark “Chuckle” for candy. 


Y>| tional Candy Co. 





June, 1920, for the adoption an@ use of! 


| Factory each continued to use said trade 


| Frank A. Menne Factory of the National | 


| interest in and to said trade mark, and 


nesses, the testi fC. S. Ev - 
aarey © a | It is well settled law, however, that: 


[<a trade mark cannot be assigned, or its 
|Menne Factory for a large number of | 


!(MacMahan Pharmacal. Co, 
| experience in connection with this factory ! 


lows: 


He urged his colleagues not ! 







~<A 
ARE PresenTeD Herein, Brine 


‘ 








Showing First Use 


licant Based on 
‘Chuckle’ Found Not 


same formula there is a record date 
eb, 15 the same year. I have before 
me“also a catalog in which is shown the 
item ‘Chuckles,’ this catalog bearing date 
May 1, 1915. I have also a factory record 
sheet bearing date June 13, 1916, indicat- 
ing that in a sample case sent to Jameson 
Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark., that a 
sample of the item ‘Chuckles’ was in- 
cluded, this sample case being sent them 
for-the use of their salesmen in soliciting 
business on ‘Chuckles’ and various other 
items. I have also an order sheet indi- 
cating shipment of ‘Chuckles’ Sept. 22, 
1923, to Poynter Bros. Drug Co., Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. Also another order sheet 
indicating shipment of ‘Chuckles’ Sept. 
24, 1923, to Kincheloe Pharmacy, Hard- 
insburg, Ky.” 


Examiner’s Objections to 


Assignment Set Forth 


From this answer it appears that some 
of the items of the evidence on which the 
witness Evans based his opinion of trade é 
mark use of said mark did not, in fact, 
constitute such use. The factory formula, 
the catalogue and the record sheet indi- 
cating that a sample case was sent to 
Jameson Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
containing a sample of the variety of 
candy called “Chuckles,” by no means 
established trade mark use of said mark. 


The first items indicating any such use 
were the order sheet showing a shipment 
of “Chuckles” Sept. 22, 1923, to Payer 
Bros. Drug Co., Williamsburg, Ky., 4 ’ 
the order sheaé showing a shipment of 
“Chuckles” to the Kincheloe Pharmacy, 
Hardinsburg, Ky., on Sept. 24, 1923, but ° 
these dates are subsequent to the date of 
use established by the appellee. 


But, even if it be assumed that the 
National Candy Co: made trade mark use 
of “Chuckles” prior to 1920, still it is be- 
lieved that the appellant is not entitled 
to said date by said assignment. 

The Examiner of Interferences has 
raised two objections to the said assign- 
ment, the one directed to its want of 
validity for the alleged reason that the 
appellant failed to give a valuable con- 
sideration therefor; and, second, that said 
assignment did not convey to the appel- 
lant any of the business or good will of 
the Frank A. Menne Branch of the Na- 





As neither party to the contract, evi- 
denced by the said assignment, has raised 
the question of want of a valuable con- 
sideration, and as this objection is not 
insisted upon by either of the parties to 
this controversy, it is believed that this 
office is not justified in raising this objec- 
tion of its own motion. 

The second objection of the examiner 
to said assignment is believed to be sus- 
tainable, It does not appear from the 
evidence that the status quo of either 
party, the National Candy Co. or the ap- 
pellant, was changed or modified in any 
respect by the said assignment. 

The appellant and the Frank A. Menne 


mark on its respective item of candy for 
more than six months after the date of 
said assignment. Nor is there any evi- 
dence that any property or property 
rights passed from the National Candy 
Co. to the appellant. 

In fact, it is not understood to be the 
contention of the appellant that it was the 
intention of either of the parties to said 
assignment that any of the property or 
business of the National Candy Co. shou! 
be transferred to the appellant company, 
but only that the “entire right, title, and 


the good will of the business in connec- 
tion with the said trade mark” should be 
transferred. 





e 


use licensed, except as incidental to the 
'transfer of the business or property in 
connection with which it has been used.” 
v. Denver 
Chemical Mfg. Co., 113 F. K. 468.) 

And the same is true with respect to 
the good will of a business. Good will, 
the same as a trade mark, is but an inci- 
dent to and can have no existence apart 
from the business in which it had its 
origin. 

“It is tangible only as an incident, as 
| connected with a going concern or busi- 
| ness having locality or name, and is not 
| susceptible of being disposed of inde- 
pendently.” (Metropolitan Bank v. St. 
Louis Dispatch Co., 149 U. S. 436.) 


Decision of Examiner 
Affirmed on Appeal 


The reason for the law as above stated 
was set forth by the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in Mayer Ferti- 
lizer & Junk Company v. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, 156 O. G. 539; 
385 App. D. C. 425; 1910 C. D. 399, as 
follows: 

“The purpose of the trade mark law is 
as much for the protection of the public 
as for the manufacturer or dealer. The 
public has a right to know the origin of 
goods and commodities which it pur- 
chases. The public comes to recognize 
commodities designated by a particular 
mark as the product of a certain dealer 
and as containing certain characteristics 


| which gives in parallel columns the Ge 


“budgetary limitation should be effected 
solely by publicity.” (C. P. D. 1 (c) p. 


Material, section 1 (land armaments} 
we 
man draft for direct limitation and the 
French draft for limitation of expendi- 
ture; (2) Chapter III—Budgetary expen- 
diture, which consists of the French draft, 
with reservations by 4 nations as stated 
above; and (3) Chapter V—Miscellaneous 
provisions, section 2 (exchange of infor 
mation), which contains Cecil’s preamble, | 
two articles on model statements, and an 
article (French draft) the middle para- 
graph of which charges the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission with following 
variations in war material as shown in 
annual budget statements. (C. P. D. 1} 
(c), pp. 402, 407, 411, 412). 
V. Fourth and Fifth Sessions: 
Abolition of military 
naturally figured in the Soviet draft 
resolution for complete 


fi 





Change in Position 


In discussing Chapter V of the Soviet 
Draft Convention in the Sixth Session, 
a Soviet delegate referred to bud 
reduction as a supplementary gua 
an additional stimulus to applyi 


Convention, 


b. 


1 (g), p. 23.) 


(a) Change in British, Japanese, 
Italian Positions—In the d 


Chapter II, Section 1 


simplicity and 


(Cc. P, 


aim of article 8 of the Soviet Draft Dis-| 162-3.) 


armament Convention presented at the 
fifth session. 


we 
tions, “calculated at their true values” 


mn, and a real expression of 
gress in lightening taxation. (C. 


D. 


De Marinis (Italy) agreed with the 
Chapter V—Armaments | Japanese delegate, accepting budgetary 
Budgets—of the Soviet Draft Conven- limitation in principle for want of a 
tion for the Reduction of Armaments,| better method while recognizing its im- 
Reversing the action of the lower|presented at the same session, provided | perfections, especially on account of dif- 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. Serial No.| court, the Supreme Court remanded the! (a) the totals of armaments budgets, as/ferences in the purchasing power 
ll as items for personnel and muni-|money. (C. P. D. 1 (g), p. 164.) 

Lord Cushendun (British Empire) con- 
claimants, and directing a sale merely of | shall be reduced in proportion to the re-| cluded that direct limitation, though the 
car,|duction of land and naval forces; (b)| obvious method, is impracticable, since 


budgetary limitation does not apply to 
material already in existence, and gives 


| 353). : sp no idea of the nature of the material 
In the Commission’s report, budgetary Of Certain Nations but only of its commercial value. Rut- 
| limitation figures under (1) Chapter I—| yy, Sixth Session. First Part: |gers (Netherlands) also pointed to an 





Inconsistency involved in that countries 
not desiring limitation of material in 
cohiew stock had consented to indirect “limita- 
Jamin y tion” while Japan which objected to pub- 
ch the licity as regards armaments favored 
ng the! budgetary “publicity.” (C. P. D. 1 (g), 
pp. 165, 167.) 

In reply to a French suggestion that 
he would doubtless do all in his power 
and to “enlighten” his Government so that 


iscussion ON] an agreement might be reached on meas- 
(Material— 
Armaments), State (Japan) agree 
}@ concession, to limitation of ma 
jas well as of effectives, and stated t 
the best method would be indirect bud 
etary limitaion, since it applies to all 
material and possesses the qualities of| re 
; fairness, 
expenditure | agreement between the maximum num- 
ber of countries, whereas the direct 
disarmament |'method restricts freedom of internal or- 
resented at the fourth session; and| ganization and raises the delicate ques- 
kewise abolition in four years was the|tion of control. 


Land | ures of budgetary limitation, Mr. Gibson 
d, as|stated that, for constitutional and other 
terial| reasons, no concession by the United 
hat] States Government is likely. (C. P. D. 
g-|1 (g), p. 175.) 

Finally an American and French draft 
solution was adopted deciding that, 
direct limitation of material in service 
and in stock having been rejected and 
jindirect (budgetary) limitation not 
meeting with general assent, “limitation 
and reduction of material must 
sought by means of publicity of expen- 
diture.” 
the resolutjon as being a practical re- 
nunciation of the principle of limitation 
and reduction of war material, while 
Germany, for similar reasons, abstained 
from voting, 


facilitating 


1(g), PP. 


of 

Expenditure) and V_ (Miscellaneous 
Provisions, including publicity), was ad- 
journed “‘until a later date” on account 
of their connection with other ques- 





| which alone is subject to condemnation.” | such expenditure should be in a single even if there is no control there is bound | tions which had been reserved. 


v* 


Se 


o 


Vv 





be: 
The Soviet delegation opposed. 


Discussion on Capters III (Budgetary | 


and qualities. If the owner of a matfbe 
i permitted to sell it, unaccompanied by the 
business by which it has become known to 
the trade, for use on goods of the same 
general class, but possessing different 
characteristics and qualities, one of the 
' purposes of the law has failed and a 
|fraud upon the public sanctioned.” 

It follows from the above that even if 
it were found that the Frank A. Menne 
Factory branch of the National Candy 
Co. made trade mark.use of said mark 
| earlier than 1920 and continued the use 
; of said mark on candy until 1929, when 
| thee National Candy Co. discontinued the 
| business of the Frank A. Menne Factory 
_and thereby abandoned said mark, still 
, the appellant would not be entitled to its 
| registration. 

In such event, neither of the parties to 
this controversy could claim priority with 
respect to said mark. As was stated by 

{the Court of Appeals in Justin Seubert, 
,Inc., v. A. Santaella & Company, 166 O, 
G. 987; 36 App. D. C, 447; 1911 C. D. 
841: 

: “If two or more persons are using the 
mark at the time of abandonment, with 
or without knowledge of its prior use, 
neither would be prior to the other in 
point of time, since no one could in any 
event date priority of use beyond the 
time when the prior owner surrendered 
title by the act of abandonment.” 

I am constrained to hold, however, that 
so far as shown by the evidence the ap- 
pellee was the first to adopt and use said 
trade mark on candy. 

The decision of the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences is affirmed. 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresENTED HeREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


Taxes Assessed by Ohio on Stocks 
In National Banks Adjudged Invalid 


* 


Permitting Such Taxation Found to Exist 
During Years 1926 and 1927 


Taxes levied against the shares of 
stock of national banks by the State 
of Ohio for the years 1926 and 1927 


[ banks.” 


were invalid, the District Court for 


the Southern District of Ohio has 
held. 

The Ohio statute violated that pro- 
vision of the Federal law under which 
Congress permits the taxation of 
such shares, the court ruled. 

(The publication of the full text 
of the opinion in the above case of 
the Commercial National Bank v. 
the Treasurer of Franklin County, 
Ohio, was begun in the issue of Nov. 
15.) The text concludes as follows: 


Two of the Columbus mortgage loan| competition, where it 


companies did only a first mortgage busi- 
ness. Two of the mortgage companies 
in 1926 had as part of their assets about 
$750,000 in Government bonds, which 
‘were not assessed or assessable for tax- 
ation. Other similar companies in Cleve- 
land held large amounts of such tax- 
free bonds. 

In 1927 there were 46 finance com- 
panies in Ohio engaged in the business 
of discounting automobile paper, with 
an aggregate invested capital of $15,- 
000,000. The year previous the invested 
capital was about 25 per cent less, Six 
of these companies doing business in the 
city of Columbus in 1926 (four of which 
with legal domiciles in the county, out- 
side the city), had an-invested capital 

over $2,250,000. E 
‘ The business of finance companies do- 
ing business in Columbus and elsewhere 
in the State was that of making loans 
on chattel mortgage security, and dis- 
counting automobile and other commer- 
cial paper secured by chattel mortgage, 
the six Columbus companies doing a 
business of more than a $1,250,000 in 
direct loans, and more than $3,250,000 
in discount loans. 


Four of the finance companies having | the fact of competition, it is not neces-| {J ¢ 


their principal accounting offices and 
doing business in Columbus had their 
legal domiciles in Marion Township, 
outside the city, where the. tax rate in 
1926 was $11.10 per $1,000. These 
companies returned over $1,300,000 for 
taxation. If taxes had been paid upon 
the rate in the City of Columbus ($20 
per $1,000) the amount of the taxes 
would have been substantially double. 


Limitations on Right 


4 To Tax National Banks 


* 


* 


q 


4 


National banks are agencies of the 


Federal Government. The Congress has 
committed to the respective States the 
right and authority to tax national 
banks doing business within their terri- 
torial limits, but only in the modes and 


under the limitations set out and pro-| 
vided for in R. S. 5219 (title 12, section | 


548 U. S.C. A.). (Des Moines National 
Bank v. Fairweather, 263 U. S. 103.) 
The Ohio State Legislature has elected 
(5408, 5411, 5412 G. C.) to tax_na- 
tional banks within the State of Ohio, 
under subparagraph b of the Federal 


ct. ’ 

The mode therein set out is the taxa- 
tion of the shares of stock of the bank 
under the restrictions that “The tax im- 
posed shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of such State, coming into compe- 
tition with the business of national 
banks.” ‘“Moneyed capital,” however, 
by the terms of the statute, does not 
include bonds, notes, or other evidences 
of indebtedness in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens not employed or engaged 
in the banking or investment business, 
and representing merely ‘personal in- 
vestments not in competition with the 
banking business. 7 

The « apneme Court of the United 
States has had occasion from time to 
time in issues presented to it, to con- 
strue the above provision of the Fed- 
eral Act, and this has been especially 
true within recent years. It has repeat- 
edly held that moneyed capital of na- 
tional banks in competition in substan- 
tial amounts with other moneyed capital 
used in the investment and_ banking 
business, must under the restrictions of 
the Federal Act, be taxed substantially 
the same. Merchants National Bank v. 
City of Richmond (Va.), 256 U. S., 635; 
First*National Bank v. Anderson (Ia.), 
269 U. S. 341, First National Bank v. 
Hartford (Wis.), 273 U. S., 548; Minne- 
sota v. First National Bank (Minn.); 273 
U. S.,»561; Commercial National Bank 
v. Custer County (Mont.), 275 U. S., 502; 
Montana National Bank v. Yellowstone 
County (Mont.), 276 U. S. 499. 


Decisions on Application 
Of Act Referred To 


In the Virginia case (Merchants Na- 
tional Bank v. City of Richmond, 256 
U. S., 635), the principle is announced 
(Sul. 3), that the words “moneyed capi- 
tal in the hands of individual citizens,” 
jncludes bonds, notes, and other evi- 


Likewise, it was said—to the 
same effect in Bank of Wellington v. 
Chapman, 178 U. S., 205, 219. 

In the First National Bank v. Ander- 


json, 269 U. S., 342, the court says at 


| 


page 347: The purpose of the restriction 
(Federal Act) is to render it impossible 
for any State, in taking the shares, to 
create and foster an unequal and un- 
friendly competition with national banks; 
by favoring shareholders in State banks 
or individuals interested in private bank- 
ing or engaged in operations and invest- 
ments normally common to the business 
of banking.” And on page 248— 
“Moneyed capital is breught into such 
is invested in 
shares of State banks or in private bank- 
ing; and also where it is employed sub- 
stantially as in the loan and investment 
features of banking, in making invest- 
ments by way of loan, discount, or other- 
wise, in notes, bonds, or other secur- 
ities, with a view of sale or repayment 
or reinvestment.” 

This case holds that the investment 
of individual capital in farm mortgages, 
is not inconsistent with its being used 
in competition with national banks. This 
is true, it is said, because the prohibi- 
tion against loans on real estate by na- 
tional banks has been withdrawn, and 
that authority has been granted by Con- 
gress. 

In First National Bank v. Hartford, 


| 273 U. S. 549, the court found that the 


evidence before it in that case showed 
substantial competition with national 
banks, by untaxed capital in the busi- 
ness of making loans and selling credits, 
and also by capital or other private in- 
dividuals, who as investors of surplus 
funds were engaged in lending money 
at interest on real estate mortgages, 
and other evidences of indebtedness nor- 
mal to banking. And that to establish 


sary that the same customers are so- 
licited for the samme loans or investments, 
but if both are in the business of seek- 
ing and securing investments of the same 
class in the same locality, which are} 
substantial in amount, the statutory re- 
striction applies. Also, real estate mort-| 
gages acquired by way of loan or dis- 
count, come within the same inhibition: 


Conditions Presented in 
Case Up for Decision 


The Minnesota case (Minnesota v. First 
National Bank, 273 U. S., 561), says in 
effect upon the subject of competition, 
that shares of corporations using their 
capital in the note brokerage business, | 
are “moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens,” and this competition 
may arise by the use of capital in a 
business, even though the competition be| 
with some but not all phases of the 
business of national banks. 

In the case before this court, we have 
the plaintiff banks engaged in the usual 
and ordinary types of general banking— 
in the business of loaning money di- 
rectly in large and substantial amounts 
on mortgage security, other considerable 
amounts, in which mortgages are held as 
collateral; and further large amounts 
upon the faith of financial statements, 
!in which real estate becomes an im- 
portant element; receiving deposits 
from customers, paying interest on time 
deposits, discounting commercial paper— 
including material amounts of automo- 
bile paper. 

We find in the same city and in the 
'same business district, building and loan 
associations, some of them housed in 
financial edifices constructed as financial 
institutions, engaged in the business of 
loaning money on real estate, both of 
residence and business classes—some 
loans termed straight or direct loans, 
due in a term of years, and others, a 
majority amount, payable on the amor- 
tized or installment plan. The same 
institutions advertise for and receive 
time deposits, under the passbook plan 
and under the certificate of deposit plan, 
and pay out moneys on the demand of 
depositors. The mortgage companies are 
in the business of loaning their funds 
for profit on mortgage security, and in 
| considerable aggregates on first mort- 
gage. The finance companies doing busi- 
ness in the same city, as a material and 
substantial part of their business, dis- 
count commercial paper, and particu- 
larly the type known as automobile 
paper. 


Banks’ Capital Found to 
Compete With Other Money 


Applying these facts to the principles 
laid down in the above cited cases, there 
is place for only one conclusion, and that 

‘is that the moneyed capital mentioned 
above, of the Columbus building and 
loan associations, mortgage companies, 
and finance companies, are in direct com- 
petition in very substantial amounts, 
with much of the moneyed capital of the 





dences of indebtedness in the hands of | plaintiff national banks. 


individuals, which are shown to come 
materially into competition with the na- 
tional banks in the loan market. 

And later, in the opinion, it is said, 
“It has become established that while 
the words ‘moneyed capital in the hands 
7 individual citizens,’ do not include 
shares of stock in corporations that do 
not enter into competition with national 
banks, they do include something be- 
sides shares in banking corporations and 
others that enter into direct competition 
with those banks. They include not only 
moneys invested in private banking, 
properly so called, but in investments of 
individuals, in securities that represent 
money at interest, and other evidences of 
indebtedness such as normally enter into 
the business of banking.” Citing Evans- 
ville Bank v. Britton, 105 U. S., 322, 324. 
And further quoting from the case of 
Mercantile Bank v. New York, 121 U. &., 
138, it is said “The terms of the act of 
Congress therefore include shares of 
stock or other interests owned by indi- 
viduals in all enterprises in which the 
capital employed in carrying on its busi- 
mess is money, where the object of the 
business is the making of profit by its 
use as money.” , 

The opinion calls attention to the fact 
that the reasoning in the Britton and 
New York cases was followed by the 
court in Savings Bank v. Purdy, 231 U. 
S., 373, 390. This same interpretation of 
R. S. 5219, says the court, has been con- 
sistently adhered to by the Supreme 
Court in cases where such moneyed cap- 
jtal comes into competition with that 
of national banks. Attention was also 
called to the fact that, in Bank of Com- 
merce v, Seattle, 166 U. S., 463, 464, the 


The other demand of the statute is 
that the national bank shares shall not 
bear a greater rate of taxation than is 
assessed on other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens! In the 
Virginia case, supra, the State statute 
and city ordinance authorized a tax upon 
bank stock, State and national, at a cer- 
tain rate, and intangible property, in- 
cluding bonds, notes, and other evidences 
of indebtedness, at a materially lower 
rate. The decision held that these legis- 
lative acts were invalid, as being con- 
trary to the proper legal interpretation 
of the Federal Act (R. S. 5219). The 
court dealt with the decision in Boyer v. 
Boyer, 113 U. S., 689, 691, wherein the 
court in that case found a discrimination 
against national bank shares in favor of 
moneyed capital invested in State bank 
stock. 

But the Virginia decision, while ap- 
proving that conclusion, says that to con- 
fine the construction of R. S. 5219 to the 
interpretation that the discrimination is 
limited to. State bank stock, is too nar- 
row, and quotes with approval from the 
case of Evansville Bank v. Britton, 105 
U. S. 322, 324, as follows: “We are of 
the opinion that the taxation of the bank 
shares of the Indiana statute, without 
permitting the shareholder to deduct 
from their assessed value the amount of 
his bona fide indebtedness, as in the case 
of other investments of moneyed capital, 
is a discrimination forbidden by Con- 
gress.” ‘ 

In the later decision of First “National 
Bank v. Anderson, 269 U. S., 341, on 
page 348 of the opinion, it is said: “The 
restriction (as to rate) is not intended 
to exact methematical equality in the 


precise ground of decision was the want | taxing of national bank shares and such 
of showing that—‘“the moneyed capital other moneyed capital, nor to do more 
left unassessed was as to any material! than require such practical equality as 
ortion thereof, moneyed capital coming, is reasonably attainable, in view of the 


a 


into competition with that of national! different situations of such properties, 
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Discrimination in Violation of Feder al Law | Ohio—National banks—Competing m 


oneyed capital allowed an offset for debts— 


The taxation of the shares of stock of national banks without permitting an 
offset for bona fide indebtedness as in the case of other investments of moneyed 
capital is a discrimination against the national banks in violation of R. S. 5219.— 


Commercial National Bank v. Treasurer. 


2847, Nov. 17, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov. 15. 


(D. C., S. D. Ohio.)—V U. S. Daily, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any’ officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau | tain tax exempt income. Sections 213(a) 


of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

First National Bank, Birmingham 

First National Bank, Birmingham, 

la. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes and interest in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1918, $2,925.56; 1919, $3,014.31; 1920, 
$48,452.78; 1921, $24,617.05; 1922, $6,- 
910.32; 1923, $4,893.26; 1924, $4,712.13. 


Gross Income: The amount of $59,- 
271.23 of the overassessments is caused 
by decreases in the gross incomes for the 
above years, since after field investiga- 
tions of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords and consideration of the additional 
data submitted, it is determined that the 
gross income for each of the above years 
as disclosed in prior audits was over- 
stated by reason of erroneous bookkeep- 
ing methods employed and that the gross 
income for each of the years 1918 to 
1922, inclusive, was further overstated 
by reason of the inclusion therein of cer- 


Senin nrunninpinnninainnp at ptampaapili cing 
but every clear discrimination against 
national bank shares and in favor of a 
relatively material part of other moneyed 
capital employed in substantial compe- 
tition with national banks, is a viola- 
tion both of the letter and spirit of re- 
striction.” See People v. Weaver, 100 
539; Boyer v. Boyer, 113 U. S. 689, 
701; National Bank of Wellington v. 
Chapman, 173 U. S. 205, 216. 


Discriminatory Taxes 


| Barred in Wisconsin Ruling 


In the Wisconsin case (First National 
Bank of Hartford v. City of Hartford, 
273 U. S. 548) the State statute pro- 
vided for an ad valorem tax upon all 
shares of banks as personal property 
within the assessment district in which 
the bank was located. Another section 
of the taxing act exempted moneys, 
debts due or about to become due, and 
all stocks and bonds. The court in that 
case held that there was a discrimina- 
tion forbidden by R. S. 5219, and that 
the requirement of that section of ap- 
proximate equality in taxation is not 
limited to moneyed capital invested in 
State banks, or to competing capital 
employed in private banking, but that 
it applies wherever capital, substantial 
in amount compared with the capital- 
ization of national banks, is employed 


jin a business or by private investors in 


the same sort of transactions as those 
in which national banks engage and in 
the same locality in which they do busi- 
ness, and the fact that the discrimina- 
tion is not unfriendly or hostile does 
not render R. S. 5219 inapplicable. 

And on page 56 of the opinion it is 
stated “‘but a consideration of the en- 
tire course of judicial decisions on this 
subject can leave no doubt that State 
legislation and taxing measures which, 
by their necessary operation and effect, 
discriminate against capital invested in 
national bank shares in the manner de- 
scribed are intended to be forbidden.” 

In the Minnesota case (Minnesota v. 
First National Bank, 273 U. S. 561) the 
court had under consideration the stat- 
utes of Minnesota wherein national bank 
shares and moneyed capital of banks or 
mortgage loan companies were assessed 
40 per cent of their full value in the dis- 
trict where located, while money and 
credits were taxed at the rate of 3 mills 
on the dollar of their full cash value, 
and mortgages upon real estate and 
executory contracts for the sale of real 
estate were taxed at a lower rate. The 
court found the operation of these stat- 
utes to be discriminatory against na- 
tional bank shares, and that the dis- 
crimination was not removed in prac- 
tice by deducting liabilities of the bank 
from its assets in valuing its shares, 
while allowing no deduction from their 
liabilities to individuals in valuing their 
credits. 


Preferences Said to 
Exist in Tax Laws 


The substantial discrimination against 
the shares of the plaintiff’s national 
banks and other national banks, in the 
instant case, is equally discernible upon 
an analysis of the evidence adduced, as 
in the cases discussed above. The ag- 
gregate reserve and undivided profit 
funds of building and loan associations 
of the City of Columbus and elsewhere 
in the State, in the years with which 
we are concerned, were not taxed to 
either the associations or their share- 
holders, except in the instances where 
portions of those funds were invested 
in office buildings or other real prop- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


and (b) (4), and 2388 (a), Revenue Acts 
of 1918, 1921 and 1924; articles 541, as 
amended by T. D. 3612 (C. B. III-2, 244), 
Regulations 45, and 541, Regulations 62 
and 65. 

Invested Capital: Of the overassess- 
ments for the years 1918 to 1921, inclu- 
sive, the amount of $23,272.89 is due to 
increases in the invested capitals as pre- 
viously determined on account of the res- 
toration thereto of certain amounts for 
items which were erroneously charged off 
the taxpayer’s books. Sections 326, Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 840 
and 841, Regulations 45 and 62; Appeal 
of Rockford Brick % Tile Company, 4 B. 
T. A. 318. 

Taxes: The allowance of -additional 
deductions for taxes for the years 1918 
to 1920, inclusive, and a further allow- 
ance for 1919 of an amount for divi- 
dends received from domestic corpora- 
tions cause $8,111.20 of the overassess- 
ments for such years. Further consid- 
eration disclosed that the foregoing de- 
ductions were- understated in prior audits 
for such years, which resulted in the 
assessment of deficiencies in tax. Sec- 
tions 234(a) (3) and (6), Revenue Act 
of 1918; article 131 and 561, Regula- 
tions 45. 

Bad debts: The allowance of additional 
deductions for debts ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the tax- 
able years causes $2,382.02 of the over- 
assessments for the years 1919, 1921, 
1923, and 1924 since it is determined that 
the deductions previously allowed were 
understated. Sections 234(a)(5), Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918, 1921, and 1914; articles 
151 and 561, Regulations 45, 62 and 65. 


Miscellaneous: The balance of the 
overassessments is caused by the exclu- 
sion from the gross income reported for 
1921 of the profit realized upon the sale 
of certain real estate which is applicable 
to 1920 and is now properly included in 
the income for that year, and by the 
remission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with deficiencies in tax for the years 
1918 to 1920, inclusive, since the determi- 
nation of the present overassessments 
for such years causes a proportionate 
reduction in the interest. The amounts 
included in the above overassessments 
as a result of these adjustments are 
$1,111.61 for the year 1921 and $1,376.41 
for the years 1918 to 1920, inclusive. 


Drew Tailoring Company 

Drew Tailoring Company, New York, 
N. Y. Overassessments of income tax and 
interest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1926, $136.78; 1927, 
$44,566.68, 

The overassessments represent the 
abatement of deficiencies in tax and in- 
terest summarily assessed under the pro- 
visions of Section 282, Revenue Act of 
1926, since after further consideration it 
is determined that the arbitrary method 
used in a prior audit to compute the tax- 
able net incomes greatly overstated the 
correct taxable net incomes within the 
peer of Section 212, Revenue Act of 

926, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 


Estate of Lizzie M. Taft 


Estate of Lizzie M. Taft, Clara M. Taft 
et al., executrices, San Francisco, Calif. 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1923, $9,254.76; 1924, $10,589.45; 1925, 
$4,754.18. 

The overasSessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
stant case for the above years, Docket 
No. 36510. 


Adelbert E. Coleman 


Adelbert E. Coleman, Chicago, Ill. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1924, $21,526.87. 

The overassessment results from the 
redetermination of the oss income, 
since after a thorough field investigation 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the gross income re- 
ported in the return filed was overstated 
and that under the method of accounting 
employed in keeping the taxpayer’s books 
such income is taxable in the succeeding 
taxable year. Revision is made accord- 
ingly. Section 213(a), Revenue Act of 
1924; Article 36, Regulations 65. 


No Tax Hearings Are Set 
For Week of Nov. 24 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for Nov, 20 was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 15. There will be no hear- 
ings during the week commencing 
Nov. 24. 


California Ruling Given on Amount Due 
By Firm Suspended for Franchise Tax 


State Entitled to Twice the Levy and Penalty for Viur in 
Which Suspension Occurred, Attorney General Says 


State of California: Sacramento, Nov. 15. 


Where a corporation has been sus- 
pended for failure to pay its franchise 
tax, and the ‘application for receiver is 
made in a taxable year other than that 
in which the suspension occurred, the 
amount to be collected is not twice the 
tax and penalties which become delin- 
quent, but twice the tax and penalties, 
if any, for the taxable year in which the 
suspension occurred, the Attorney Gen- 
etal, U. S. Webb, has ruled. 

“The tax for the year in which the 
suspension of forfeiture occurred may 
have been paid by the corporation, al- 
though it was then delinquent for the 
previous year’s taxes, but had not been 
suspended,” the opinion said. “In such 
an event, assuming that the corporation’s 
privileges were suspended, and applica- 
tion for revivor was not made during 
the taxable year of suspension but in a 
subsequent year, we have the peculiar 
situation that the measure of the pay- 
ment to be made to effect a revivor is 


twice the amount ‘due the State’ for the 
year in which the suspension occurred, 
but such taxes having been paid, are not 
due the State, and therefore no amount 
can be arrived at since twice nothing is 
nothing. 

“Such a situation was certainly not 
contemplated by the Legislature and in 
order to give effect to these provisions 
of section 33 it would appear to be nec- 
essary to construe the words ‘shall pay 
twice the amount of the tax and penal- 
ties due the State for the taxable year 
in which the suspension or forfeiture oc- 
curred’ as if they read ‘shall pay twice 
the amount of the tax and penalties due 
the State for the nonpayment of which 
the suspension or forfeiture occurred.’ 

“By so doing, the statute will be given 
a practical construction which can be ap- 
plied in any case, and the State will re- 
ceive the tax and penalties due it with a 
further penalty equal to the original 
amount due and unpaid, for the non- 
payment of which the corporation was 
suspended.” 


Import Marks 


Must Designate . 
Origin Clearly 


United States Customs Court 

*“Overrules Protest Made 

By German Firm on Ex- 
tra Duty 


New York, Nov. 15.—In a decision, 
just announced here, the United States 
Customs Court warns that the marking 
regulations, in the tariff law, require 
more than a mere “hint” at the coun- 
try of origin. The indication, it is em- 
phasized, must be clear and unambigu- 
ous. 

This question arose in connection with 
an importation of knitting machines 
from Germany, entered through this 
port by P. C. Kuyper & Company. They 
were stamped “Wilhelm  Barfuss, 
Apolda,” and the collector required that 
they be marked “Germany.” Ten per! 
cent additional duty was imposed for} 
noncompliance with the marking law. 

The importers filed protest. It was 
claimed before the court that the mark-| 
ing appearing on the machines, at the 
time of importation, was sufficient to 
indicate the country of origin. Judge 
Cline, in upholding the imposition of} 
the extra duty, writes: 

“In our opinion, the marking which 
appeared upon these machines when im- 
ported did not comply with the statutory 
requirements and the protest is over- 
ruled. (Protest 25159-G-22682-24.) 


City Tax on Bus Companies 
Unauthorized in Florida 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Nov. 15. 


Florida municipalities are not authori- 
ized to tax auto transportation com- | 
panies, the Attorney General of Florida, 
Fred H. Davis, recently ruled in reply to 
an inquiry from a Florida attorney. Mr. 
Davis cited section 5 of chapter 13700, 
Acts of 1929. 

“In arguing the constitutionality of 
chapter 13700 before the Supreme Court 
and which is now before the United 
States Supreme Court” (Smith v. Ca- 
hoon, No. 449), the Florida Attorney 
General continued, “I strenuously in- 
sisted upon the fact that this exemption 
from local taxation contained in sec- 
tion 5 was a sufficient consideration to 
support the mileage tax levied by this 
law. In this connection it may be stated 
that the mileage tax was being contested 
on the ground that it would be a toll 
for the use of the Federal highways, 
which toll was prohibited by the Federal 
law. 

“T contended that the mileage tax was 
not a toll, but was a tax upon the priv- 
ilege of operating a bus company free 
from local taxation and local regulation, 
and was only measured by the number 
of miles traveled as a means of getting 
at the amount.” 





Steel Foundry Seeking 
Rehearing in Tax Case 


Petition for rehearing has been filed 


| Seward, Samuel S. 


| Crichton, Clarke, jr. 





in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case entitled Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Co. v. Commissioner, No. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held against the taxpayer 
and ruled that where the Commissioner 





determined the taxpayer was not enti- 
tled to have its profits tax deduction spe- 
cially fixed under the 1917 act, and such 
determination had been affirmed by the 
Board of Tax Appeals, it cannot be re- 
viewed by the courts in the absence of 
fraud or irregularity. 

The case entitled Ryan Car Co. v. Com- | 
missioner (V U. S. Daily, 2697) decided | 
since the original petition was denied on 
Oct. 20, has resulted in a direct conflict 
of authority between the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sev- 
enth Circuit, the petition asserts. 


Tobacco Tax Conference | 
Will Meet in Alabama | 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Nov. 15. 

The 4th annual conference of Admin-} 
istrators of Tobacco Tax Laws will be| 
held at Montgomery Nov. 19-20, accord- | 
ing to D. E. Dunn, head of the Tobacco 
Tax Bureau of the Alabama Tax Com- 
mission, 

Addresses will be made by tobacco of- | 
ficials of the Federal Government and 
the States of Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Iowa, Arkansas and Tennessee, the 
program made public by Mr. Dunn re-| 
veals. 

“Digest of Tobacco Tax Laws” is the 
subject of an address to be delivered by | 
Professor C. H. Knight of the University 
of Alabama. 

“Problems of a Field Agent” is to be 
disussed by members of the field forces 
s Alabama, Georgia and South Caro- 
ina. 








Color Photographs 
Given Free Entry 


Pictures Imported for Free Dis-| 
tribution to Schools 


So-called “color prints,” imported by 
the Carnegie Corporation for free dis- 
tribution to various educational institu- 
tions in the United States, have just been 
held entitled to entry free of duty by 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Judge Bland and handed down Nov. 10,! 
explains the process by which the prints | 
were made. “After a careful study of | 
the testimony and the several written 
articles on the subject of color photog- 
raphy,” it is said, “we conclude that the 
importation at bar is known as a 4-color 
print and was produced by the photo- 
chemical process, that is, the plates were 
made by the colored photography process 
which embraced .both an etching and a 
photographic process and that the prints 
were made from the plates so produced.” | 

The collector assessed the prints with 
duty at 5 cents per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 13056 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, as printed mat- 
ter on surface coated paper. Free entry 
was claimed under paragraph 1530, pro- 





viding free entry for the importation of | Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and | 


“engraving, photograph, etching, litho- 
graphic print, etc.” by institutions for | 
educational purposes. | 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap-| 
peals, in its opinion, upheld the Customs 
Court in decreeing free entry on the 
ground that the prints were photographs. 


| John Cotton Dana, 1856-1929. 
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—, by Donald F. Lybarger. 
illus, 


Milford, 
30-25128 


Cleveland, Fraternity, 1930. 
30-25290 
Thomas, Benjamin P. Russo-American re- 
lations, 1815-1867. (Thesis 
Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) 
timore, 1930. 
Wand, John W. 
church from 
314 p. 


185 p. 
30-25140 
C. History of modern 
1500 to the present day. 
London, Methuen & co., 1930. 
30-25133 


Washington, George, pres. U. S. Story of 


George Washington, self-told in diaries} 


and letters (1748-1799) . 
by Howard Bradstreet. 43 p. 
Conn., Polygon press, 1930. 
Wines, Emma M. 
sentials 


. arranged 
Hartford, 
30-25143 

“Come to order!” Es- 

of parliamentary practice, by 

... and Marjory W. Card. ... Rev. ed. 

89 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 

Doran & co., 1930. 


Andrews, Mrs. Marietta 
George Washington’s country. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 

30-24866 

Arnold, Helen. Angel book, prayers, lul- 
labys and old-fashioned stories. 34 p., 
illus. Atlanta, Ga., Repairer pub. 
1930. 30-25092 

Bonney, Sherman G. Calvin F. Bonney, Har- 
riott C. Bonney; a tribute. 320 p. Con- 
cord, N. H., Rumford press, 1930. 


Buck, Richard S. jr. Shades and shadows 
for architects. Ed. by Thomas E. French. 
a Ist ed. 134 p., illus. 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-25088 
Bushnell, Nelson S, Historical background 
of English literature. 360 p., illus. N. 
Y., H. Holt & co., 1930. 30-25259 
Campbell, Mrs. Virginia. Fundamentals of 
contract bridge. -28 p. Des Moines, 
Campbell co., 1930. 30-25058 
Carnegie endowment for _ international 
peace, Library. . . . Permanent court of 
international justice and relation of U. S. 
to the court. (Reading list no. 28.) 17 
p. Wash., 1930. 30-24872 
Celestine, Sister Mary. Survey of litera- 
ture on reading interests of children of 
elementary grades. (The Catholic univ. 
of America.) 114 p. Wash., D. C., Cath- 
olic education press, 1930. 30-25442 
Chapman, Olive M. Across Iceland; illus. 193 
p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1930. 30-25261 
Countryman, Gratia A. Library work as 
profession. 8 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Woman’s occupational bur., 1930. 
30-24873 
Courtright, William H. Wyoming digest; 
Wyo. repts., vols. 1 to 40, Pacific reptr., 
vols. 1 to 285. 922 p. Denver, Col., W. H. 
Courtright pub. co., 1930. 30-25062 
Frozen-in! Adven- 
tures of “Nanuk’s” cabin boy north of Si- 
beria; illus. 148 p. N. Y., G. P. Put- 
nam’s sons, 1930. 30-25061 
Curtis, Agnes. Christmas plays for one 
and all. 183 p. Chicago, T. S.-Denison & 
co., 1930. 30-24709 
Dalzell, Laura K. Orpheus’ lyre. 134 p. 
N. Y., Noyes-group, 1930. 30-24713 
Eyre, Laurence. Merry wives of Gotham; 
comedy. (French’s standard library ed.) 
101 p. N. Y., S. French, inc., 1930. 
30-24716 
Flick, Alexander C. Decline of medieval 
church. 2 v. 
Trubner, & co., 1930. 30-25096 
Ford, Harriet. What are parents for? A 
play. (French’s irternatl. copyrighted ed. 
of works of best authors, no. 687.) 21 p. 
N. Y., S. French, 1930. 30-24717 
General citizens’ comm. for Washington bi- 
centennial celebration. Outline programs 
with book list for reference & reading; 
Ist ed. 15 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 30-24867 
Hamline univ., St. Paul. Selected poems; 
by students in Hamline univ. in com- 
petition for 1930 Bridgman poetry prizes. 
24 p. Hamline univ., 1930. 30-24712 
Hettich, Ernest L. Latin fundamentals, by 
... and A. G. C. Maitland. 319 p. N. 
Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930. 30-24715 
Irwin, Grace. 
art. 228 p, 
1930. 
Jewell, Edward A. . . . Americans. 
ern art.) 49 p. N. 
1930. 


318 p. 


30-25254 | 


N. Y., Harper & brothers. 
30-25087 


Y., A. A. Knopf, 
30-25090 

125 p. 
30-24871 
with us; or, At home 
. N. Y., Frederick 
30-25095 
295 p. 
3830-25057 


ark, N. J., 1930. 
Kaiser, Albert F. God 
with Jesus. ‘ 
Pustet co., : 
Ketchum, Alton. Follow the sun. 
N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1930. 
Kirkland, Winifred M. Girls who made 
good, by .. . and Frances Kirkland. 120 

p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-25257 
La Fayette, Marie M. (Pioche de La Vergne) 
comtesse de. La princesse de Cleves. 
(Modern student’s library, French series.) 
208 p. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 
30-24714 

Simple confession. 108 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan book corp., 1930. 


Leonard, Baird. 
p. 


30-24710 | 


Lindsay, Howard. Your Uncle Dudley, by 
. and Bertrand Robinson. (French’s 


Duty Protest Withdrawn 
On Imported Toothbrushes 


The Tariff Commission announced Nov. | 


15 that the application for a decrease in 
duty on bamboo handle toothbushes, filed 
June 30, by the Takamine Corporation 
of Long Island City, N. Y., has been 
withdrawn. 


‘ Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents descrioed under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Ann. Register U. S. Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md., Sept. 26, 1930, 86th Academic 
Yr. 1930-1931. Price, 25 cents. 

(7-32067 

Feldspar—CS23-30, Bur. of Standards, U. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

Monthly Weather Review, Aug., 1930.—Vol. 
58, No. 8. Weather Bur., U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Subscription price, $1.50. 

(Agr. 9-990) 

Home Mixing of Fertilizers—Leaflet No. 70, 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Price, 5 cents. 
Agr. 30-1253 

Ann. Rept. of Smithsonian Institution, for 

yr. ended Je, 30, 1929. Price, $1.75. 
(4-18264) 

Fur Laws for Season 1930-31—Farmers’ 
Bull. No. 1648, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr, 16-245) 

Ann, Rept. of Surgeon in Chief of Freed- 
men’s Hospital to Secy. of Interior, for 
f. yr. ended Je, 30, 1930. U. S. Dept. 
of Interior. Free. (8-6339) 

Free Mail Privilege, Part of Address of 
Frederic A, Tilton, 3d Asst. Postmaster 
Gen., U. S. Post Office Dept., Before Con- 
vention of Natl. Assn. of Postmasters, at 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 11, 1930. Free. 


) 
s. 


Municipal Employment Services and 
S. Employment Service, Sept., 1930. U, 
S. Dept. of Labor. Frte. (L24-62) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part I, Sept., 1930. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 
a@ year, (14-21465) 


U. 


Paradox of the ludi- | 
Stanford | 


vir est; | 


100 p.,! 


(Ph. D.)—| 
Bal- 


30-24514 | 


(Minnigerode). | 


co., | 


N. Y., Mc- | 


Lond., K. Paul, Trench, | 


Trail-blazers of American | 
(Mod- | 


New- | 


standard library ed.) 135 p, N. Y., S 
French, 1930. 

Malcolm, Sir Ian Zachary. 
a memory, 124 p. 
co., 1930. 

| Marti, David B. English in use. 

| Lineoln, Nebr., Univ. pub. co., , 

| 30-25448 

| Merimee, Ernest.. History of Spanish lit- 

erature, by ...; translated, rev. by 8. 

Griswold Morley. 635 p. N. Y., H. Holt 

& co., 1930. 30-25447 

ew Mexico. Laws, statutes, ete. 1929 

compilation, incl. those passed at spe~ 

cial session, 1929. Compiled, annotated 
| and indexed by William H. Courtright. 

2068 p. Denver, Col., W. H. Courtright 

pub. co., 1929. 

ew York. Metropolitan museum of art, 

. . « Handbook of Mohammedan decorative 

arts. 287 p., illus. N. Y¥., 1930, 

30-25089 

| Papini, Giovanni. Laborers in vineyard, by 

; translated by Alice Curtayne. 262 

N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1930, 

30-25444 

Pike, Edgar R.... Temple bells; or, Faiths 
of many lands. (World of youth se« 
ries, no. 2.) 148 p., illus.~ Lond., Watts 
& co., 1930. 30-25093 

Ponsonby, Sir Frederick E. Grey. Side lights 
on Queen Victoria. 400 p. N. Y., Sears 

| pub. co., 1930. 30-25258 
Prokosch, Eduard. Deutsche sprachlehre, 

340 p., illus, N. Y., H. Holt & co., 1930. 

30-25446 

Elements of business 
law. 1v. Wash., D. C., Hayworth prtg. 
co., 1930. 30-25065 

Richardson, Henry B. Etymological vocab- 
ulary to Libro de buen amor of Juan 
Ruiz, aripreste de Hita. (Yale Romanie 
studies. II.) 251 p. New Haven, Yale 
univ, press, 1930. 30-25445 

Romieu, Emilie. Three virgins of Haworth, 
by ... and Georges Romieu; translated 
from French by Roberts Tapley, 230 p. 
N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. 

30-25443 

Art and practice of 

Lond., B. T, Batsford, 

1930. 


30-25091 

Scarborough, Harland J.; ed. Cases on 
equity. 941 p. Newark, N. J., law school 
press, 1930. 30-25066 
Smith, Albert E. Souls in armour and other 
baccalaureate messages. 210 p. N. Y., 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930. 30-25094 

| Stephens, Thomas A. Proverb literature, 
ed. by Wilfrid Bonser. 496 p. Lond., 
Pub, for Folklore society, W. Glaisher, 
1930. 30-24870 
Williston, Samuel, ed. Selection of cases 
on the law of contracts, rev. and anno. 
tated. . .. 3d ed. 990 p. Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown & co., 1930. 30-25064 
Wingfield-Stratford, Esme C. Those earnest 
Victorians. 340 p, N. Y., W. Morrow & 
co., 1930. 30-25260 
Wister, Marina. Night in the valley. 64 p. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-24711 


Lord Balfour, 
30-25255 


|N 
' 


| 
iN 


1 p. 


Raine, Wendell P. 


Salwey, Jasper P. 
sketching. 99 p. 


American numismatic assn. 
list and directory of ... 
ganizations. 1 v. 
matic assn., 1930. 

Bell, Elexious T., ed. 
ology. 627 p., 
Febiger, 1930. 

Berenson, Bernhard. Italian painters of 
renaissance. Rev. ed. 340 p, Oxford, 
Clarendon press, 1930, _ 30-25246 

| Biederwolf, William E. Adventure of the 
hereafter. 176 pw N. Y., R. R. Smith, 
1930. : 30-25247 

Brunner, Edmund de S. Industrial village 
churches. 193 p. N.Y., Institute of so- 
cial and religious research, 1930. 

30-25249 

; Carey, Henry. Poems of ,.., ed. by Fred- 
erick T. Wood, 261 p. Lond., Scholartis 
press, 1930, 30-25470 

Catholic univ. of America, Doctoral dis- 
sertations, pub. by students of .. ., 1897« 
1928, 15 p. Wash., Univ., 1928. 

30-25440 
| Condliffe, John B. New Zealand in the 
making. 524 p., illus. Lond., G, Allen & 

| - Unwin, 1930. 30-25376 

| Duncan, John G. Accuracy of Old Testa- 
ment. 192 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930, 

‘ 30-25251 

5 poets: Isobel Stone, Edith Mirick, Jewell 
Miller, Norman Macleod, Benjamin Mus- 
ser, illus. 127 p., illus. N, Y., H. Harri- 
son, 1929. 30-25465 

Forsyth, Nathaniel F. Week-day church 
schools. 146 p., illug. N. Y., Methodist 
book concern, 1930. 30-25248 

Gray, Mrs. Hilda (Orchardson). Life of 
Sir William Quiller Orchardson. b. 1831. 
d. 1910. 3852 p. Lond., Hutchinson & 
co., 1930, 30-25245 

Ham, Arthur. Credit union primer, by... 
and Leonard G. Robinson, rev. 1930 by 
Rolf Nugent. (Div. of remedial loans, 
Pamphlets. RL42.) 149 p. N. Y., Russell 
Sage foundation, 1930. 30-25367 

| Helmholz, Henry F. ... Diseases of genito- 

| urinary system in infancy and childhood, 
| by ... and Samuel Amberg. (Clinical 
| pediatrics, supervising ed., R. S. Haynes. 
vol, xix.) 239 p., illus. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton & co., 1930. 30-25363 

Hoffmann, Ralph, comp. Cacti and other 
succulents, by . .., E. O. Orpet, Erie 
Walther and James West; ed. by Pearl 
Chase. 107 p. Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Garden tours comm, of Plans and plant- 

| ing branch, Community arts assn., 1930. 

30-25391 

Hughes, Ray O. Community civies. 641 p., 

illus, Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1930. 


Membership 
and allied or- 
N. Y., American numis- 

30-25434 
Text-book of path- 
illus, Phila. Lee & 
30-25366 





30-25369 
New community civics. 462 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Allyn & Bacon, 1930. 30-25373 
Problems of Ameriean democracy, 616 
p., illus. Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1930, 
| 30-25371 
Hugo's pocket dictionary. Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish. 624 : nd., 
Hugo’s language institute, 1930, »30-25460 
Huxley, Julian S. Ants. 113 p. N. Y., & 
Cape, 1930. 30-25387 
John Gabriel, Sister. Practical methods of 
study; textbook for student nurses. 125 
p., illus. N, Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-25362 
Investment theory and 
practice. 256 p, y. J. J. Little & 
Ives co., 1930. 30-25875 
Lahey, G. E. Gerard Hopkins, 172 p. Lond. 
H. Milford, 1930. 30-25469 
Ludwig, Emil. Three Titans. 363 p. ae 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1930, 30-25437 
| Lyttle, John D. ... Laboratory pediatrics, 
(Clinical pediatrics, supervising ed., R. S. 
Haynes, vol. xx.) 189 p. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton, 1930. 30-25364 
Magruder, Frank A. Nat. govts. and internal, 
relations. 596 p., illus, Boston, Allyn 
& Bacon, 1930. 30-25368 
| Mason, Edward S. Paris commune, episode 
in history of socialist movement. 386 p. 
N. Y., Maemillan co., 1930. 30-25433 
Miller, Eleanor O. . Study of preschool 
child’s picture and story books by battery 
of tests method. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ, 
of Wis., 1928. p. 592-599, Athens, Q., 
1929, 30-25468 


Jordan, David F. 


| State Books and 
| Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtamed by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

| Ind.—Indiana, 1930. Bd. of Public Printing, 

| Indianapolis. 

Mich.—Compiled Laws of State of Michigan, 
1929. Under act 389 of 1927 as amend 
by act 63 of 1929. Vol. 1. Lansing, 
1930. 

N. Y¥.—Insurance Dept. List of Persons, 

Partnerships, Associations and Corporas 
tions Licensed as Brokers. Jan. 1, 1930, 
to May 1, 1930. Albany, 1930. 

Ohio—7th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Publie 
Welfare, for f. yr. ended Dec. 31, 1928. 
J. E. Harper, Dir. 

| Pa.—Rept. of Valley Forge Park Comm, 

i Aug, 30, 1927, to Je. 1, 1929. Harrisburg, 
1929. 

Pa.—Archaeology of Del. River Valley, bee 

| tween Hancock and Dingman’s Ferry in 

Wayne and Pike Counties. Max Schra+ 
bisch. Historical Socy., Vol. 1, Harrige 
burg, 1930. 





Lond.,.Macmillan & ~ 


30-24718 





Financial Plan 
For Hoover Dam 


_ Now Completed 


- 


ij 


Arrangement Similar to 
Bond Issue Will Be Used 
In Building of Project, 
~ Says Mr. Wilbur. 


the long-haul field to the-same extent 
that they have now occupied the short- 
haul territory would be dis@strous to the 


State of South Carolina: 
Encroachment of motor carriers upon , excess of those paid by the motor car- 


“THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Radio 


Extension of Present Service to Long-haul Field Would 
Be Disastrous to Rail Carriers, Association of 
Commissioners Is Told 


Charleston, Nov. 15. 


riers. 


Discussing the subject of regulation 
ular route motor carriers, 
ays, of Sioux City, Iowa, 


f the irr 
oseph H. 


° 
J 


A financial arrangement not hitherto 
fdvanced for the erection of public 
works has been planned for the construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam, according to a state- 
ment issued Nov. 14 by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. (A sum- 
mary of the statement was published in 
‘the issue of Nov. 15). r 

The arrangement, similar to a bond 
issue, has advantages over a bond issue, 
as the item of interest during construc- 
tion should be less, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Actual construction on the Hoover 
Dam in the main stream of the Colo- 


“gado River at Black Canyon and the | 


‘power plant structures for the genera- 
tion of electrical energy as a means of 
thaking the project a self-supporting and 
financially solvent undertaking is on the 
Verge of being started. This construc- 
tion by the Government, says a state- 
ment issued by Secretary Wilbur, is un- 
der a unique financial arrangement. — 
At one time during the investigation 
of the feasibility of this project, the 
statement continues, there was advanced 
for financing the construction of the | 
project the plan of a special bond issued 
by the Treasury. The financial plan for 
the’ construction of the Hoover Dam and | 
power plant se, up by the Boulder Can- | 
yon Project Act of Dec, 21, 1928, is) 
similar to financing an undertaking of | 
this nature by a bond issue, when one 
considers the Treasury as the parent} 
eorporation purchasing the bonds of a} 


| 
| 





rail carriers, it was asserted in the re-| representing the Iowa Truck Owners 
port of the committee on-motor vehicle ; Association, told the commissioners 


| problem by the acquisition of the more 
important existing truck lines,” the re-' 


transportation presented by the chair- 
man, Amos Betts, member of the Arizona 
Corporation Commission, at the conven- 
| tion of the National Association of Rail- 
|road and Utilities Commissioners in ses- 
sion here. 

“There has been some indication that 
the railroads themselves might solve this 


port stated, “but we doubt if this can be 
accomplished in a satisfactory manner 
to the benefit of the rail lin s, the motor 


their relations. 


jurisdiction of the State Railroad Com- 
mission, but not to the extent of re- 
quirement of a certificate of public con- 


had proved highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Hays said the increases of class 
rates by the railroads strongly tends to 
strengthen the position of the truck 


that there is a place for the railroad 
and. for the common carrier truck, but 
that years will be required to adjust 
He said the irregular 
|motor carriers in Iowa had voluntarily 
had their operations placed under the 


venience and necessity, and the results 
of the first year under this method! 


operators. 

Government Ownership 

| Of Utilities Opposed 

Government ownérship is fundamen- 
| tally wrong, it was declared by John W. 


| McCardle, member of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, in asserting his 


carriers or the general public without 
some measure.of regulation. 
Regulation of Motor 

Traffic Necessary 


“Since it is no longer a debatable ques- 
tion as to the extent and magnitude of 


ud Soar 


Public Health 
Four Industrial Groups Show _ |New Insurance _ 


Competition of Motor Trucks  |Business Slump 
Presents Problem to Railroads 


New Jersey Commissioner 
Says Admissions to State 
Hospitals Fluctuate With 
Trade Conditions 


State ef New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 15. 

Financial and business depression of 
the past year has been responsible, at 
least partially, for a large increase in 
the number of patients admitted to New 
Jersey mental. hospitals, said Commis- 
sioner William J. Ellis in a statement 
Nov. 14. 

Mr. Ellis declared that he based his 
conclusion on a report by Dr. Marcus 
A. Curry, medical director of the Grey- 
stone Park State Hospital for the year 
ending June 30, which showed, he as- 
serted, that there were 1,082 patients 
received at the hospital. The figure rep- 
resents.an increase of 193 over the pre- 
ceding year and 1% over the previous 
high record of 1928, according to Mr. 
| Ellis. 

Barometer of Conditions 


_ “I am inclined. to»consider the admis- 
sion rate of this institution as something 


Believed Cause of 


Many Mental Ills ‘Abvecits and Bituminous Mining, Retail Trade and Oil 


x 


AUTHORIZED ‘STATEMENTS 
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as Here, Berna 


PusLisHED WitHouT CoMMENT By .THE Unrrep. STATES Daly 


Industry Listed in Department of Labor’s 
Report From 13 Groups 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor re- 
ports changes in employment and pay 


jroll totals in October as compared with! 


September, based on returns made by 
41,399 establishments, in 13 major in- 
dustrial groups having in October 4,840,- 
914. employes whose combined earnings 
in one week were $122,578,265, in a 
statement made public Nov. 15 which 
follows in full text: 

The combined total of these 13 indus- 
trial groups shows a decrease in em- 
ployment in October of 1.4 per cent and 
a decrease of 0.8 per cent in pay roll 
totals. These decreases represent only 
jthe employes in the establishments re- 
porting, as the figures of the several 
groups are not weighted according to 
the relative importance of each group. 

Exeluding manufacturing, the remain- 
ing 12 groups in October showed a de’ 
crease of 2.2 per cent in employment 
with an increase of 0.4 per cent in pay 
roll totals; manufacturing industries, 
by themselves, decreased 1.4 per cent 
in employment and 2 per cent in pay 
roll totals. 

Increased employment in October was 
shown in 4 of the 13 industrial groups. 
Three of these groups continued their 
Autumn gains: Anthracite mining, 5.5 





motor vehicle operations and since it is 
conceded that the necessity for the regu- 
lation of the traffic is just as great as 
in other lines of public service, it seems 
essential and desirable that the regu- 


| 


positive opposition to the ownership and 
operation of public utilities by the Gov- 
ernment. re 

“Just as soon as the Government gets 
out of business,” Mr. McCardle said, “the 


é 





latory commissions be vested with ade- 
quate power and jurisdiction to effec- 
tively handle the situation, and where 
the laws are not now sufficiently strong 


;to accomplish this purpose, there should ; Hannah, 


be a constant drive toward that end.” 
Asserting that there is a place in the 


subsidiary corporation—the Department! Nation’s transportation system for the 
of the Interior—to which has been dele-| motor vehicle, but as an adjunct to 
gated by’ Congress the role of a cor-|rather than as a competitor of the rail- 
porate entity promoting, constructing, | roads, L. R. Powell Jr., the president of 
and operating the project in such a|the Seaboard Air Line, expressed the 
manner as ta make the project a self-/opinion in an address to the commis- 
supporting enterprise. sioners that the competition of the motor | 
* The Boulder Canyon Project Act au-|carriers can be controlled in no way ex-| 
thorizes the appropriation from time to|cept through the medium of statutory 
time, out of any money in the Treasury | regulation and taxation. 

not otherwise appropriated, of such| 
money as may be necessary to carry out | folk, Va., declared that the present situ-| 
the purposes of the act, not exceeding in/|ation is unfair to the railroads which, | 
the aggregate $165,000,000. This may|he said, are restricted in their earnings | 
be viewed in the light of an authoriza- | and in other ways and pay taxes far in 


Mr. Powell, who is a resident of Nor- | 


star of prosperity again will 
throughout the Nation.” 

The association advanced to the presi- 
dency its first vice president, Harvey H. 
chairman of the Tennessee 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. John J. Murphy, chairman of the 
South Dakota Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, was advanced from the office 
of second vice president to that of first 
vice president. Hugh H. Williams, mem- 
ber of the State Corporation Commission 
of New Mexico, was elected as second 
vice president ever J. Paul Kuhn, mem- 
ber of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion. James B. Walker, secretary of the 
New York Transit Commission, was re- 
elected secretary of the association. 
John E. Benton, of Washington, D. C.. 
was reelected as general solicitior, and 
Clyde S. Bailey, of Washington, D. C., 
as assistant general solititor. 


shine | 


of a barometer of social conditions,” Dr.| per cent; bituminous coal mining, 1.4 
Curry reported. “There appears to be|per cent; retail trade, 3.8 per cent. 
a basic rate which follows a definite line! Crude petroleum producing gained 0.2 
of increase, but marked fluctuations; per cent in employment. ; 
above and below this line occur during| Decreased employment was shown in 
periods of unusual prosperity or the re- | October in the remaining nine groups, as 
verse. follows: Manufacturing, 1.4 per cent; 
“The present year, with its record of | metalliferous mining, 1.2 per cent; quar- 
business .depression and industrial read-|rying, 3.4 per cent; telephone and tele- 
justment, is a case in point since the ad-| graph, 2.4 per cent; power-light-water, 
mission rate is nearly 20 per cent higher |0.4 per cent; electric railroads, 0.9 per 
than any previous year in the history of | cent; wholesale trade, 0.6 per cent; ho- 


tion by the directors of the parent cor-| 
poration—the Treasury—to purchase | 
from time to time the promises to pay 
(bonds) of the subsidiary corporation— 
the Department of the Interior—in such 
amounts and within annual allotments 
set aside therefor as the subsidiary cor- | 
poration deems necessary for the con- | 
struction of the enterprise, the promises | 
to pay being redeemable in the manner | 
provided for by the Act. The Act also 
may be viewed in the light of empower- | 
ing the Department to issue bonds or | 
promises to pay, secured by a mortgage 
on the properties to insure fulfillment. 


Four Per Cent interest 


The statute sets the interest rate 
which the promises to pay must bear) 
at 4 per cent per-annum. To give the 
enterprise an opportunity to get on a} 
self-supporting basis before demands for | 
interest shall fall due, the Act author- | 
izes sufficient aggregate appropriations | 
to pay the interest during construction. 
This feature is similar to that provided 
by law in the majority of States where | 
irrigation districts’ are formed for the 
construction of irrigation projects, the 
irrigation districts being permitted to in- 
clude in the bond issue interest for the | 
first one to four years. 

Section 2 of the act establishes a spe- 
cial fund to be known as the Colorado! 
River dam fund and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to advance to the 
fund, from time to time and within the 
appropriations therefor, such amounts as 
the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of this act. It provides that interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent accruing during 
the year upon the amounts advanced and | 
remaining unpaid shall be paid annually | 
out of the fund. The amounts advanced 
to the fund may be viewed in the light 
of proceeds from the sales of an au- 
thorized bond issue to be used to finance | 
the construction of the dam and power 
plants and to pay annually to the Treas- 
ury interest on the funds advanced dur- | 
ing the period of construction, the in-| 
terest so paid to be capitalized. 

Section 2 also provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall charge‘ the | 
fund as of June 30 in each year-with 
such amount as may be necessary for 
the payment of interest on advances 
made under subdivision. at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum accrued during the | 
year upon the accounts so advanced and 
remaining unpaid, except that if the fund 
is insufficient to meet the paynient of in- 
terest the Secretary may, in his discre- | 
tion, defef any part of such payment, | 
and the amount deferred shall bear in-| 
terest at the rate of 4 per cent until 
paid. Such an indebtedness‘is similar to 
an interest-bearing advance to a sub- 
sidiary by the parent corporation. 

Whether the annual interest is paid 
out of funds advanced to the Colorado | 
River Dam fund, or deferred, the inter- | 
est charge practically amounts to inter- | 
est compounded. annually. | 

Advantages Over Bond Issue | 

The financial arrangement provided | 
for by the Act has advantages over that ! 
of a bond issue. The item of interest 
during construction should be consider- | 
ably less than under a bond issue, where | 
working funds would have had to be ob- 
tained by floating blocks of bonds ag- 
gregating $1,000,000 or more. 

Although the construction of this proj- 
ect will be a drain on the Federal Treas- | 
‘ury for a period of seven or eight years, | 
this enterprise should be a source of | 
yvevenue to the Treasury soon after the 
generation and delivery of power com- 
mences. Repayment, including interest 
thereon during the period of construction, 
of all moneys advanced to the fund, to- 
gether with interest thereon at 4 per 
cent per annum, 





| 


peveral studies of the financial opera- 


tion of the project have been made. Dur- 
ing the 50-year period of amortization, 
which commences upon completion of the 
works, it is estimated that provisions now 
“made for the sale of power and water 
will return approximately $373,500,000 
of gross revenue, of which $230,090,000 
will be returned to the Treasury to re- 
ypay the advances for the construction 
of the dam and reservoir, outlet works, 
pressure tunnels, penstocks, and power- 
plant buildings, together with interest 
mt the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
estimated at $82,675,000. 


|of insurance approved by the Insurance | 


| Statistics on New York 


jmay participate, embrace the relation 


Insurance of School | pe 
| of newspapers to broadcasting and pro- 
In Mutual Company j#== aspects. Phonographic recordings, 


such as electrical transcriptions, the 

| business side of station management, 

According and discussion of general broadcasting 
| problems also are docketed. 

Louis G. Caldwell, former General 

E ; Counsel of the Commission, will discuss 

State of Nebraska: the question of copyrights in broadcast- 

y Lincoln, Nov. 15. | ing, from the legal side, and E. C. Mills, 

It is lawful in Nebraska for a school! president, Radio Music, Inc., from the 

board to insure a schoolhouse in a mu-) side of practical application. In the Su- 


Lawful in Nebraska, 
To Attorney General 





the institution. Whether or not this rate 
will be continued during the next 12 
months will depend largely upon the 
rapidity with which unemployment and 
other social problems are solved.” 

Dr. Arthur G. Lane, clinical director 
of the hospital concurred in the opinion 
by Dr. Curry as to the relation of men- 
tal illness to economic conditions. 


Depression Blamed 


“The remarkable increase in admis- 
sions this year, which far exceeds that 
of any previous year and which is out 
of proportion to the ratio of the g@dual 
increase previously experienced, I think 
can be explained by the financial and 
industrial depression which has existed 
during most of the year,” said Dr. Lane. 

“In studying the clinical and case his- 
tories of our patients it is apparent 
that this factor has been an important 
and serious incident in directly and in- 
directly furnishing situations which 
have acted as precipitating causes for 
unsettling the adaptations of a large 
number of individuals who previously, 
without the stress of this factor, were 
making adequate social adjustment.” 


j 


tels, 2.6 per cent; canning, 33.2 per cent. 
Reports Based Upon 


54 Main. Industries 


Changes in employment and pay rolls 
in manufacturing industries in October, 
reported above, are based upon returns 
made by 18,256 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries 
of the United States. These establish- 
ments in October had 2,907,026 employes, 
whose combined earnings in one week 
were $71,243,900. 

Small increases in employment were 
shown in October in the textile, paper, 
and tobacco groups. Among the de- 
creases in employment in the remaining 
nine groups of manufacturing industries 
the outstanding drops were in the ve- 
hicle (4.9 per cent), leather (3.4 per 
cent), and iron and steel groups (2.3 per 
cent). 


(monthly average 1926—100): 


General index .... 





Boston Has Lowest Auto 





tual insurance company if the company’s | preme Court of the United States, it was 
articles of incorporation authorize it. to| explained in this connection, two cases, 
write that kind of insurance, Attorney | raising the question of whether the play- 


|General C. A. Sorensen has just ruled} ing of a musical number without the per- 


in reply to a question submitted by Minor! mission of the copyright owner, for re- 
F. Baird, of Superior. Mr. Sorensen’s| ception by radio listeners or groups of 
letter follows in full text: ‘listeners constituting an “audience,” ac- 
In answer to your letter of inquiry! tually is a “performance” of that num- 
of the 27th instant I will say that in| ber and subject to the provisions of the 
my opinion it is lawful for a school board | copyright law requiring payment of roy- 
to have a schoolhouse insured in a| alties. 
mutual insurance company if such com- 
pany’s articles of incorporation or plan 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General ‘ollow: 

A-33484.  (S) 
listed man in the Navy. Where an en- 
listed man is continuously detailed to flying 


Bureau provides that such company may | 
write that kipd of insurance. 

Whether it is wise or expedient to)! 
place the insurance in such a company | 
is a question for the school board to! 
determine. I will. add.that in this State | 
a mutual insurance company is not an| 
assessment company. A “mutual com- 
pany is one without capital stock that} 
charges a fixed premium and is required} 
to maintain the same reserve as a stock 
company.” (See section 7744, Compiled 
Statutes.) 
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Insurance Are Changed 


State of New York: 
New York, Noy. 15. 
_ The State Insurance Department has 
just issued a correction to its recent sta- 


Pay—Aviation duty—En- | 


| men’s compensation law, stating that the! 


| showing the experience of nonparticipat- 


tistical report on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance experience in New. York 
State since the enactment of the work- 


loss ratio of all carriers in New York 
from July 1, 1914, to Dec. 31, 1929, was} 
62.5 per cent instead of 63.6 per cent; 
(V U. S. Daily, 2687). 

Earned compensation premiums dur- 
ing this period were $622,498,040 while 
losses incurred were $395,809,165. These 
figures in the original report were $621,- 
825,775 and $395,492,748, respectively. 

No revision was made in the figures | 


ing carriers, but the premiums earned 
by participating carriers were increased | 
from $192,794,166 to $196,466,431 and| 
their losses incurred from $121,574,662 
to $121,891,079. This changes the loss 
ratio of these carriers from 62.1 per 
cent, as originally reported, to 62.0 per 
cent. 

| 


Full Insurance Levy 
Held Due in Alabama | 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Nov. 15. 
The State Superintendent of insurance 
is not authorized to accept one-twelfth 
of the annual premium tax from an in- 
surance company, even though the cém-| 
pany remained in business only one 
month in 1930, but must collect the tax 


|for the full year inasmuch as the tax| 
is based on the business of the company | 


for the preceding year, the Attorney 
General’s office held in an _ opinion 
handed down Nov. 12. 


duty but by reason of transfer from one 
command to another it has been necessary 


to issue a second order of detail during 
any month, his right to flying pay is for 
determination by the number of flights 
made’ during the entire month, and, 
otherwise qualifying, he will be entitled to 
flying pay for the entire period under such 
detail by both orders. 3 Comp. Gen. 384; 
7 id. 28. Distinguished from A-13594, Apr. 
6, 1926, 56 MS. Comp. Gen. 215. (Oct. 8, 
1930.) - 

A-32080. (S) Advertising—Bids—Specifi- 
cations. Section 3709, Revised Statutes, re- 
quires that the needs of the Government be 


there is no authority for contracts en- 
tered into with a higher bidder meeting 
the specifications when the actual needs 
of the Government have not been stated in 
the specifications and the lower bidder’s of- 
fering would have met the needs had they 
been properly stated in the specifications. 
In such cases there should be readvertise- 
ment in accordance with the law. (Oct. 13, 
1930.) 


ment by officials of the Government to 
maintain leased premises in good repair 
and tenantable condition during the con- 
tinuance of the lease, has reference to 
minor repairs made necessary by the use, 
so as to maintain them in the same condi- 
tion they were in at the beginning of the 
tenancy, ordinary wear and tear excepted; 
and would not include the removal of an 
old smoke stack and breeching for same, and 
the furnishing and erection of a new stack 
and new breeching, which would not be a 
repair, but an improvement of the prop- 
erty. ‘Cot. 3, 1930.) 

A-33394. (S) Officers’ Reserve Corps— 
Continuation of pay and allowances while 
undergoing treatment for injuries sustained 
/on active duty. Where the fact of injury 
and the manner of its incurrence are made 


if | 


Death Rate for Big Cities 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 15. 

Boston has the lowest automobile death 
rate in the country for cities of more 
than’ 500,000 population, while Massa- 
chusetts has the second lowest rate for 
States, according to reports of the Na- 
tional Safety Council received and made | 
public by the Governor’s Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety. 

The annual death rate, it was stated, 
is computed on: a nine-month basis, 
through September, showing the number 
of deaths per 100,000 population for the 
entire year 1930 if the average monthly 
deaths during the remainder of the year 
should be the same as in the first nine 


| months. 


The rate for Boston is 12.7, with Mil-| 

waukee next at 14.4 and Los Angeles! 
taking last place with 29.3. Boston’s 
rate is lower than any of the cities in 
the 300,000 class except Rochester, N. Y., 
with which it is tied. 
_ The rate for Massachusetts as a whole | 
is 17.0. Rhode Island had the lowest} 
rate in the country with 13.8. Among 
other New England States Vermont had 
a rate of 20.0 and Connecticut 21.9, plac- 
ing them fourth and seventh, respec- | 
tively, in the nation-wide list. 


Insurance Head Selected 
For New York Commission 


State of New York: 

¢ Albany, Nov. 15. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has | 
announced the appointment of Frederick 
H. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York City, as 
a member of the Saratoga Springs Com- 


mission, to succeed Dr. Linsley R. Wil- 
| liams. 





stated in specifications so that there may | 
be full and free competition thereon and | 


,A-33552. Leases—Improvements. An agree- | 


‘Federal Cooperation Sought ' 


a matter of record during the period the 


‘Navy Announces Bids 
Received on Fuel Oil 


Eight Companies Submit Offers | 
On Three Amounts 


| Bids from eight companies were re- 
ceived for 745,000 barrels of fuel oil for 
consumption during the six months pe- 
|riod beginning: Jan. 1, the Department 
of the Navy has just announced. Only 
one bidder submitted estimates for all 
three lots of oil. The announcement 
follows in full text: 
Bids were received in the’ Navy De- 
partment today (Nov. 14) for 650,000 
|barrels of fuel oil, Grade A, and 60,000 
barrels of fuel oil, Grade C, for delivery 
at Gulf ports, and for 35,000 barrels 
of fuel oil, Grade A, to be delivered at 
the Submarine Base, New London. The 
fuel oil is for use in the Navy from 
Jam 1, 1931, to June 30, 1931. Follow- 
ing are the bids per barrel: 

650,000 barrels grade A fuel oil—delivery 
at gulf ports to Navy tankers, A; 60,000 
barrels grade C fuel oil—delivery at gulf 


| On Broadcasters’ Problems 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
broadcasting will be discussed by John 
| Benson, president, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. What the 
| radio station wants from the advertising 
agency will be discussed by A. A. Cor- 
nier, commercial manager of Station 


reserve officer was on active duty and he 
is permitted to proceed to his home to 
}arrange his personal affairs before submit- 
timg to necessary operative treatment for 
the injury, the hospital treatment extended 
iim is not a part of the “further medical 
treatment” permitted by the act of Apr. 
26, 1928, 45 Stat. 461, after return to his 
|home, but is the hospital treatment, in- 
| cluding medical treatment, contemplated 


| 


' 


the officer shall be entitled to the same 





WOR, Newark, N. J. The phychology 
of radio advertising will be discussed. 


jcasters as well as Government officials 


pay and allowances he was entitled to re- 


: ; ; ; . ‘ceive when the injury was suffered, for a| Warner-Quinlan Co, .. 
General discussions, in which broad-| period not exceeding six months. (Oct. 13, 


1930.) 


by the statute during which, it prescribes, 


ports, B; 35,000 barrels grade A fuel oil 
—delivery submarine base, New Longe, gt 
* gf.36 
$0.70 ’ 


| 

Atlantic Refining Co. x ° 

Magnolia Petroleum Co..$0.85 

Shell, Eastern Petroleum 
Products : 

Standard Oil Co. of New 

| Jersey 

| Standard Oil 
York Piet 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Tide Water Oil Co, 


1.41 


* 


Co. of New 

f 1.75 
1.60 
1.45 
1.66 





*No bid. 


Food and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 
Flour 
Baking 
Sugar refining 

Textiles and their products 
CE GUUS. S60 ov vte ss décavecses eccece 
Hosiery and knit goods ...... osnhanoes 
Silk goods 


Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing, textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and ‘collars .......0050.+e008 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 
Iron and steel and their products ... 
Tron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe ... 
Strucutral ironwork 
Foundry afid machine-shop products . 
Hardware 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings 
Stoves DYE ant naviediee@inn oe aeeenniin 
Lumber and its products .......ee.-e.e--.0- 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
Leather and its products .........e.6- sen 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and pulp ... 

Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job 

Printing, newspapers 
Chemicals and allied products 

Chemicals 

Fertilizers 

Petroleum refining. ..........ccceces mone 
Stone, clay and glass products 

DORON. tb ccnshawaatavarens<« 

Brick, tile and terra cotta . 

Pottery 


Stamped and enameled ware 

Brass, bronze and copper products 
Tobacco products 

Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 

Cigars.and cigarettes .... 2.0... veccessce 
Vehicles for land transportation 

Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, elec.—RR 

Car building and repairing, steam—RR 
Miscellaneous industries 

Agricultural implements 

Electrical machinery, app 

Pianos and organs . 

Rubber boots and shoes 

Automobile tires 

Shipbuilding 


Applications 
to 
Radio Commssion 


Applications just received for broad- 
casting and wireless permits have just 
been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
44th Street and 8th Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., construction permit to change equip- 
ment and increase power from 250 w. with 
an additional 250 w. day experimentally to 
1500 w. day and night on 600 ke. 

KGGF, Hugh J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 
South Coffeyville, Okla., modification of con- 
struction permit to change type of equip- 
ment on construction permit issued May 27, 
1930. 

WPTF, Durham Life Insurance Company, 
Releigh, N. C., modification of license to 
move transmitter, Raleigh, N. C., to about 
10 miles northwest of Raleigh, and increase 
; power from 1 kw. to 5 kw. on 680 ke. 
WTOC, Savannah Broadcasting Company, 


| 


change equipmept. 

KGDY, J. Albert Loesch and George W. 
| Wright, South Huron, 8S. Dak., request for 
authority to voluntarily assign license to 
the Voice of South Dakota. 

WSGH, WSDA, Paramount Broadcasting 





Woolen and worsted goods ......eseeseceseess 


Paper and printing ....... : fo piaaee Sa kineie - 


Inc., Savannah, Ga., construction permit to | 


Twenty-three of the 54 separate indus- 
tries, upon which the, manufacturing em- 
ployment index is based, reported in- 
creased employment in October. ‘The 
chief gains, ranging from 6.9 per cent 
to 3.5 per cent, were in the following in- 
dustries: Finishing textiles, pianos, silk 
goods, confectionery, rubber boots and 
shoes, carpets, and hosiery and knit 
‘goods; among the 16 remaining indus- 
tries showing gains were cotton goods, 
women’s clothing, stoves, millwork, fur- 
niture, paper boxes, chemicals, pottery, 
glass, and agricultural implements, 

Outstanding decreases in employment 
in October were 8.6 per cent in ice cream; 
from 5 to 5.3 per cent each in woolen and 
worsted goods, men’s clothing, automo- 
biles, and steam-car shops; from 4 to 4.7 
per cent each in boots and shoes, petro- 
leum refining, fertilizer, brick, cement, 
cane sugar refining, and automobile 
tires; from 8 to 3.8 per cent each in mil- 
linery, cast-iron pipe, machine tools, 
structural ironwork, and foundry and 
machine-shop products; 2.4 per: cent in 
shipbuilding and 1.2 per cent in paper 
and pulp. 

Nine additional industries have been 
| taken up during 1929 and 1930 and are 
not included in the Bureau’s indexes of 
employment, no data for 1926, the index 
base year, being available, Increases in 
employment in these industries were re- 
ported in October as follows: Radio, 13.5 
per cent; jewelry, 2.5 per cent; rubber 
goods, other, 1.1 per cent; beet sugar, 
256.2 per cent, this being the beginning 
of this industry’s refining season. De- 
creased employment was reported in the 
remaining five industries as follows: 2.6 
per eent in rayon, 9.1 per cent in air-. 
craft, 0.5 per cent in paint and varnish, 
3.5 per cent in beverages, and 2.4 per 
cent in cash registers, calculating ma- 
chines, etc. 

The New England,- Middle Atlantic, 
and Mountain geographic divisions each 
reported increased employment in Octo- 
ber while each of the remaining six di- 
visions reported a falling off in employ- 
ment. 


Manufacturing Earnings 


Decreased in October 
Per capita earnings in manufacturing 


| industries in October, 1930, were 0.6 per 


cent smaller than in September, 1930. 

In October, 1930, 10,589 establishments 
reported an average of 77 per cent of a 
full normal force of employes who were 
working 92 per cent of full time, these 
percentages showing a drop of 1 per 
cent in force employed arid no change in 
operating time as compared with Sep- 
tember. 


—). $Y 
Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries 


Employment: 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1930 1930 
79.7 78.6 
94.9 94.5 
94.1 
95.3 
84.1 
97.1 
96.1 
87.3 
80.1 
74.5 
87.0 


Pay-roll Total 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1929 1930 1930 
102.3 74.2 
106.0 98.1 
103.8 98.9 
112.7 
91.2 
112.6 
107.1 
103.0 
100.0 
94.2 
113.7 
101.8 
100.7 
108.4 
103.5 
85.2 
94.6 
114.9 
89.5 
104.4 
99.1 
80.3 
113.1 
109.5 
94.2 
146.5 
82.8 
102.3 


95.9 
97.6 
93.3 
83.8 
99.4 
97.0 
89.0 
73.7 
66.8 
86.3 
75.9 
67.7 
60.9 
86.9 
60.0 
68.2 
94.0 
74.4 
68.5 
70.3 
62.5 
83.5 
67.3 
61.2 
71.9 
56.2 
65.0 
59.3 
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October Pay Roll Increases Rates‘ Approved 


On New York Cabs 


State Insurance Office Cuts 
Premium on Single Cars, 


Increases Rates to Owners 
‘ Of Fleets 


State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 15. 


‘A letter has been sent by the Deputy 
and Acting Superintendent of Insurance, 
Thomas F. Behan, to each of the four 
stock and eight mutual insurance com- 
panies writing taxicab insurance in New 


York City approving as adequate a rate 
of $288 per annum on single taxicabs 
and $480 per annum for each car in fleets 
of two or more. This is a reduction of 
$4 a month in the rate for single cabs 
and an increase of $2 a month in the 
fleet rate. 


Mr. Behan also informed. the compa- 
nies that the practice of limiting the 
number of taxicab risks which a com- 
pany may insure is discontinued, but 
each company will be held strictly ac- 
countable for proper transaction of busi- 
ness. His letter follows in full text: 


I have reviewed the rate filings for 
insurance as required by section 17 of 
the Vehicle and Traffic Law on taxicabs 
operating in Territory 1, New York City. 

As required under section 67a of the 
Insurance Law, I am prepared to ajp- 
prove as adequate the following schedy- 
ule of rates: For owners of a single taxi- 
cab, $288 per annum; for owners ‘of two 
or more taxicabs, $480 per car per an- 
num. 


Thése premiums may be paid in equal 
monthly installments, provided such in- 
stallments are paid in adyance. 


No further allowance may be made 
on account of so-called merit rating. 


Except as herein modified, the under- 
writing rules heretofore. in effect. shall 
continue in full force and effect, except 
with regard to the provisions affecting 
the limitation of business by. the quota 
system. Please be advised that the prac- 
tice of limiting the number of taxicab 
risks which a company may insure is 
discontinued, it being understood that 
each company will be held strictly ac- 
countable for its proper transaction of 
business. 


Knights of Columbus 


Insurance Increases 


Membership Also Gains, Con- 
necticut Report Shows 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 15. 

Moderate increase in membership and 
in insurance in force in the insurance 
division of the Knights of Columbus is 
indicated in’the report of the regular 
triennial examination of the society, re- 
cently completed by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department, and recently made 
public by the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Howard P. Dunham. The re- 
pert, covering the three-year period end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1929, states that the society 
is in a strong financial condition. | 

The insurance membership as of Sept: 
1, 1930, was 256,401, an increase for the 
three-year period of 17,794, and the in- 
surance in force was $290,446,235, an 
increase of $25,997,168. In addition to 
its insurance membership, the society on 
Sept.. 1. had a social membership of 
358,277. 

The admitted assets of the society on 
Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to $31,510,- 
825.92. Mortuary assessments collected 
during 1929 were $2,922,092.27 and the 
expense dues amounted to -$1,049,347.27. 





57.5 
54.7 
66.0 
67.4 
79.3 
64.0 
97.7 
82.9 
95.2 
96.3 
110.5 
90.3 
92.8 
77.5 
90.1 
65.1 
72.2 
54.4 
72.1 
72.7 
66.9 
69.2 
66.0 
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Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., construction permit 
to make changes in equipment. 

WQBDyM, A. J. St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt., 
construction permit to install new equip- 
ment and increase power from 5 watts to 
100 watts on 1,370 ke. 

WFIW, WFIW, Inc., Hopkinsville, Ky., 
eonstruction permit to move transmitter 
and studio from Campbell and 17th Sts., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., to Louisville, Ky. 

KGFW, Otto F. Sothman and Roy H. Me- 
Connell, Ravenna, Nebr., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign license to the 
Central Nebraska Broadcasting Corporation, 

KGCA, Charles Walter Greenley, Decorah, 
Iowa, construction permit to make changes 
in equipment. ae 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Company, Inc., 
Marshalltown, lowa, construction permit to 
install a new transmitter, change frequency 
and time from one-half time on 1,200 ke. to 
four-sevenths time on 880 ke., sharing with 
WSUI, and increase power from 250 watts 
day and 100 watts night to 500 watts. 

The McAdoo Drug Company, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., construction permit to. erect a 


daytime hours. 

WEBR, Howell Broadcasting. Co., Inc., 
735 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., request for 
authority to install Automatic Frequency 
Control. 

WOKO, H. E. Smith and R. M. Curtis, 
Hurson Valley Broadcasting Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., construction permit to move 
transmitter from 2 miles east of Beacon, 
N. Y., to Hudson Ave., North and Beaver 
, Sts., Albany, N. Y., studio from 311 Mill 
: St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Hotel Ten Eyck, 





new station to use 860 ke., 7% watts and ' 


Death claims paid totaled $2,252,913.22. 


A valuation of the certificates in force 
as of Dec. 31, 1929, made by the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, showed 
the ratio of solvency to be 132.28 per 
cent. The ratio of actual to expected 
mortality for 1929 was very favorable, 
being 65 per cent, according to the“Amer- 
ican experience table. The average rate 
of’ interest earned during 1929 was 4.9 
per cent. . 





State St., Albany, N. Y., and install new 
equipment. 

Applications Received (Other ‘than broad- 
casting): 


International Society of Radio Engineers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., new construction permit 
for low frequency and 250-300 watts. 

WHR, WIY, WKC, WKD, WKJ, WKO, 
WET, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., renewal of limited public 
license. 

WAL, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date to 
June 2, 1931. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Portable, 
renewal of special experimental license for 
2,467 ke. 7.5 watts. 

WRDN, Pan American Airways, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va., modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date to 
June 1, 1931. 

KGTA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
brook, Ariz.; KGTL, Kingman, Ariz. ; 

WJU, W2XCK, WJQ, WJF, Press Wire: 
less, Inc., Little Neck, L. I., N. Y., modifica- 
tion of-construction permit for extension 
of completion date to June 30, 1931. 

WKP, WLL, WQA, WPE, WQB, WQD, 
WQE, WQF, W2XBJ, WQG, WEM, WEL, 
WEJ, WED, WEB, WEA, WBU, WEX, WEZ, 
WFX, RCA Communications, Inc., renewal 
of limited public license. 

KLA, Humble Oil & Refining Co., renewal 
of geophysical license for 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 
1,665, 1,680; 1,704 ke., 20 w. 

KGOS, Libby Communications, Inc., Oahu, 
T. H., modification of limited public li- 
cense to authorize the use of CW and 
ICW in addition to radio-telephone. KGOT, 
Mauna Loa, Molokai, T. H., modification of 
limited public license to authorize the use 
of CW and ICW in addition to radio- 
telephone. ; 

Lit Brothers, portable, Philadeiphia, Pa., 
construction permit for 560 ke., 15 w. Spe- 
cial experimental service. New station, 

Oregonian Publishing Co., neat Port- 
land, Oreg., new construction permit for 
620 ke., 50 w. Special experimental service. 

W9XP, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, 111, 
modification of construction permit for ex- 
tension of completion date to Dec. 31, 1931, 

KGT, Boeing Air Transport, Fresno, 
| Calif., modification of license to cover 
' new transmitter on 3,172, 5,660, 5,570, 3,160, 
3,166, 3,178 ke., 50 w. KQX, Bakersfield, 
Calif., license to cover construction permit 
, for 3,172, 5,660, 5,570, 3,166,/3,160, 3,178 
| ke., 50 w. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., license for 
new aircraft on 393, 414, 500, 3,070, 5,690, 
8,650 ke., 12 w. : - 

WJG, Press Wireless, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., modification of construction permit 
for extension of completioh date to June 
30, 1931. 
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Western Pacific 


Seeks Right to— 


Build New Line 


/ 

I. C. C. Hears Arguments 
For and Against Plan to 
Effect All-rail Entrance 
Into San Francisco 








Plans of the Western Pacific Railroad | 


to. effect an all-rail entrance into San 
Franciso through the construction of 39 
miles of new line extending from the 
south San Francisco district through 
Redwood City and across the upper end 
of San Francisco Bay to a connection 
with the Western Pacific’s main line at 
Niles in Alameda County, Calif., were 
argued orally at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Nov. 14, (Finance Docket 
Nos. 7025 and 7364.) , 

Examiner 0. D. Weed, of the Commis- 
sion, who presided during hearings in the 
case, recommended approval of the 
Western Pacific’s application despite the 
contention of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, objecting intervenor in. the pro- 
ceedings, that such construction would 
constitute an invasion of territory plo- 
neered by the Southern Pacific and now 
adequatedly served by the Southern Pa- 
cific Lines. 

Ferry Now Used 


Entrance into San Francisco proper 
ver its own rails, when considered in 
he light of the Commission’s approval 
{ the applications of the Great North- 
ern and Western Pacific railroads to con- 
struct’ jointly 200 miles of new line from 
Klamath Falls, Oregon to Keddie, Calif., 
would open up a “through route” from 
the northwest to San Francisco over 
rails owned entirely by the Western Pa- 
cific and Great Northern, and in direct 
competition with the Southern Pacific. 

The Western Pacific now reaches San 
Francis¢o via car ferry across the Bay 
from Alameda County. 

The cost of the proposed construc- 
tion from Niles into San Francisco is 
estimated at about $8,000,000. 

Examiner Weed also recommended to 
the Commission that the Western Pacific 
be granted a one-third interest in the 
Quint Street Line in San Francisco, a 
belt road, now jointly controlled by the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe. The 
present owners of the belt opposed this 
arrangement, although it was supported 


by the California Railroad Commission. } 


The proposed construction involves 
the, construction of a bridge across the 
upper reaches of San Francisco Bay. 
Construction of this bridge, the ex- 
aminer recommended, should only be 
permitted in the event the Western 
Pacific is unable to secure from the 
Southern Pacific trackage rights over 
Dumbarton Bridge and adjacent track- 
age on reasonable terms, subject to the 
Commission’s approval. 

Further Recommendations 


The condition was also attached by the 
examiner that approval should be granted 
contingent upon the Western Pacific’s 
acquiescence to a plan for allowing any 
other railroad over 250 miles in length 
to operate over its new line under track- 


age rights to enter the San Francisco|E. Talbot Smith, American Consul at}|-modification of the re 
s & Hamburg, and made available Nov. 17 by | as to pzsvide for future consideration of 


district. : 

Construction of the proposed line 
would be made through a new company, 
wholly owned by the Western Pacific, 
to be known as the Western Pacific Cali- 
fornia Railroad. 

J. S. Moore, counsel for the Western 
Pacific, told the Commission that the 
line which his company proposed tv con- 
struct, would not serve any territory 
which is not now served by its lines in 
the San Francisco district, but that it was 
expected that increased tonnage would 
result by reason of an all-rail entrance 
into the city instead of the present ferry 
service. 

Trackage Rights 

In connection with the Quint Street 
Line, Mr. Moore declared that the 
Western Pacific would be satisfied with 
trackage rights over the line, but in the 
event this could not be effected, would 
purchase a one-third interest, as pro- 
vided in the charter of the belt com- 
pany. Transportation over the belt is 
necessary to the Western Pacific, he 
said, in order to reach industries now 
served by its lines via the ferry service 
across the Bay. 

Mr. Moore explained that the terri- 
tory which would be traversed by the 
line is not “mud flats” as contended by 
the Southern Pacific. If so.. he em- 
phasized, ‘“‘Why is the Southern Pacific 
opposing it?” The territory will provide 
industrial sites for industries requiring 
large areas of land at low vrices and ac- 
cessible to deep waterways, not now 
“*prved by rail facilities, he explained. 

It was contended that inasmuch as| 
fr Commission’s consolidation plan al-| 
located the Western Pacific to the Mis- 
souri Pacific System—a system designed 
to compete with the Southern Pacific 
System—the Commission would be act- 
ing contrary to that plan if it does not 
permit construction of the proposed 
line. 


Railroads 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Unite States DAILY 


Aviation 


Proposed Sale of Belt Railroad 
In Oakland, Calif., Not Approved 


| Interstate Commerce Commission Decides Price Offered 
By Southern Pacific and Central Pacific Is Not 
Established as Reasonable 


| The proposal of the Southern Pacific, properties, and 
iCompany and the Central Pacific Rail- | Docket No. 6637. 
way to purchase control of the Union| The Union Belt Company~is wholly 
Belt Railway in Oakland, Calif., for controlled by four industrial concerns, 
$150,000, were disapproved by the In- hereinafter called the proprietary inter- 
terstate Commerce Commission on Nov. ¢sts, which have plants’ served by the 
14 by a report and order issued in Fi-| Union Belt Company’s line, hereinafter 
‘nance Docket No. 6637. sometimes referred to as the Union Belt. 
| The Commission some time ago disap-|OTganization of the company was 
proved a similar proposal to purchase | brought about in November, 1906, by 


the Belt line made by the Western Pa- | certain industries for the purpose of ob- 
cific Railroad: taining desired service. 


“It is not established,” said the re- | The Western Pacific proposed to pur. 
port, “that the price proposed to be paid ue po gg yee ered . 
by the Southern Pacific for the Union | on $150,000 in accordance with _ 
Belt Company’s properties is reasonable | Conditional contract, —s May 13, gM 

3 : :W e Union Be ompany. e 
ao eo rr apie =~, _ ; Southern re aerweee ae 
“alae ih secbagchag See we SS pay an equal amount for the properties 
ees = ong ae transaction | if ‘the Union Belt Company would give 

Seer ee ESC e rere |clear title to the track and right of way. 

Extracts from the Commission’s re-,; A hearing upon the two applications was 
port follow: | held for us by the Railroad Commission 

In our previous report in this pro-|0f the State of California at San Fran- 
ceeding; Proposed Acquisition by West-!¢cisco in January, 1928. On brief the 
ern Pac. R. Co., 154 I. C. C. 17, we dealt ; Southern Pacific pointed to the insuffi- 
with two applications under section 1(18) | ciency of the evidence as to the cost. of 
|of the Interstate Commerce Act, as fol- pone’ Union Belt Company's properties, 
lows: (1) By the Western pects, Rail- and disclaimed any knowledge on that 
road Company, hereinafter called | the | Subject. 

Western Pacific, a carrier by railroad|, Upon the facts developed on the orig- 
Isubject to the act, for a certificate au-| inal record, we said in our previous re- 
thorizing, among other things, the ac- | Port that it would seem to be in the pub- 
quisition by it of the line of railroad | lic interest that permanent operation of 
of the Union Belt Railway. of Oakland, /|the Union Belt by the Southern Pacific 
|hereinafter called the Union Belt Com-|be assured, but observed that doubt ex- 
pany, Finance Docket No. 6508; and (2) |isted as to the reasonableness of the pro- 
by the Central Pacific Railway Company, | Posed purchase price and that the evi- 
a corporation organized for the purpose | dence with respect thereto was unsatis- 
of engaging in interstate commerce by ,factory and wholly insufficient to sus- 
railroad, and the Southern Pacific Com-|tain favorable action upon the South- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to the |ern Pacific’s application. Accordingly, 
act and lessee of the railroad properties | by order herein dated Apr. 15, 1929, we 
of the Central Pacific, hereinafter some- denied the application of the Western 


franchises, 


Finance | 
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Postal Service 


| Traffic Schools 
| Are Favored for | 
Reckless Drivers 


— 


Practice Adopted by Munici- | 
pal Court in Minneapolis 

| Said to Have Produced 

Favorable Results 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
the problem. They must be translated | 
into specific action and operation. i 

The enforcement of traffic laws and 
| regulations Centers essentially upon the 
police and the courts, and upon their re- 
lation to the public. Necessarily their} 
lield of operation is restricted largely to 
the urban communities, and for that rea- 
son I shall confine mysetf targely to the, 
urban aspect. 

In the old days the principal function 
of police departments was the apprehen- 
sion of criminals. But with the growth 
mn the number of automobiles the police 
were confronted with an entirely new 
function—the protection of lives and 
property under traffic conditions in the 
streets, 

' As the traffic problem has grown in 
complexity and size, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that there should be an 
absolute division of these two functions 
in police departments. The traffic divi- 
sion should be entirely separate from! 
every other police activity, with a traffic 
official jn absolute charge of the traffic 
bureau, and responsible only to the head | 
of the police department. 


Thorough Training Needed 

It is increasingly manifest also that) 
officers who are detailed to traffic duties 
should be thoroughly schooled in their} 
tasks, not only in respect to laws and| 
regulations and in courteous treatment) 
|of the public, but in every other way 
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‘Advance Shown in Program 
For Expansion of Air Corps, Considers Three — 
Postal Leases | 





Layouts and Designs Studied and Drawn for Nearly Half | 
Of Flying Fields Affected, Major General‘ 


Fechet 





Although the actual enlisted strength 
was slightly below the authorized 
strength, the Air 


fiscal year 1930, the Chief of the Air 
Corps, Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, states 
in his report to the Secretary of War, 


made public Nov. 16 by the ee 


of War. 


Many officers who have _ received 


| “tempting offers” from commercial con-: 


cerns, Gen. Fechet explains, have re- 


‘mained in the Service with the hope that 
irelief legislation in the matter of pay’ 
and promotion will ke enacted, yet resig- | 
tnations from the Corps during the last| ard of the reserve. 


fiscal year set a new high record. The 





Corps successfully | d 


completed the third increment of the| Better pay for skilled mechanics in the! 
five-year expansion program during the! lower grades and better promotion for| 
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Shipping 











‘Senate Inquiry 








States Jacob Kulp, Head of Fi- 


nance Firm, Testifies Con- 
cerning Bids on New York 
Station 


378 flying cadets. The Air Corps on 
June 30 was at the strength authorized | 
y the five-year program, the enrollment | 
uring the year having increased 1,142. | 


|men in the higher grades has increased! Chicago, Ill, Nov. 15.—A $25,000,000 
the number of reenlistments and reduced | post office station in New York City, 
the number of desertions and discharges! which was never built, but on which 
by purchase. 
There was a perceptible decrease in the|cuted and then canceled, was the cen- 
{number of men lost through accidents.'ter of the inquiry here Nov. 14 by a 
New flying requirements for appoint- | Senate committee investigating charges 
'ment in the Air Reserve and for the|of excessive rentals paid by the Gov- 
rating of airplane pilots were published|ernment on various postal leases 
during the year which should result in a| throughout the country. 
larger number qualifying for such} Under questioning by Senator Blaine 
{commission without lowering the stand-| (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
jcommittee, Jacob Kulp, head of a 


The first pursuit group made a flight| finance firm specializing in post office 


number has increased annually, the Chief|to determine the feasibility of moving | leases, testified that the New York sta- 
adds, and 27 officers left the Service dur-| pursuit units long distances by air dur-| tion, which was to be located next to 


ing the fiscal year which ended June 30. 


A “remarkable expansion” of the air-| tain the suitability of existing equipment |ject of lengthy negotiations. 
{cooled engine occurred during the year,| under such conditions. 


Gen. Fechet asserts and problems con-| 


nected with liquid-cooled motors of the| serious shortage in commissioned officer 
“Vv” type have placed this sort on the| personnel. 


defensive. Use of higher compression | 
ratios and superchargers, however, im-| 
proved performance of both types of en- | 
gines, he says. 

An authorized summary of the report, | 


|made public by the Department of War, | 


follows in full text: 
The end of the fiscal year 1930 marks 


;the successful close of the third incre- 


ment of the five-year program. | 

Barracks to house approximately 2,415 | 
enlisted men together with 216 noncom- 
missioned officers’ quarters, and 80 offi- 
cers’ quarters, plus utilities, were con-} 


{structed at Langley Field, Va.; March} ramento. 


times referred to collectively as the 
Southern Pacific, for a certificate author- 
izing the acquisition by them of the 
Union Belt Company’s rights of way, 


Shipbuilding Shows 


Decline in Germany 
In Last Few Years 





‘Majority of Construction on 
| Foreign Orders Is_ for 
Reparations Deliveries, 


American Consul Reports 








Although the percentages of foreign 
orders filled in the first seven months of 
1930 by the shipbuilding industry in Ger- 
many increased in proportion to the 





by the Department of Commerce from 


the Department. 

Of the 39 seagoing vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 82,641 built for export in this 
period, 75 per cent of the tonnage and 


90 per cent of the value were for repa- | 


| rations deliveries to foreign countries. 
| Orders Decreased 


The following additional information 


| During the first year after the World 
| War, shipbuilding in Germany showed a 

strongly upward tendency during the re- 
building of the German merchant ma- 
rine. The highest point was reached at 
the end of 1921, with apporximately 
| 1,730,000 gross tons, almost 30 per cent 
more than in 1913, From that year on, 
orders rapidly decreased and four years 
later amounted to only one-third of 
those in 1921, though orders for foreign 
aecounts were larger. Owing to the 
keen competition of the larger German 
steamship companies in extending their 
fleets, the building activities again were 
increased during 1925-1927, to about 45 
| per cent, i. e., 790,000 gross tons. 

The last few years, however, have 
seen another crisis in the German ship- 
building industry. For many reasons the 
German steamship owners were forced to 
reduce their orders for new vessels. The 
amount of orders for 
decreased from 610,000 gross tons at 
the end of 1927 to 250,000 gross tons 
at the end of 1928 and from 140,000 
gross tons at tne end of 1929 to 80,000 
gross tons at the end of the first half 
of 1930. 


Decline Partly Balanced 


the larger amount of orders for foreign 
account, which increased from 
gross tons at the end of 1928 to 190,000 
gross tons at the end of 1929 and to 
220,000 gross tons at the end of the first 
hali of 1930, as compared with only 
50,000 gross tons in 1913. The percent- 





California Satisfied 


Arthur T. George, representing the 
CBiifornia Railroad Commission, declared 
that his Commission” was satisfied with 
Examiner Weed’s report. He explained 
that the proposed extension of the West- 
ern Pacific’s tracks into San Francisco 
was not an “invasion of Southern Pacific | 
territory,” but rather a “modernization” 
of existing Western Pacific facilities in 
the district. 

Counsel for the Southern Pacific con- 
tended that the Western Pacific’s pro- 
posal to enter the City of San Fran- 
cisco on its own rails will result in a 
wasteful duplication of facilities, will 
originate no new traflic, and will consti- 
tute an invasion of territory developed 
by the Southern Pacific at considerabie 
expense. The territory to be traversed, 
it was said, is now adequately served by 
existing lines of railroad. 

It was pointed out the more limited 
territory of the Western Pacific in Cali- 
fornia is offset by the more extensive 
area from which it draws traffic in cen- 
tral territory, through the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Burlington. This conten- 
tion, however, is denied by the Western 
Pacific. 

It was further contended on behalf of 
the Southern Pacific that there is no eco- 
nomic neéd for the proposed line, that 
the Southern Pacific is able to handle 
all the business of the San Francisco 
peninsula, present and prospective, and 
“can do it much more economically than 
the Western Pacific.” | 

The industrial development of San 
Francisco, it was said, has, not been re- 
tarded by lack of sufficient railroad fa- 
cilities or lack of railroad competition, 





age of foreign orders at the end of the 
various years is as follows: 1913, 3.6 
per cent; 1921, 3.4 per cent; 1927, 22.3 
per cent; 1928, 37.6 per cent; 1929, 57.2 


per cent; middle of 1930, 72.4 per cent. | 


These foreign orders naturally can be 
obtained only by giving concessions in 
price. The fact that very little hope 
exists for larger German orders is due 
to the understanding of the North Ger- 
man-Lloyd and the Hamburg American 
Line; consequently, the prospects for the 
German shipbuilding industry are very 
poor. 

The activities of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry for foreign account, recently in- 
creased largely in comparison with. Ger- 
man orders, is caused to a great extent 
by orders for reparations accounts. In 
figures the importance of the reparation 
orders can be obtained by glancing at the 
statistics of foreign exports. During the 
first seven months of 1930 Germany ex- 
ported 39 seagoing vessels with a ton- 
nage of 82,641 gross, or 63,348 net tons, 
built in iron And steel, at the value of 
41,200,000 marks. (One mark equals 
$0.2382.) . 

Reparation Deliveries 

Of these exports 75 per cent of the 
tonnage and 90 per cent of the value 
were for reparations deliveries to France, 
Belgium, Portugal, and Yugoslavia, Dur- 
ing the same period 169 river and lake 
vessels for passenger and freight traffic, 
with a tonnage of 31,312 and a value 


these, more than 50 per cent were for 
reparations accounts to France and 
Yugoslavia. ,The exports of floating 
docks and pbntoons, valued at 2,900,000 


marks, were entirely for reparations ac- | dustries concerned. 


counts for France and Belgium. 


was made available by the Department: | 


German account | 


This decrease is balanced in part by | 


150,000 | 


| Pacific, but upon motion of the Southern 
Pacific held the record open to permit 
‘further testimony to be taken as to the 
| price to be paid for the Union Belt Com- 
;pany’s properties and such other mat- 
|ters as properly might be presented at 
| that time. 


‘Line Should Be Owned 
Jointly by Lines 

The member of the State Commission 
who presided at the hearing had ex- 


pressed the opinion that, until the Oak- 
land harbor district is served by an in- 


dependent belt line, the Union Belt should | 


be owned jointly by the Western Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific. The Western 
Pacific contended that it would be feasi- 
tie for us to grant its application sub- 
| ject to a cendition intended to accom- 
| plish joint operation of the properties, 
| OF, conversely, to grant the Southern 
: Pacific’s application subject to the con- 
dition that the Western Pacific be per- 
{mitted to share in the ownership and 
| operation of the Union Belt and to hav 
/certain trackage rights thereover. 


i Upon the assumption that our report | 
present volume of business, this industry |and order of Apr. 15, 1929, precluded 
as a whole has declined in the last few | further consideration of the question of | 
years, according to information received | conditions, on May 16, 1929, the West- 


ern Pacific filed a 


|such question. This petition was denied 


on May 28, 1929, * * * 

_ The record shows that the Union Belt 
is an industrial switching lead, 3,751 
| feet long, situated in the southern part 
|of Oakland, near the San Antonio 


Estuary, which separates the cities of 


Oakland and Alameda and forms the 
Oakland inner harbor. This line con- 
jnects at both ends with tracks of the 


Southern Pacific but is operated only 
through the northern connection, close 


to the Southern Pacific’s main line. 
Operation of the Union Belt began in 

1910, by the Southern Pacific, and has 

;continued to the present time without 


| any formal agreement or pazment by 
the Southern Pacific for use of the prop- 
erty. 


The line serves a number 
tries, some directly, others by means of 
spurs. The right of way is 17 feet wide. 
The nature of the instruments by which 
the right to use land for right of way 
purposes was conveyed to the Unidn 
Belt Company is referred to in our pre- 
vious report. 

About 1920 the Southern Paciffe 
shifted a part of the track practically 
off its narrow right of way without the 
knowledge or consent of the Union Belt 
Company. The adjacent industries ex- 
ercise certain prerogatives in the locking 
of gates extending across the line, stack- 
ing materials on the track, etc. The line 


of indus- 


is laid with 60, 75, and 90-pound rails, 


The condition of the rails is said to be 
satisfactory for the nature and extent of 
the service performed thereover, * * * 


Agreement Reached With ‘ 
Southern Pacific Lines 


| Belt Company and the Southern Pacific 
entered into a contract providing for the 
sale to the latter of the former’s rail- 
road franchises, and other property, ex- 
cept its corporate franchise, for $150,000. 
Performance of the agreement is condi- 
tioned upon (a) the execution and de- 
livery to the Southern Pacific of grants 
of permanent easements of rights of 
way, heretofore granted to the Union 
Belt Company for a limited period, over 
, and along the several parcels of land on 
| which the Union Belt track is now laid, 
‘and reconveyance by the Southern Pa- 
cific, concurrently therewith, of all por- 
tions of the respective properties cov- 
| ered by the original grants of easements 
which are not included in the descrip- 
tion in the new grants of permanent 
easements; and (b) upon obtaining of 
all public authorization requisite in the 
| premises, The agreement is to continue 
in force for six months from its date 
and thereafter until terminated by the 
cman Belt Company upon 30 days’ no- 
ice, * = * 
; In our previous report we noted that 
sale of the Union Belt has been a mat- 
!ter of active concern to the proprietary 
; interests for some time; traced the nego- 
| tiations looking to that end—first with 
}one and then the other trunk-line car- 
rier; and observed that in these negotia- 
tions the proprietary interests had never 
indicated a definite purchase price, but 
evidently entertained a somewhat ex- 
alted idea of the worth of the Union 
| Belt. 

Since the 
Union 





industries served by the 
Belt require shipping facilities 


lof 8,800,000 marks, were exported; of | which the line provides, and these facili- 


ties permit direct loading into cars 
'which would not be possible without the 
line, it is clear that the availability of 
the line is of distinct value to the in- 


was accorded little weight in the ap- 


| 
€\courts are usually maintained, and the 


petition requesting | lations, 
port and order so | Jess or 


‘| imposing a fine on them, they are sen- 


Under date of May 16, 1930, the Union } 


That this element] denied. 


| Field, Calif.; Mitchel Field, N. Y.; Ran-| 
jdolph Field, Tex., and Selfridge Field, | 
|Mich. The cost of construction thus com- | 
pleted was approximately $6,295,000. In, 
addition, a quartermaster warehouse and 
a guard house were constructed at Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex., at an approximate cost 
}of $120,000. 


|Layout Plans Completed 
For Various Fields 


In cooperation with the office of The 
Quartermaster General, layout plans have 
been completed for Langley Field, Va.; 
Maxwell Field, Ala.; Mitchel Field, N. Y.; 
Selfridge Field, Mich.; Wheeler Field, 
Hawaii, and France Field, Canal Zone. 
Layouts and building designs have been 
studied and completed, or partially com- 
|pleted, for approximately 50 per cent of 
the stations affected by the five-year 
| program. ‘ 

The following technical construction 
| has been completed during the fiscal year 
/1930: Fairfield, Ohio., depot shops; Ran- 
/dolph Field, Tex. ae a. weerieaee, 
: : inis ion building, academic build- 
judges necessarily become more or less | #¢ministration ™ : 4 
| specialists in their oa Ie the sunalier (2° and Air Corps shops. Night light- 
iti , : eT ‘ing systems were completed at Crissy 
cities there are usually special sessions Field, Calif.; Middletown, Pa.; Pope 
of a traffic court. Courts of this charac- | ‘el , N’C - Ninh oe a Clark fi lds 
|ter make. it possible in all serious vio- Field, Soe el ds a t - t 7 ii 
such as hit-and-run cases reck- | Philippine 1 ae mate nigel ine egies So 
gureliés dAciving. dvitian while technical construction came to about 
drunk, and other sodiities = t4 | $1,000,000. This amount does not include 
| jail and send the driver directly to traf. | the expenditure of funds for mateérials 


cs : s i ontemplated 
[fic court. This is as it should be. \ereenee for construction contemp 


I think for lesser violations there | 
| should be established a traffic violations 
| bureau, which would relieve congestion 
|in the traffic court where people charged 
| with minor infractions of traffic ordi- 
nances are brought in. Bureaus of this 
kind are quite adequately described in 
| the recommendation of the Model Munici- 
pal Piso Ordinance of the National sontian 
onrerence on Street and Highway |"'6, june 30, 1930, the enlisted strength 


en 

| Safety. . E 
_ jof the Air Corps was 12,032, including 
nena nasi ieeknnenelma nner 


that may be necessary to the proper 
and effective performance of their 
duties. 

‘Traffic bureaus should be equipped 
with a branch of research and investi- 
gation, and officers should be detailed 
through it to investigate serious acci- 
dents. They should be sent immediately 
to the spot of such accidents. 

It has been found in connection with 
| the enforcement of law that in many 
| cases of serious accident it is almost 
| impossible to secure convictions because 
a matter of days has elapsed before 
| the accident was properly investigated, 
and sufficient evidence was not gathered 
| oe, whiel authorities and the court could 
| act. 





Records Necessary 
_ The branch of researen and investiga- 
| tion should make a study of traffic con- 
|ditions, maintain records of accidents, 
| and make recommendations to the traf- 
‘fic official as to where regulatory efforts 
jare needed, 


In the larger cities separate traffic 











|officers resigned from the service, a new 
‘high record. Each year the number has 
increased. Many officers who have re- 
iceived tempting offers from commercial 
jaid firms are remaining in the service 
\in the hope Congress will enact relief 
jlegislation in the matter of pay and pro- 





| Penalties for traffic violations should | 
{be corrective as well as penal. All of- | a7 

|fenders should be treated alike, regard-|cases arising both under statute and 
jless of social prestige, financial standing | under ordinance. 

jor political influence. The minute politics | In order to have adequate enforcement, 
jenter into traffic regulation or enforce-|there must be complete cooperation be- 
; ment, enforcement falls down. No public 
j official should be more interested in the 
jloss of a political ally than he is in the 
| loss of a human life. 


| Imprisonment as Aid 


cases in court. The court can not do it 
‘alone, nor can the police. The police 
{must be interested, and the court must 
| I believe that imprisonment should be | be interested as well, and the court must 
|more frequently used as a deterrent in|back up the police. And there should 
| traffic violations. The sole purpose of !be complete support of the court by the 
| enforcement should not be to raise , public. Successful law enforcement is 
;money. It has been found in Minneap-|impossible in the long run without the 
| olis that the greater proportion of drivers | backing of public opinion. 

involved in fatal accidents are young men | Many automobile violators who may be 
j between 18 and 25 years of age; also, ; well-to-do, or more or less prominent, 


|that they are in greater proportion of |do not in many cases realize the serious- | 


| those arrested for speeding and careless |ness and the consequence of their acts. 
driving. |As a result, there is a continuous effort 

A traffic school for careless drivers has to break down law enforcement. The 
been established in Minneapolis, and it |support of law enforcement by public 
|is largely attended by young men of 18 opinion must be just as continuous and 
| to 25 years of age. About 1,000 persons 
|have been there. Instead of the court 





|tenced to attend traffic school for two 
| hours on five nights a week. 
In this school the subjects that are | 
| discussed cover traffic laws, the me- 
|} chanical operation of automobiles, the 
relation of the public to the safety move- 
;ment, and other kindred subjects. The 
| result has been that only three or four 
| repeaters have been among the 1,000 
sent there. 

These young men after attendance at 


| this school have a different attitude to- a; e 300,000,000 
| ward traffic conditions. They see te | A decline of more than $300,000, 


jtraffic problem in an entirely different |i the net railway operating income of 
light. ' 
| 


_They have been instructed in an | the Class I steam railways of the United 
So ees Way in a manner such as| States was noted for the first nine 
| coud not have been realized by the im-| ionths of the current year as contrasted 
ee eect maceuae in meee of — |with the corresponding period of 1929, 
i that is th r, else pays the fine and |. cording to a tabulation made public by 
| ‘Traffic a to. be‘ effective | the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
we ath OF »© | Nov. 15. 
shduld have jurisdiction over all traffic! “The net railway operating income 
at |amounted during the nine months’ period 





praisals is apparent from the results 


tained. Certainly those results and the | p 

proposed purchase price are in marked | Average number of miles operated ........- 
; contrast with the common practice of | Revenues: 

donation of land for right-of-way pur-| Freight ..++- 

poses by concerns desiring industrial nee 

j track facilities, Bitbadh sc. . access 


All other transportation 
Incidental 


It is not established that the price 
roposed to be paid by the Southern | 
acific for the Union Belt Company’s| lit 
properties is reasonable and proper and| Joint facility—Dr. 
| compatible with the public interest, and| | Railway operating revenues 
| our approval and authorization of the| Expenses: 


| . $ “ Maintenance of way and structures 
propesee transaction therefore must be| Maintenance of equipment 


" Le YS Rea rere ere he 
Upon the facts presented we find that} ‘Transportation ........ , 
the present and future public conveni-| Miscellaneous operations ........-+..++++ 
ence and necessity are not shown to re- | ee Lee, ois wen cane b's 


Transportation for investment—Cr. ....- 
Railway operating expenses . 
Net revenue from railway operations 


| quire the acquisition by the Central Pa- 
gue Railway Company and the Southern 
| Pacific Company, upon the terms pro-, So rev! sane 
posed, of the line of the Union Belt) Rollwey ee searness ees est 
tailway of Oakland, in Alameda County,| ~" Railway operating income . 
| Calif., described in the application. It | Equipment rents~-Dr, balance 
follows that the application must be! Joint facility reng~-Dr. balance 
| _ Net railway op rating income 
An appropriate order will be entered. | Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) 








During the fiscal year 27 Air Corps} 


|tween the police and the court. The police | 
'must be fair in their presentation of | 


energetic as are the efforts to defeat | 


Operating Income of Class I Railroads | 
| Shows Decline in Nine-emonth Period | 





Operating Revenues and Expenses Also Decline for Steam | 
Lines, According to I. C. C. Tabulation 










Joint facility —Cr. ; Pei r 






ing severe Winter weather and to ascer-|the Pennsylvania station, was wa sub- 

e con- 
tract was originally awarded to a sub- 
sidiary of the railroad company, the site 
including air rights, for $24,950,000, 
j the contract to run 20 years. ; 

The Air Corps made aerial photographs;__The late James W. Good, attorney for 
for the War Department and various Mr. Kulp at that time, according to the 
Federai agencies, for mapping purposes, | testimony, then called on the then Post- 
of approximately 14,000 square miles in| master General, Hubert Work, later Sec- 
various parts of the United States. A/retary of the Interior, in the interest of 
series of long distance aerial photographs | his client. 
were made. Some of these photographs} “I. wish you had seen me_ before I 
were taken successfully from 20,400 feet; Closed that contract,” Mr. Work was 
over the earth. This is believed to be| quoted by Mr. Kulp as saying to Mr, 
the longest distance from which photo-|Good. “But I will try to reopen the 
graphs have ever been made, since those | bids. 
photographs showed objects 270 miles| Bids Reopened ‘3 
distant. | The bids were reopened, Mr. Kulp tes- 

An aerial photograph was made of Sac-| tified, with the result that he became 
The negative was developed| the successful bidder, his bid being $19,- 
in the airplane and dropped within 12) 245,000. There was a provision, howr 
minutes to a waiting newspaper repre-| ever, that Mr. Kulp was to obtain the 
sentative. The photograph was repro-|air rights from the Pennsylvania for 
duced in the newspaper which was on the! $2,000,000, the agreed price. It devel, 
streets within an hour. , oped, from the testimony that Mr. Hume, 


tiie of Radte ix Planes ; vice president of the company, who was 


jin charge of the matter, could not see 
Shows Improvement | Mr. Kulp to negotiate with him. The re- 
Radio communication in aircraft has 


sult was, according to Mr. Kulp, that 

: nse gg noite This | the time limit on the lease for the ae- 

realized a mene ee US| quisition of the air rights expired and 
has been done due, part, tothe the contract was declared vod 

The use of teletype circuits for trans-| sue aoe = — 

mission of weather information was fur-| Kulp stated that he had played golf with 


ther extended during the year. It is 
now possible to obtain weather reports | James F in Gee there, while 


ay every reporting station every 30 
pe oo ag 7 : . 7 “Who paid for his expenses on his 
The number of Air Corps officers with| frequent trips to Washington and stop- 
advanced aeronautical engineering | Vers in Chicago?” Senator Blaine asked, 
knowledge was increased by 11. | “The Government, I suppose,” replied 
Inadequate housing and a shortage of | the witness. ry 
bombardment airplanes were the most| Myrtle Johnson, secretary to Mr. 
detrimental handicaps in the Air Corps| Kulp, followed him on the witness stand, 
training center during the year. The her testimony dealing with detail of fig- 
completion of Randolph Field will} ures and dates which Mr. Kulp could not 
greatly ameliorate living conditions in| recall definitely. 
the Air Corps training center, and it is| _The St. Paul matter referred to the 
anticipated that a sufficient number of | city’s commercial substation. The man- 
| planes for all types of flying instruction| ner of the building and the leasing of 
‘will be made available as a result of|the Quincy Street postal station in Chi- 
| purchases now in ‘progress. cago also was discussed, as well as the 
| Reserve training was somewhat inter-; Various sites purchased by the Govern- 
: fered with due to the clause in the Army| ment for its new post office building ih 
Appropriation Bill limiting this training | this city. 
to combat pilots. This restriction limited! During the course of the hearing Sen- 
|training to Group I pilots. ‘ator Blaine stated that he would not’ re- 
There are at present about 3,675 rated veal the reason for questioning Mr. Kulp 
lofficers in the Air Corps Reserve. A|in regard to Frank H. Stearns, close 
lbreakdown of the combat efficiency of friend of former President Coolidge “un- 
ithe above 3,675 rated officers foliows: |til after a prominent official of Wash- 
| Approximately 200 of the above num- 
‘ber are qualified for immediate combat 
; duty with tactical units of the Air Corps. 
| Approximately 875 additional reserves 
are classified by Corps Area Commanders 
as Group I pilots. . These pilots are ac- 
{tually qualified to fly service typ: air- 
planes, but cannot be considered to be 
| qualified for immediate combat duty, due 
to their not having had recent training | ° ; 
in gunnery. bombing, photographic and|‘‘vee” type engines have temporarily 
|communication missions. placed this type on the defensive al- 
| About 769 reserves are only qualified though its inherent advantages over the 
to fly training type airplanes, having had|tadial type are still extant. , 
no tactical flying training of any kind.| A material improvement in perform- 
Two nundred and seventy-two reserves | ance is being attained in both air and 
lare rated observers. These observers in| liquid cooled engines through the use 
ia majority of cases have not had any | of higher compression ratios and super- 
lrecent tactical flying experience. | charging. : y 
' The qualification standard of the Air}. Perhaps the most interesting research 
Corps Reserves has been considerably |into engine operation has been the in- 
lincreased in the past year by the revi- vestigation of engine indicators for rec- 
|sion of regulations to, assure that all ording the cycle of operation within the 


|new appointees in the combat group are cylinder. The making of record cards 
| competent pilots. |showing actual operating conditions. in 
The efficiency of the majority of Na-| ‘light is a near possibility. Another im- 
tional Guard Air Corps Units has been | portant investigation involved develop- 
|materially increased in the past year, ent of a suitable en for re- 
‘Federal recognition was extended to the | cording torsional vibration . of -engms 
|44th Division Aviation bringing the | crankshafts. Record cards (of service 
itotal number of these units to 19. jengines are now available, 
For the fiscal year 1929 there were 


The Lighter-Than-Air Division faces a 





at a later hearing. 








|108 appointments in the Air Corps Re+ 
|serve offered to R. O. T. C. graduates; 
|103 were accepted. 

This year witnessed a remarkable ex- 
|pansion of the air-cooled engine field, 
{principally the radial type. Problems 
arising in connection with liquid-cooled 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 15 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 3459.—Cullet (broken glass) from, to and 
between points in Southern Territory. Pro- 
| posed readjustment of the rates on culleé 
(broken glass) from, to, and between points 
in southern territory found not justified. 
Reasonable rates prescribed. 












of this year to $659,427,561, as con- 
trasted with $962,854,453 during the pe- 
riod in 1929, the Commission’s tabula- 
tion shows. 


Railway operating revenues during the | Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
period under survey aggregated $4,082,- | 3299.-Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, House Heat- 
725,729 as against $4,781,684,237, a de- ing Furnaces, Parts Thereof and Related 
cue eer . : - } Articles, from, to and hetween Points in 


icline of approximately $700,000,000, 
while expenses decreased from $3,419,- | 
397,034 to $3.052.543,100. The tabula- | 
/tion in detail for the nine months’ period 
of 1930 and 1929 follows: 


1950 
242,609.15 


Southern Territory. 
for application to the movement of coal, 
wood and gas stoves and related articles, in 
carloads, and in less than carloads, between 
points within southern classification terri- 
tory and between points in that territory 
and points in official classification terri- 
tory, found justified except in so far as they 
are proposed for application on said com- 
modities, in earloads, from points in south- 
fern classification territory to points in of- 
ficial classification territory and points on 
the border between said territories which 
are found not justified. 

2. Order of suspension vacated, except 
as tg those schedules found not justified 
whiel are ordered canceled without preju- 
diee to the filing of new schedules in con+ 
formity with the bases of rates approved 
656,384,227 | in the report. i 
907,803,108 | 3. Rates assailed in No. 22379 on the 

97,520,935 | aforesaid commodities in carloads and 
1,576,652,719 | less than carloads, between points in sou 


1929 


242,515.62 


$3,622,921,675 
670,908,846 
110,842,511 
108,467,954 
160,192,848 
101,271,473 
10,008,214 | 
2,929,284 
4,781,684,237 


$3,108,116,684 
573,111,503 
81,987,298 
87,060,390 
135,347,585 
89,994,895 
9,937,994 

a 2,830,620 
. 4,082,725,729 


561,931,414 
790,589,983 
98,110,649 

374 









<satkank eee 603,342 44,616,747 | ern territory and from points in that ter- 
146,127,737 145,843,134 | ritery to points in official territory found 
ist veea eae 9,887,899 unreasonable to the extent shown in the 


report. The carload rates from points in 
southern territory to points in official ter- 
ritory and to points on the border ‘between 
the aforesaid territories also found undu 


$,052,543,100 
5K 





= 1,052,473,339 | prejudicial in their relationship. to the 
er Ay 70,644,624| rates from officia) territory to the same 
18,974,262 | points to the extent indicated. Reasonable 


962,854,453 | and nonprejudicial bases of rates prescribed 
71.51 | for the future, 


nie 


two separate contracts had been exe- | 


ington” had been on the witness stand’ 


1. Schedules proposed * 











siete tine 
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State Budgets 


|States in East and Midwest 
Show Continued Labor Surplus 


State Finance. Business Conditions Security Issues 


if 


ay 


budget to Colne: occ Sco bk 
All Néw Jersey i Fades! 


; d | Reserve System 
| Expenses Urge 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment Upward Trend, Revealed in Some Industries Although 


* New York Market Quotations * Level of Production Still Is Low for Season, 


: Monthly Review of Situation Reveals 
The State of New York: New York, Nov. 15 

The following information relates to transactions on Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- — 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings ree the day oe oa cae wpge end ge ase Racers omar ed jlin Counties gave employment to ap-,ing of a number of sugar factories af- 
poemncre een eeneaa Sem veity: Cater. Seemrnes se ‘Nghlow column, ns Le Save thereot'™ proximately 700 laborers. State road | forded employment to s lange number of 
Sanaan Se aa al ee . see aguibition waned The following symbols are used to designate the States and bridge construction, public utility indu stry nail ons d decidedly dull. Part 
states which issue official lis * This inf ati ha: be in which these securities are made eligible, either by work, and Federal, State and municipal|titme with reduced forces continued in 

sidered legal for that purpose. is information has been = statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New eos ; sida’ the pot lant i dasetk 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- | buila:ags and improvements already un e pottery p at 8, Paes bial s, furniture 
the State of New York. chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g ? der way will mean employment to sey-|@nd woodworking establishments, iron 
’ ae ae eral men throughout the balance of the and steel mills, mefal plants, boat indus- 
year. There was no shortage of an try, stove plants, and food-products 
: os 8 Y\ factories. Several factories were re- 

| Class of labor reported. 
v 


ported as closed. Employment in the 
East North Central District 


‘railroad shops, maintenance-of-way, and 
train service departments remained be- 
[Including the States of Indiana,, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Illinois. ] 


low normal and in some instances work- 
ers were released. Building continued 

v 
Illinois 


in fairly large number of building-trades 
Industrial activity and employment 


men; however, a large surplus ef these 
continued irregular during October, as 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ended Nov. 14 were anonunced | 
Nov. 15 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
as follows: . 

Voluntary withdrawals: 
Seneca, Seneca, Ill.; capital, $50.000. 
State Bank, Stratford, S. Dak.; 
$30,000. 

Merger with nonmember: Capital State 
|Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.; capital, $400,- 
000; merged with Builders & Merchants 
State Bank, Chicago, Ill, nonmember, un- 
der new charter and title of Bujlders & 
|Merchants Bank & Trust Co., nonmember. 

Merger of State members: Bank of Helix, 
Helix, Oreg.; capital, $50,000} Inland Empire 
L Bank, oe Oreg.; a pee: 

s° of Governor Lar-|merged under charter and title of the In- 
te icit will be ‘issued on Nov. 17.|land Empire Bank, Pendleton, Oreg.; capital, 

, 


: | $250,000. | 
Approximately 25 Fa ite - on Absorbed by national bank: Anson State | os 
Beet the L es ounce & PON) Bank, Anson, Tex.; absorbed by First Na-| Ala 
which the Legisla . 


tional Bank of Anson, Tex.; capital, $50,000. | Ala 
A statement by. the Budget. Depart- First State Bank, Kerens, Tex.; absorbed by | Ala Power Ist ref 4%s ’67 
ment announcing the forthcoming issu- 


First National Bank of Kerens, Tex.; cap-| Ala Pow Ist & ref 5s ’68 
ance of the supplement contends that 


ital, $50,000. Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 314s ’46... 
amendment of the State Constitution 


| Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s °42.... 
would be necessary if all State expendi- Christmas Savings 
h 


Supplement to Budget for 

. Fiscal Year Shows Ex- 

nditures Amounted to 
$120,627,133 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 15. 
Disbursements of the State of New 


Jersey for the year ended June 30 were 
$120,627,133, according to the supplement 


State Bank of | 
First 
capital 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- - 
Legal ands High Low 
abedf 11-7-30 
. abedf 10-18-30 
abd 10-6-30 
abd 10-6-30 
abd 10-6-30 
abcefg 89 89 
abedefg 11-4-30 
10-23-30 
11-13-30 
11-6-30 
11-15-30 


States Sales 
in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
st &r gu 4%s ‘bl c¢ 10-24-30 

Istr5%s E ’62 abdg 10-4-30 

abdg 10-6-80 
abdg 9-10-30 
c 11-14-30 
abdefg 


11-15-30 
abdefg 10-6-30 
ab 


11-11-30 
abedefg 964% 9648 
abcdef 


11-15-30 


Last 


104% 
94% 
102% 
99% | C Ist r4%s G ’69 SF 
103% 1st (asmd) 5s ’36 
89 Uni 5s C ’52 .. 

/ Uni 4%s ’58 SF 
Cumber T & ist & g 5s ’37. 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 
Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s '36 


Gt S ist cons A 5s 43 
Gt S ist cons B 4s 
Power Ist & ref 5s ’56.... 


: workers existed in many localities. Pub- 
I lie-utility construction and repairs, State 
and county road and bridge construce- 
tion, city street paving, sewer work, and 





a = Ww Ry Ist gu 4s '98... 
; is- b 5s *t 

tures are to be budgeted. An all-inclu- s-Chal Mfg deb 5s *37 

sive budget has been recommended by 


Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF 
ae | Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. 

the State Audit and Survey Commission 

following a study of the present system. 

“These figures,” said the Budget De= 
partment, referring to the _ aggregate 
expenditures, “include totals listed in the 
regular budget “message as well as 
amounts which the Attorney General has 
ruled are without the pale of the Legis- 
lature, the Governor or the Budget De- 
partment to increase, curtail or in any 
manner change, unless the State Consti- 
tution is amended. , 

“In addition to the amounts which are 
barred by the Constitution from legisla- 
tive interference, the book contains, as 
usual, the expenditures of the State 
teachers’ pension and annuity fund, the 
institutional half-mill tax and the State 
Highway Commission. 


“These last three items are not regu-| 


larly included in the budget message be- 
cause it is competent for neither the 
Governor nor the Budget Department to 
control the expenditures.” 


Textile Industry in India 


Is Found to Be Improved 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
ported of the tax difficulty which inter- 
rupted the manufacture and distribution 
of cigarettes and tobacco in the Teintsin 
area since June, and local cigarette fac- 
tories have again resumed operations. 
Cigarette companies are now attempting 
to secure transport faciljties to interior 


districts before water routes are frozen. | 


India 


‘ ndia—The textile industry at Bom- 
bay 1s.improving gradually. A number 
of mills have reopened and demand for 
Indian piece goods has increased notice- 
ably. Little improvement is anticipated 


with foreign piecegoods, however, before | 


the first of 1931. Imports during Sep- 
tember were valued at 111,800,000 rupees 
compared with 192,300,000 rupees for the 
same month last year, and exports de- 
clined from 257,800,000 to 191,600,000 
rupees. With imports, piecegoods, auto- 
mobiles, and galvanized iron were the 
chief items affected, while with exports, 
declines, except with jute bags, were gen- 
eral throughout the list. 


Japan 

Japan.—Although available data indi- 
cates a further decline in Japan’s busi- 
ness activity during October, with the 
wholesale commodity price index drop- 
ping 4 per cent, the general business 
outlook now appears slightly more en- 
couraging. A better sentiment in the 
stock market is reflected by more active 
trading in securities. 


Recent gold shipments from Japan by | 


‘he Yokohama Specie Bank reduced the 
3ank of Japan’s specie reserve to 830,- 
900,000 yen at the end of October. (One 
yen equals $0.496 at current exchange.) 
‘n order to assist in stabilizing the price 
wf rice, the government has_ shipped 
10,000 bags of rice holdings to Hong 
Xong and is now considering the pur- 
shaSe of 1,000,000 koku of this year’s 
crop. (One koku equals 5.12 bushels.) 


Philippine Islands 

Philippine Islands.—All old established 
business firms continue in their attitude 
f conservativeness. Small dealers are 
wessey, for cash and certain indenters 
claim that the number of unaccepted 
drafts is increasing. A typhoon struck 
he Iloilo district on Nov. 3 
warning. Extent of the damage is as 
~et unknown. Business in American tex- 
tile lines remains difficult. Owing to 
easy terms, credit facilit‘2s, and low 
wrices, Japanese goods continue to make 
‘Yeadway. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following. 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certifygto you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) .. 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) . 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) . 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) ..... 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) . 

China (Hongkong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) .. 

Japan (yen) eee 

Singapore (dollar) 5.9583 

Canada (dollar) .. 100.0794 

Cuba (peso) 99.9581 

Mexico (peso) 45.8875 

Newfoundland (de 99,8295 

Argentina (peso, gold) 78.3012 

Chile (peso) . 12.0747 

Uruguay (peso) .. 79.8775 
Colombia (peso) ......++ ++ . 96.5300 
Brazil (milreis) ........ +++:+.Not quoted 


14.0900 
13.9418 
-7194 
2.9646 
26.7401 
35 


23.8224 
1.2944 
40.2189 
17.4970 
5.2355 
26.7434 
11.2205 
4.4870 
5940 
11.5292 
26.8265 
19,3791 
1.7700 
40.4166 
. 29.9031 
39.0892 
40.9375 
31,6928 
28.1875 
28.3833 
80.0000 


without | 


' Accounts Increase 


Total in State Banks and | 
Trust Companies Sets 
New Pennsylvania Record | 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 15. | 

State banks and trust companies) 
within the next few weeks will begin| 
the distribution of the checks to Christ-| 
mas fund savings depositors. The num-| 
ber of checks to be sent out this year} 
| will be greater than ever, records of. the| 
State Banking Department disclose. 

At the time of the last call made by| 
the Banking Department there were 755,- 
'456 depositors on the rolls of the Christ- | 
; mas fund clubs in the various banks and | 
trust companies. That number does not | 
jinclude depositors of national banks| 
‘Since that class of institution does not) 
‘come within the jurisdiction of the De-| 
‘ partment. | 
| The number of checks to be sent out| 
this year is approximately 17,000 over} 
{the total for 1929. The amount to be} 
| distributed cannot be ascertained until} 
{the consolidated bank statement is pre-| 
| pared afte: the December call. 
| In 1°29 there were 738,448 Christmas| 
fund checks sent out by the State banks | 
and trust companies. Those checks ag-| 
gregated $38,033,340 or an average of| 
|$51. Two years ago $37,103,617 was| 
| paid out to 739,668 depositors for an 
| average of $50. The amouht distributed | 
jin 1927 was $35,749,412, according to! 
| Banking Department records, and that 
sum was paid to 727,061 persons. 

More than one-half of the depositors | 
| belonging to these Christmas fund clubs | 
|reside in the dozen counties occupying} 
ithe southeastern section of Penrisylva-| 
|nia. Out of the total of 755,456 de-| 
| positors more than 380,000 are credited | 
to that group of counties. | 
| Philadelphia County leads the list with | 
183,216 depositors followed by Alle- 
; gheny, which includes the City of Pitts-| 
| burgh, with 122,862 depositors. 


Service Is Expanded 
To Aid Commerce 





Survey Made to Cope 


With 
Present Depression | 
[Continued from Page 2.]} 
of American exporters, the Bureau per- | 
|forms a large and increasing number of | 
| intangible services, such as providing up- 
to-the-minute information on_ specific | 
|markets; assistance in adjusting com-| 
|mercial misunderstandings; explaining } 
foreign tariff classifications; aiding” in 
;foreign trade-mark registration; advis- | 
|ing of the financial standing of foreign | 
|buyers and agents, and other services | 
whose nature precludes even an estimate 
of their value. } 
That exporters in all parts of the) 
country are availing themselves of the 
Bureau’s services is shown by specitic 
; examples of business which accrued as! 
a result of its activities which are cited 
in the report. Among these are the| 
| sale of Alabama knit goods in South | 
| Africa; California canned sardines in| 
| Java; Illinois washing machines in 
| New Zealand; and Missouri bricks in} 
| Norvay. Satisfactory distributors were 
|fourd for Ohio cutlery producers in 
Latin-America and Asia; with the Bu- 
reau’s aid Pennsylvania manufacturers 
| Opened up new markets for ventilating| 
| equipment in China; cargoes of Wash-| 
| ington lumber were marketed in the| 
| United Kingdom and Wisconsin cranes| 
| were sold in Italy. These are but a few 
of the cases cited in the report from a 
| list which includes nearly every State 
|in the Union. 
Although the promotion of our ex- 
| port trade continues to be the Bureau’s| 
most important field of action, it is turn- 
ing 4ts attention in a steadily increasing | 
| degree to the problems of domestic com- 
| merce. Demands on the Bureau for as- 
sistance along these lines far exceed the| 
funds available for the purpose, accord-| 
| ing to the report. The majority of lace! 
; requests, It is pointed out, represent | 
| problems which business men themselves | 
are unable to solve either individually | 
or through their trade associations., 
| These assocations, according to the re-! 
| port, and other business groups would! 
| gladly cooperate financially in connection 
with research work in the domestic field | 
if the Secretary of Commerce were given | 
the authority to accept contributions un- 

| der proper safeguards. 
| One of the major problems before | 
| business today, the report declares, is | 
| the rising cost of bringing commodities | 
| from the producer to the consumer, These : 
| costs have been mounting for several | 
| years and in considerable measure they | 
| Offset the savings effected through low- | 
, ered production costs. The work of the | 
; Bureau during the past fiscal year in de- 
|; Veloping methods by which the distribu- 
| tor may know what it costs him to handle | 
individual commodities and to perform | 
| individual operations has met with wide- | 
‘ spread approval. There is urgent need | 
| for more research along these lines, it| 
|is pointed out, and the success already | 
| attained in this field would seem to jus- 
|tify a material strengthening of this | 
| work, Outstanding among the Bureau's 
| reports in the field of domestic commerce 
| which appeared during the period covered 
iby this report were t'e Market Data | 
| Handbook of the United States, the Com-| 
mercial Survey of New England, and the! 

National Retail Credit Survey. 


| Amer T & T deb 5%s 43 SF.. 4 


; AT&SF ev deb 4%s 


| Aust & NW guar Ist 5s ’41... 


| CN Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 6%s '46 
|C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’35...... d 
| Carbon & Shaw RR Ist 4s ’32. : 


| C of G Ry Md Ga At Dv 1st5s’47 d 


Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... 
Amer T & T cv 4s ‘36 
Amer T & T ev 4%s 33 (exp’d) 


11-15-30 
11-14-30 
10 16-30 
1085, 108% 
1064, 106 
10-30-30 
11-11-30 
7% 97% 
11-15-30 
11-12-30 
11-4-30 
11-15-30 
11-14-30 
120 120 
93 92% 
11-12-30 
11-7-30 
9-20-30 
10-25-30 
96% . 9614 
11-14-30 
10-17-30 
9616 951g 
105% 105 
1014, 101 
10143 101 
11-15-30 
102 102 
11-15-30 
95% 95 
11-1-30 
11-13-30 
9-15-30 
7-29-30 
11-4-30 
1-6-30 
16-3-30 
10-2-30 
106144 106%4 
101%. 101% 
9-29-30 
9-30-30 
11-15-30 
10-1-30 
10045 10013 
11-8-30 
11-14-30 
11-14-30 
11-15-30 
11-12-30 
11-1-30 
10-1-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-13-30 
99%, 99% 
11-15-30 
1017, 1017 
9914 993% 
105% 105 
11-15-30 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-1-30 
10-22-30 
10-6-30 
10-10-30 
11-14-30 
10-6-30 
987, 98% 
11-15-30 
10-25-30 
9-26-30 
9-29-30 
10-25-30 
11-8-30 
11-15-30 
94% 947% 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
10-31-30 
11-6-30 
11-15-30 
8-6-30 


Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF.... 
Appal El Pow Ist & r 5s ’56.. 
Ark & Mem Ist 5s '64 

AT? @ SB ¥ gen 4s:'95....5...... 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s ’95 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s 55. 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of '05) 4s ’55 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of 10) 4s 6C. 
5 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s ’65 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin 1st 4s ’58.. 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist.r A 4%s '62 

tl & Yad ist gu 4s ’49 

Atl Cit 1st cons gu 4s 51. 

Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ’52 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4%%s '64. 


B & O Ist 4s d July 1 °48...... 
B & O ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.... 
& O ev (exp’d) 4%s 33 
¢ O ref & gen A 5s '95 

O ref gen C 6s ’$5 
© O ref & gen D 5s 2000... 
t O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. 
& O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ’41 
Bangor & Aroos Ist 5s ’43 
Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 : 
Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s ’89... 
Beech Cr ext Ist gu 314s ’51.. 
Beech Cr Ist guar 4s ’36 
Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s 36 
Bell T of Can lst 5s A ’55.... 
Bell T of Can Ist 5s B °57 


Bell Tel Pa 1st r B 5s ’48.... 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s '60.... 
Big Sandy Ist gu (asmd) 4s 44. 
Bost & Alb imp gu 4%s ’78 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. - 
Bost & Me RR mtge 6s M ’33. 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’55. 
BkIn Brgh Gas g & r A 5s ’67 
BnCy RR Ist cns 5s ’41 (now Ist) 
Bkln Edison gen A 5s 49 ‘ 
BkIn Un G Ist cons 5s 45 
Bkln Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. 
Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s 38 
Buff Gen El gen r 5s A '56. 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns41¢s’57 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry gen 5s ’37 
Calif G & E uni & r 5s ’37 SF 
CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 5 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%4s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

> N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. ’69.... 
CN Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’40 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Car P & List & r 5s 56 

Cart & Ad RR Ist gu 4s ’81... abcedefg 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45 ook 
Cen of Ga Ry cons r 5s ’45 d 
Cen of Ga Ryr&gen5tis B 59 d 
C of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 SF d 
C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 d 


C of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 
C of G Ry Mob Div 1st 5s 46 
C of G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 
C Hud G&E Ist&r is d Jan 1 57 
C Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’49 abcf 
C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60.... abcf 
C Pac RR thru sht 1 1st gu4s'54 abcf 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 abcdeg 
Cent Ry N J gen 4s ’87 .. abedeg 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s ’43...... edg 
Cen N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 - ef 
Charl & Sav Ry Ist 7s ’36 abcedefg 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ’39.. + abcde 
abed 
1 - abed 
Ry ref & imp B 4%s '95. ab 
Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 abedf 
ich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 abed 
Potts Cr Br ist 4s '46.. abedf 
> & O Craig Val Br Ist 5s 40.. abedf 
> & O Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. abcdf 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ill Div 314s 49 abedefg 
Ch Bur & Q RR JIl Div 4s 49... abedefg 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.. abcdeg 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5sA "71 abed 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 4%s B77 abed 
Ch & East Il RR 1st cons 6s 34 d 
ch G Lt & Coke Ist(asmd)5s 37 ¢ 
nd & So RR Ist(asmd) 4s’56 abedefg 
d & Lou RRr 6s A ’47.... abd 
& Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... abd 
& Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... abd 
: L RR Ist & gen 5s A '66. abd 
RR Ist &g6s Bd May 1’66 abd 
NW Ry gen 314s ’87.... abcdefg 
NW Ry gen 4s ’87 abedefg 
NW Ry gen 4%s ’87 abedefg 
NW Ry gen 5s ’87. . abedefg 
& NW Ry deb 5s ’33 .. abedefg 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s ’33 abedeg 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36 abcf 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abcdefg 
C&NW R Isté&r 44s d My1 2037 abcdefg 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88.... abf 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34... ab 
Ch StL & NOr RR cons gu 5s ’51 abe 
Ch StL & N RReons gu 31s ’51 abceg 
C StL&N RR Mem Div Ist 4s ’51 abe 
C StL & P RR cons(asmd)5s '32 abce 
Ch U Sta gu 1st 444s A '63... abdf 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B abdf 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C . abdf 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s ’44 ab 
C&W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dec 1 "32 ¢ 
C I StL&éChRylst 4s d Aug 1 '36 abed 
Cin Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s abf 
Crfid Btm Cl Ist 4s (Int gu) '40 ¢ 
Crfid & Mahon Ry Ist gu 5s '43 c 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A 93 abed 
11 Cin Chi & StL g 5s B '95.. abed 
‘in Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%s’81 abd 
CC & StL r & imp 6s C '41. abd 
'C & StL r & imp 5s D ’63... abd 2 
& StL r & imp 4%s E ‘77 abd 
& StL Cairo Div 1st 4s 39. abdf 
& 
2S 


bedeg 
bedeg 
bedeg 
abede 


11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-14-30 
11-15-30 
11-12-30 
11-6-30 
7-17-30 
9015 90 
11-11-30 
11-14-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-12-30 
11-12-30 
9-26-30 
9-26-30 
102% 102% 
11-12-30 
97 97 
10-28-36 
11-15-30 
11-14-30 
10-24-30 
11-7-30 
11-14-30 
2-18-30 
11-14-30 
11-14-30 
914% 911% 
92% 92% 
99 99 
9-9-30 
6-19-30 
11-1-30 
11-6-30 
101% 101% 


0 
o 
R 
7 O 
) 


a 


SSS Sr Sr eS 


= 


& 
& 
& 

& 


MQANRAQAQAnRA0NAA 


99 
100% 


921% 
99 

104 
R714 
90% 

101% 


105% 


104% 
102 
97% 
96% 
74 
100% 
94% 
109% 
100% 
104% 
1044 
101% 
96 
91 
95% 
95% 
101% 
101% 
100% 


9-15-30 
11-15-30 
10-31-30 

104% 10414 
11-15-30 
11-11-30 

11-1-30 
10-18-30 

10-8-30 
10-10-30 
11-12-30 

5-15-30 
11-15-30 100 


y StL C W&M Dv 1 4s 91 abdf 

S&StL Spfid&C Div 1st 4s 40 abed 

1CC&StL W W V Div Ist 4s ’40 abedf 
Clev Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s '34 abedf 
Cl Lor & Wh Ry cons ist 5s '33 abedf 
Clev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’38 ¢ 
( 
¢ 
( 
c 


1 
( 
c 
( 
C 
C 


( 
( 
( 
( 
cece 
( 
( 
( 
( 


‘lev & Mar Ry Ist gu 414s 35 SF abf 

lev & Pitts gen gu 4%4s A '42.. abcefg 11-8-30 101% 
v & Pitts gen gu 4%s B '42.. abcefg 9-6-29 953% 

lev & Pitts gen gu 3%s B '42.. abcefg 3-10-29 

Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%s C '48.. abcefg 4-29-30 

Clev & Pitts gen gu 314s D '50.. abcefg 5-10-30 

Clev El Illum gen 5s A ’54 abedf 10-2-30 

Clev El Ilum gen 5s B ’61 abedf 6-11-30 

Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)4%4s 61 abedefg 11-15-30 

Clev U Ter gu 1st 5%s A '7L.. abef 11-14-30 

Clev U Ter gu 1st 5s B ’73 SF.. abef 11-15-30 

Clev U Ter gu Ist 4tis C abecf 11-13-30 

Coal Riv Ry 1st (asmd) 4s 45 SF abedf 9-17-30 

Col & Hock Val Ry Ist 4s ’48... ed 7-11-30 

Col Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A '57 d 11-14-50 

Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35 . abd 11-15-30 

Col & Tol RR 1st ext 4s '55.... 11-13-30 

Commwlth Ed Ist coll 414s D 67 10-6-30 

Conn. L & P 1st & r 7s A '5!) SF 9-26-30 

Conn & Pass Riv gu 1st 48 ’43.. 2-17-30 

Conn Ry & List & r 4%s 'bl.. ¢ 11-15-30. 


b 








| Ind Ill & Ia RR 1st(asmd)4s 50 


| Ind Um Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65... 
| Int Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56 


| Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 4s’59 
| Jers C P&L Ist & r €%s A 45d 


| Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s 38 
| Kan C P & L Ist 58 A ’52 .... 


| K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s 3 

2 | KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl 
| Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s 47 f 
| Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s ’61 
2 | Kings Co El P & L Ast 5s ’87.. 
| Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54.... 
, Kings Co Ltg Ist r 644s ’54.. 
| LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s 
| L E & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s 
| LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s 


| LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 
| Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... 


91% | 


| L & N RR So Monon Col Jt 4s 62 


. | Met Ed ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. 
101% | 


11414 | 





Des Pl Val Ry 1Ist(asmd)4%s ’47 
Det Ed 1st & coll 5s '33 

Det Ed 1st & r 5s A “40d Jul 1 
Det Ed 1st & r 6s B 40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%s 61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’37.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s '67 abed 
East Ry of Minn N Div I1st4s’48 abcdefg 
Ed El 11] Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39.. abcdef 
Ed El Ill NY 1st cons 5s ‘95... abedf 
Elg Jol & East Ry 1st Ss *41.. vecef 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s B ’40.. abcde 
Er & Pit RR g gu 342s C ’40.. abcde 
Flor E Cst Ry 1st 4%s 59 d 

FtW & Den City Ist ext 5%s ’61 abdf 

F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. abedefg 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s ’31 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s ’42.... 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 434s ’41.. 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s ’47... 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7 
Gt Nor Ry reg 
Gt Nor Ry gen 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5 
Gt Nor Ry 4%%s 

Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E ’77.. 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E 7 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%s ’61 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s ’40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist is °48 

Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5%s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist ds C ’50... 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 

Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF... 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s ’54... 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 414s’99SF 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 
HE&EW T Ry Ist gu ds (std) 3: 
Ilt Bell T ist & r 5s A ’56 
Ill Cen RR 1st 4s ’51 

Ill Cen RR Ist 3%s ’5 

Ill Cen RR Ist 3s ’51 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55....... coe 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s 55 

Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ee 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s ’52 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist r5sA’63. . 
ICRRC StL&N J Ist r4%sC’63 
I C RR Litch Div Ist 3s ’51 

IC RRL Div & Ter Ast 314s ’53 « 
IC RR Omaha Div Ist 3s 51 SF 
: RR StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. 
I 
I 
I 


5-20-30 
11-15-30 
104% 104% 
107% 107 
11-14-30 
11-13-30 
11-12-30 
11-12-30 
11-6-30 
9-6-30 
103 102% 
10-9-30 
11-15-30 
11-1-30 
10-29-30 
11-11-30 
11-4-29 
84 84 
11-14-30 
10-18-30 
100% 10014 


abcdefg 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 
abd 


c 
abdf 


ab 
abedefg -9- 
abeg 
abdf 
abed 
abed 
. abed 
abed 
abed 
. abed 
abed 
abcdeg 
d 


d 
abedf 


11-8-30. 
11-1-30 
11-12-30 
11% 111% 
11-15-30 
105 10438 
99% 99% 
11-14-30 
98% 998% 
11-12-30 
111% 111% 
11-15-30 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
11-11-30 
11-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-11-30 
106 106 
11-15-30 
11-13-3¢ 


.. abedefg 
ese. abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
. abedefg 


RR St L Div & Ter 3%s ’51 abcdefg 
RR StL S RR Ist 4s '31.. f 
> RR Spgf Div Ist 314s ’51.. abedefg 
RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
I C RR Cairo Br 4s 50 abcdeg 
abcdefg 
d 


abdf 
abdf 
abdf 
bdef 
bdef 


ebedefg 


11-14-30 
11-12-30 
6-13-30 
10-25-30 
11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-29 
10-16-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-3-30 
10-4-29 
1047, 1047 
11-15-30 
11-14-30 
93% 24% 
11-15-30 
11-11-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-30-30 
10-25-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
9-20-30 
11-12-30 
11-1-30 
9-29-30 
11-7-30 
11-11-30 
100% 100% 
8-26-30 
11-8-30 
11-15-30 


Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A ’63 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s ’56 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A ’65.. 


Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F 58 


JersC P& List & r bs B47 d 


abcdef 
abedefg 5 
abedefg 
abd 

Kan C Term Ry ist gu 4s ’60 .. d 

KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50........ os 

a 


Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. 


abdf ; 
abd 
abd 
abede 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s 97 abed 
. abe 
abe 


abcdf 
abed 
abcdefg 
abcedg 
abedeg 
abf 

abd 
abedfg 


K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 4% ’61 
K&l T RR Sterl bonds 414s ’61 


"37 
"41 
"97 
"97 
"31 


L S&M § Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s 


Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54 
Leh Val Ry NY list 4%s ’40.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003.. ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 

Leh Val T Ry Ist St gu 5s ’41.. abf 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s '65 abcdefg 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44 

Ligg & My Tob deb*5s ’51 

Little Miami RR Ist 4s 62 (in gu) 

Los A G & E Ist & g mtge 5s 61 

Louis G & E 1st & r 58 A 52... 

Louis & Jeff Bri Ist 4s ’45.... 


11-15-30 
107% 107% 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-14-30 
105 =: 10415 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 
106 106 
9-20-30 
10-31-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-3 
11-14-30 
11-14-30 
11-15-30 
94144 94% 
10-21-30 
10-31-3° 
11-14-30 
11-7-30 
9-23-30 
10-24-30 
11-13-30 
104% 104% 
11-14-30 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 
10-29-30 
11-21-29 
11-14-3 
10-28-30 


BB 
Z2ZZ 


RR ist coll 5s ’31 
RR Ist & r 5%s A 2003.. 
RR ist & r 5s B 2003.... 
Y RR ist & r 4%s C 2003.. 
R At Knx&CinDiv 4s ’55 
RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s 31 
RR Pad & Mem Dv Ist 4s’46 
RR Mob & Mont Ist 4%s "45 


ZAZZZZ 


Dit 
RP PP > Be Be Ep Pe 


ZZ 


abcdefg 
ab 


abcef 
abedefg 
abd 
abd 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 


Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s ’34.. 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s 41 


Met Ed Ist & ~ 5s C ’53 SF.... 


M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s ’31 
Mich C RR Mich Air L Ist 4s 740 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79. ab 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’51 abcdeg 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s 31 4 
MER&L g & r5s A 31 (ord ’51) 4 
MilER&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61..°4 

Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s ’47 abcdefg 
Mil & StL Ry 1s@asmd)3%s °41 abedefg 
Mil Gas L Ist 4%s ’67......... abd 

M StP & SS M RR Istcons4s’38 

M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 

M StP & S S M RR 1IstCT4s’41 

Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s ’51 SF.. 

MK &TRRPrL65bs A ’62.... ¢ 

M K & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62.... 2 

MK &TRRPrl4%sD "78... 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 A ’65.... 
Mo Pac RR 1st & r 5s F "77.. 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G 78... 
Mob & O RR gen 4s ’38....... 
Mob & O RR r & imp 4%s 77 
Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s '47 
Moh & Mal Ry Ist(asmd)4s ’91 
Mont C Ry Ist‘asmd) 6s ’37 . 
Mont C Ry ist(asmd)5s ’37.... 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 3%s 2000 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 
M ¢@ E RR Cns mtge 4%s B 55 
Mut Fuel G ist (asmd) 5s ’47.. 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA ’78 
Nash F'or & Shef Ry Ist 5s ’37 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s °54 df 

N Eng T & T Ist 58 A '52..... abcde 

N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B '61.. abede 3 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s ’86 abt 

N JP & L Ist 5s ’56. .... abd 

N Or) Pub Serv lst & r 5s A '52 d 
N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s B’55 d 2 88% 
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100 100 
88% 88 35 
11-15-30 
99% 99% 
98% 98% 
981% 9814 
11-4-30 
10-11-30 
11-13-30 
10-25-30 
9-25-30 
10-25-30 
11-15-20 
107 107 
11-14-30 
11-7-30 
11-4-30 
11-13-80 
8-26-30 
11-15-30 
104% 104% 
11-6-30 
8-25-20 


abedefg 
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| the plants and factories, including the 


jent, particularly in the larger centers, 
|during October. 
“| dustries were in operation; however, a 


|tinued below normal, and a surplus of | 


|dustries during October. 1 
ward trend in activity was noted in the | 





|in 1929, according to the weekly sum-| 


| 


| reserve member banks also showed an 
, | increase over a week ago. 


| fell off from the level of the preceding 


2 | lower 
8 


,of these plants continued on part time 


a number of establishments operated on, 
restricted schedules and several reduced | 
their forces. A surplus of labor em- 
bracing nearly all trades was apparent, 
particularly of building-trades men, ma- 
chinists, unskilled laborers, clerical help, 
and those usually employed in the rail- 
road car and repair shops. There was 
a seasonal increase in employment in 
the meat packing houses. While opera- 
tions in the bituminous coal fields con- 
tinued below normal, there was a slight 
increase in production and employment. 
Part time continued in the majority of 


farm-machinery plants, heating and! 
plumbing material factories, iron and 
steel mills, foundries, automobile-acces- 
sory factories, textile and clothing fac- 
tories, metal-working establishments, 
watch factories, rubber plants, several 
printing shops, woodworking plants, and 
a number of other industries. Fairly j 
satisfactory employment was reported in} 
some paint factories, food-products 
plants, drapery and upholstery-trimming 
factories, wall-paper plants, and oil re- 
fineries. Employment in several depart- 
ments of the railroad industry remained 
below normal, most noticeable in the car 
and repair shops. State and county 
highway construction, public utility proj- 
ects, and municipal improvements con- 
tinued in fairly large volume, giving 
employment to several thousand men. 


v 
Indiana 
There was a surplus of labor appar- 





Most of the major in- 


large number of plants and factories 
worked on part-time schedules. The 
hosiery factories maintained satisfactory 
schedules and forces. Quite a number 
of plants reported overtime. Four fac- 
tories were reported as closed. Building 
continued fairly active; however, a large 
surplus of building-tiades men was ap- 
parent in several localities. Consider- 
able public improvement work and road 
and bridge construction projects gave 
employment to a large number of men. 
Employment in the transportation lines, 
railroad yards and terminals, and car 
and repair shops remained below nor- 
mal. The resumption of coal mining 
during the Fall and Winter months will} 
offer employment to many men. There 
was a good demand for competent farm 
help, with a considerable surplus re-| 
ported. 


v 
Michigan 
Employment throughout the State con- 


workers continued in practically all in- 
A slight up-| 


farm-machinery indusfry, though some 





with reduced forces. The seasonal open- 


‘| Loans and Discounts 


other municipal improvements gave em- 
ployment to many men. Part-time pre- 
vailed in the lead and ore mining indus- 
try. Sufficient farm help was available 
in all communities. 
v 
Ohio 

Part-time operations remained quite 
general. in many of the leading in- 
dustries and several plants Ts 
with reduced forces. Unemploymenft 
was still apparent, particularly in 
the larger cities. Operations and em- 
ployment in the iron and steel mills, 
tire and rubber plants, shoe factories, 
shipbuilding industry, pottery plants, 
automobile and automobile accessory 
factories, foundries, railroad shops, and 
brick plants continued below capacity. 
Employment in the transportation lines, 
railroad yards and terminals continued 
quiet, and numbers of these workers 
were unemployed. The grape harvest 
provided temporary work to a large 
force of men. Fairly large building op- 
erations, construction projects, public 
and municipal improvements, highway 
road construction, and city street widen- 
ing and paving projects offered employ- 
ment to many skilled and _ unskilled 
workers. 

v 


Wisconsin 
The employment situation existing 


j throughout October was described as 


somewhat better than for several months 
past. Considerable improvement was 
reported in the automobile and acces- 
sory plants and many factory workers 
were recalled. Several logging camps 
and a uumber of lumber mills that 
were closed in recent months reopened 
on reduced schedules. The meat-pack- 
ing plants showed a slight seasonal in- 
crease. There was an active demand 
for corn huskers. Railroads reported 
some falling off in employment, and 
there was a surplus of these workers. 
Part-time employment was reported in 
a number of factories, including the 
furniture and woodworking establish- 
ments, metal trades, foundries, paper 
mills, refrigerator plants, machine and 
tool plants, tire and rubber factories, 
tractor and steam-shovel plants, lumber 
mills, and meat-packing houses. Several 
plants were closed. Building operations 
were not sufficient in volume to furnis\vaf 
employment to all available building 
trades men. A large number of labor- 
ers were engaged in many sections of 
the State on highway construction. Mu- 
nicipal improvements in several cities 
afforded employment to a number of 
unskilled workers. A surplus of labor 
was apparent, including factory work- 
ers, clerical help, and skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. 
The report covering other districts 
of the country will be printed in the 
issue of Nov. 18. 


of Reserve Banks 


Record Increase for Week Ended Nov. 8 


.| Gain in Bank Debits Also Shown in Weekly Summary by 


Department of Commerce 


For the week ended Nov. 8, 1930, bank 
debits outside New York City registered , 
an increase over the preceding week, but | 
were lower than the corresponding period 


mary of domestic business conditions 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, which follows in full text: 

Bank loans and discounts of Federal 


However, as 
compared with the same week last year 
a decline was noted. Prices for repre- 
sentatwWe industrial and railroad stocks 


week and were considerably lower than 
a year ago. Bond prices were fractionally 
than the previous period, but 
showed a higher average than for the 
same week of last year. Interest rates! 
' for'call money remained unchanged while | 
|}a decline occurred in time rates. Both | 
rates were lower than the same period’ 
in 1929. / 

Wholesale prices as measured by the 





(Weeks ended Saturday. 
Nov. 
8 
1930 
Steel ingot production ... a 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.) 
Freight car loadings ; 
+Lumber production ste 
; Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Cattle receipts 
Hog receipts 
Wholesale prices 
(1926—100)): 
Total (120) 
Agricultural products (30) .... 
Nonagricultural products (90).. 
Wheat, No. 2, Red, Kansas City 
Cotton middling ; 
Iron and steel composite ...... 
Copper, electrolytic price 
Bank debits, outside New York City 
Bank loans and discounts 
Interest rates—call money 
Interest rates—time money .,. 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
| Bond prices ... 
Federal reserve ratio 
Money in circulation .. 
'Composite index—N. Y. Times 
*Composite index— Business week . - 
*Revised. {Relative to weekly average, 
computed normal taken as 100, 


(Fisher’s index eye 
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+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Nov. 


index of 120 commodities, showed but 
slight change from the preceding week, 
The prices of wheat at Kansas City, cot- 


ton at New York, and iron and steel 
products, all fell off from their levels 
of a week ago. All wholesale prices were 
considerably lower than the week ended 
Nov. 9, 1929. 


For the period of Nov. 1, 1930, in- 
creases over the preceding week occurred 
in the receipts at principal markets of 
cattle, calves and hogs, while slight de- 
clines were noted from the previous 
period in the production of steel ingots, 
bituminous coal, petroleum, and lumber, 
in the distribution of commodities as 
measured by carloadings, and in the value 
of building contracts awarded in g7 
States. 


Bank loans and discounts were greater 
and the Federal reserve ratio higher for 
the week Nov. 1, 1930, when compared 
with the corresponding week in 1928, two 
years ago. 


\ 
Average 1923-5—100) 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 
25 18 9 2 
1930 1930 1929 1929 
65.8 68.4 96.1 101.3 
*107.3 94.7 113.7 *115.6 
114.2 113.8 126.3 1385.3 
100.1 97.1 109.5 111.8 
65.5 65.8 102.6 
62.0 87.1 116.6 
59.0 73.1 89.1 
294.6 281.5 340.8 
129.1 131.0 
74.0 ot 


Nov. Nov, 
10 3 
1928 1928 
109.2 113.2 
108.2 114.3 
119.9 119.9 
109.9 *114.9 
104.0 122.4 
116.8 
235.0 
88.6 


88.9 
74.9 
252.7 
122.8 
86.4 


82.7 
83.9 
81.1 
58.9 
40.4 
77.6 
67.4 
121.7 
133.7 
48.5 
68.6 
120.6 
171.1 
107.2 
105.9 
92.3 
“82.9 
*83.4 
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68.6 
113.0 
173.5 
107.7 
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93.1 

83.0 
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104.1 
90.1 
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Avtnonizen Stitements ONty Are Pre 


a _. PuBLisHEp Wirnovr Comment BY Tue Unirep States DAILy 
, ‘Federal Finance | 


ie 


Herein, Bring 


Separate Accord on Reparations 


Declared Advantageous to Nation’ 





Undersecretary of Treasury Asserts America 


Would Not Have Been 


Into ‘Troublesome European Problem’ » 





Negotiation of the separate agreement | 
with Germany was, for the United States, | 
a “wise and proper course,” Ogden L.! 
Mills, the Undersecretary of the Treasury, | 
declared Nov. 14 in an address delivered 
before: the Academy of Political Science 
in New York. Mr. Mills pointed out 
that this country’s claims were small and, 
modest and said the United States would | 
not have been justified in “plunging head- 





long” into the “troublesome European 1929, awards had been certified to the;a party to the Young plan. 


problem.” (A summary of Secretary! 
Mills’ address was printed in the issue: 
of Nov.,15.) The address follows in full! 
text: | 

On June 23,'1930, the United States 
and Germany executed an agreement 
providing for the settlement of the claims 
of the ae States and its citizens 
against the German government. The 
agreement may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

It provides that Germany is to pay 
40,800,000 reichsmarks for the period 
Sept. 1, 1929, to Mar. 31, 1930, and the 
sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks per an- 
num from Apr. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31y 1981, 
in satisfaction of mixed claims, and be- | 
ginning Sept. 1, 1929, an average) an-| 
nuity of 25,300,000 reichsmarks for 37 
ygears in full liquidation of our Army 
Hsis. The combined annuities equal the 
annuity allocated to the United States 
under the terms of the Young Plan. 


Germany at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice, may post- 
pone any payment on account of the 
principal falling due to any subsequent! 
Sept. 30 and Mar. 31 not more than 
two and one-half years distant from its 
‘due date, a provision that accords, gen- 
erally speaking, with provisions relat- 
ing to postponement to be found in our 
other debt settlements. 

All postponed payments on account of 
mixed claims are to bear interest at 5 
per cent, the rate provided for in the 
Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, 
and all payments postponed on. account 
of Army costs are to bear interest at 
the rate of 3 5-8 per cent. While the 
annuities are stated in terms of reichs- 
marks, payments are to be made in dol-}{ 

4 lars, either at the Treasury or at the! 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

If we would ~znderstand the reasons 
_ which led up to the making of a separate 
agreement with Germany, it is necessary | 
to consider the situation of the United| 
States as compared with that of the other 
creditor powers. At the time the Young 
Plan came into existence, the claims 
of the United States against Germany 
fell into two limited classes: First, those 
covering the reimbursement of our Gov- 
ernment for the costs of our Army of 
Occupation; and, secondly, those relating 
to the compensation of our citizens for 
damages sustained from acts of war, as 
adjudicated by a joint tribunal set up by 
agreement with Germany and popularly 
known as “mixed claims.” 

On the other hand, our Government 
had recognized two classes of claims by 
German citizens against it: The first 
comprising the return in cash or in kind 
of property of private- persons .seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian; and; 
the second covering compensation for 

Bships, radios and patents seized by the 
United States Government for its own 
use. 


History of Costs of 


Army of Occupation 


The history of the Army costs and 
mixed claims items is as follows: 

Army. costs.—The total costs of the 
United States Army of Occupation! 
amounted to $292,663,435.79. Except for 
cash requisitions on the German gov- 
ernment for the use of the Army of 
Occupation aggregating $37,509,605.97 
and certain other items, such as provost 
fines, abandoned efemy war material, 
etc., amounting to $7,288,184.83, the 
United States Government received no! 
payments on account of Army costs up 
to May 25, 1923. 

On that date the United States and 
the principal allied powers signed the so- 
called Wadsworth Agreement, which pro- 
vided that our Army costs should be di- 
vided into 12 annual instalments, and 
and should be, during the first four of 
the 12 years,.a first charge on cash pay- 
ments received from Germany after the 
expenses of the Reparation Commission | 
and the current expenses of the allied 
armies of occupation, but during the last 
eight years should be an absolute prior! 
charge on all cash payments, except 
for the costs of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

Ratifications of the Wadsworth Agree- 
ment were never exchanged but we re- 
ceived a payment under it of $14,725,- 
154.40 in January, 1925. The agreement 
was superseded by the so-called Paris 
agreement of Jan. 14, 1925, which also 
covered awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission. This latter agreement was 
concluded at a meeting of representa- 
tiv@s of the creditor powers, including 
the’ United States, called for the pur- 
pose of making distribution of the annui- 
ties provided for under the terms of the 
Dawes Plan, which had been adopted in 
1924. 

Under the provisions of the Paris 
agreement, the United States was to re- 
ceive on account of its Army costs, be-| 
ginning Sept. 1, 1926, the sum of 55,-:! 
000,000 gold marks, or about $13,100,000 
per annum, which payments were to con- 
stitute a first charge on cash made avail- 
able for transfer by the Transfer Com-! 
mittee out of the Dawes annuities after | 
the provision of the sums necessary ‘for j 
the service of the 800,000,000 gold mark 
German external loan of 1924 and for 
the costs of the reparation and other 
commissions. 

Under the provisions of the Wadsworth | 
agreement, our Army costs should have 
been liquidated by the end of 1935. Un- 
der the Paris agreement, the payments 
would extend over a period of about 18 
years, beginning Sept. 1, 1926. : 

Up to Sept. 1, 1929, the United States 
had received on Army costs account, 
$39,203,725.89 under the Paris agree- 
ment. 

As of Sept. 1, 1929, there was still due | 
on account of Army costs $193,936,765.20, ; 

Mixed Claims.—By virtue of an agree-. 
ment entered into on Aug. 10, 1922, by 
the United States and Germany, there, 
was set up a Mixed Claims Commission, ! 
charged with the duty of passing upon, 
the claims of American citizens arising 
since July 31, 1914, in respect of damage 
to or seizure of their property, rights 
yin’ interests, and upon any other claims 
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Justified in Plunging 


for loss or damage to which the United 
States or its nationals had been subject 
with respect to injuries to persons or to 
property, rights and interests since July 
31, 1914, as a consequence of the war, 
and including debts owing to American 
citizens by the sastep government or 
by German nationals. 

The first meeting of the Commission 
was held on Oct. 9, 1922. Up to Aug. 31, 


Treasury for payment which, with in- 
terest to Aug, 31, 1929, aggregated $172,- 
708,083.71. It was estimated as of Aug. 
31, 1929, that the principal amount of 
awards yet to be entered and certified, 
together with interest to that date, 
amounted to $53,000,000, and in addition 
awards to the.United States Govern- 


| ment, with interest to Aug. 31, 1929, 


amounted to $64,934,794.41. 

In other: words, as of Aug. 31, 1929, it 
was estimated that ‘the total awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, made and 
to be made, aggregated with interest 
$290,637,878.12. 

No provision for the payment of the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
was made until the Paris agreement of 


| 


Jan. 14, 1925. ‘The Paris agreement pro- | 


vided that the United States should re- 
ceive 2% per cent of all receipts from 
Germany on account of the Dawes an- 
nuities available for distribution as rep- 
arations, provided that the annuity re- 
sulting from this percentage)should not 
in any year exceed the sum of 45,000,- 
000 gold marks. . 

Up to Sept. 1, 1929, the United States 
had received from Germany under the 
Paris agreement for account of mixed 
claims $31,831,472.03, which, with earn- 
ings and profits on investments amount- 
ing to $2,149,692.70, made available for 
distribution $38,981,164.73, and left 
$256,656,713.39 still to be provided: for. 
It must be understood in this connec- 
tion that the figures relating to the to- 


Claims Commission were necessarily 
only in estimate, since all of the awards 
had not as yet been made. 


Claims of Germany 


Against United States 


Turning, now, to Germany’s claims 
against the United States, our Govern- 
ment, in common with other nations en- 
gaged in the Great War, had seques- 
tered or seized for its own use the prop- 
erty of German citizens. Once the war 
was over, it could have elected, as others 
did, to retain that property and apply 
it to the satisfaction of its own: claims 
and those of its citizens, leaving the Ger- 
man owners to seek compensation from 
their own Government. 

Had the United States followed this 
course in the first instance, it seems 
probable that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Young Plan we would have 
been completely out of the picture, and 


there would have been no occasion for 


either a joint or a separate agreement. 

However, in accordance with a time- 
honored tradition and what wé conceived 
to be sound public policy, we elected 
either to return the property or to com- 
pensate the owners, the payments to ex- 
tend over a number of years, the total 
period for final liquidation correspond- 
ing in a general way to that required to 
discharge the obligations of our own citi- 
zens. This is a noteworthy fact, for 
it results in the transfer of important 
sums to Germany during the period of 
payment to us. 

And what is even more significant, in 
the earlier years dollar payments to 
Germany will exceed mark payments to 
the United States. During the first 
three years of the life of the separate 
agreement, we will receive some 198,- 
000,000 reichsmarks, or about $47,000,- 
000; whereas we will place at the dis- 
posal of German citizens—I can give 
you but approximate figures—about 
$148,000,000 in cash or property. This, 
as I understand it, is not true of other 
creditor countries. 


Positions of Principal 
Creditors Compared 


_ Moreover, it must be remembered that, 
in accordance with the policy established 
by President Wilson, who as early as 
1919 had said that in his opinion we 
should claim nothing under the general 
reparation clauses, we had never pre- 
sented a claim for general reparations; 
we had not participated in the fixing of 
the sums to be paid by Germany or in 
the apportioning of those sums among 
the creditor powers; we had never joined 


| Others in the collection of payments, and 


we had never been represented on the 
Reparation Commission, which, after all, 
came into existence to deal with an al- 
most strictly European problem. 

It appears, then, that at the time the 
question arose as to whether we should 
become parties to the Young Plan, or 
rely on a separate agreement with Ger- 
many, the position of the United States 
differed in several important particulars 
from that of the other principal credi- 
tors; first, our claims were of a limited 
character and, compared with the total 
reparation bill, were comparatively 
small. We will receive less than 3 per 
cent of the total Young payments. 

Secondly, by reason of our policy of 
nonconfiscation and compensation of Ger- 
man citizens, mark payments to the 
United States will be offset to some ex- 
tent throughout the period of payment, 
and in the earlier years more than offset 
by dollar payments to Germany, which 
obviously facilitates bilateral transfers; 
and, thirdly, we had never joined our 
war associates in the assessment, col- 
lection and distribution of general rep- 
aration payments. 

The adoption of the Young plan, by 
our becoming a party to the Hague con- 
ventions, would have involved official ap- 
proval on our part, not only ‘of the 
total interest, but of the fairness of the 





Missouri to Receive Bids 
On Bonds for Highways 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Nov. 15, 
The Missouri State Board, of’ Fund 
Commissioners will receive bids on 
$5,000,000 worth of road bonds on Dec. 


4 in Jefferson City, Auditor L. D. 
Thompson, chairman of the Board, has 
announced, 


The bonds, a part of the $75,000,000 
road bond issue authorized by the people 
in 1928, will draw 4 per cent interest 
and mature at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year beginning in 1943, ; 
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distribution of the amounts to be paid 
as between~European creditors, as to 
which we had no knowledge and no | 
interest whatsoever. 

In addition, we would have had to as- 

sume in the future a share of the re- 
sponsibility of collecting and distribut- 
ing payments, for we could not have ac- 
cepted the benefits by the Young plan 
machinery and have declined to bear any 
part of the burdens. 
_Clearly, our interests were not suffi- 
ciently important to justify our plung- 
ing headlong into this troublesome Eu-| 
ropean problem, and reversing the policy 
laid down by President Wilson, and fol- 
lowed since his day, particularly since, 
had we participated, it is »probable,! 
should any difficulties arise in the fu- 
ture, that we, as a comparatively dis- 
interested party, would find ourselves 
in the position of arbiter, called upon 
to settle and decide a controversial and 
difficult European question. 

But there is another controlling ‘rea- 
son which made it inadvisable and in- 
consistent for us to accept and beco 


apparently seeks to link and merge rep- 
aration payments by Germany with al- 
lied debt payments to the United States, 

Here again President Wilson, on the 
very first occasion that this attempt was | 
made, took the position that the settle- 
ment and payment of the obligations to| 
us, incurred by our associates, were en- 
tirely independent and unrelated to the 
reparation claims made against Ger- 
many. ‘ 

He said the United States Government 
“fails to perceive the logic in a sugges- 
tion in effect either that the United 
States shall pay part of Germany’s rep- 
aration obligation or that it shall make 
a gratuity to the allied governments to 
induce them to fix such obligation at an 
amount within Germany’s capacity to 
pay. This Government has endeavored 
heretofore in a most friendly spirit to 
make it clear that it cannot consent to 
connect the reparation question with that 
of intergovernmental indebtedness.” That 
policy has been consistently adhered to 
by our Government. ~ 

In short, when the question arose as to 
whether we should make a separate 
agreement with Germany for the satis- 
faction of our relatively modest claims 
or decide to pool them with the infinitely 
larger claims of the Furopean creditors, 
all of the arguments appeared to be in 














meiing Department. ! 
The plangCourt gave Jackson a judgment against 


Pension Deposited in Bank 
Is Not Preferred Claim 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Nov. 15. 
Reversing the State Court of Appeals, 
the Georgia Supreme Court has just held 
that the pension money of a Confederate 
soldier or his widow, while not subject to 
garnishment or legal proceedings, does 
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United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Nov. 13, 1930; Made Public Nov. 15, 1930 
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Bank Regulation 


Corresponding Corresponding 
period period 
’ t year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 


This month 


$15,440,833.58 $20,186,171.39 


7,028,671.43 7,351,958.53 


$149,697,252.62 
589,291,535.83 


$238,976,501.47 
647,888,066.76 


not constitute a preferred claim against | Misc. internal revenue .. 17,440,061.78  18,062,297.20  223,965,421.24  235,402,212.13 
a defunct bank. The Court of Appeals; Foreign obligations— 
uled to i =| Principal ...seccceseees 210,000. ,000. 240,000, ,000. 
ruled to the contrary, holding that pen \P 1 210,000.00 201,000.00 240,000.00 226,000.00 
sion money constituted a preferred claim | Interest .....,...+++++- 235,200.00 407,509.06 235,200.00 — 10,426,868.63 
in a case where the bank accepted a de- | ye securities ..... 20,256.52 1,185,797.93 c 977,168.19 2,636,306.98 
eee 32,532.7 “ 2,3 . é ‘ 

posit knowing that itceante 4vonr- the ene ad PEASE SG 232,532.71 318,835.30 380,367.98 1,439,910.53 
pension fund. appropriated for in- 

The case was that of Albert B. Mob-| vestment) ...,...+++:+ 1,828,537.08 1,029,440.23 23,116,362.32 19,497,993.05 
ley, State Superintendent of Banks, v.| Proceeds sale of surglus 
G. A. Jackson, appealed from the Cook paaerert septa sien 8) ‘ yeearee Sears sa'ane setae esas oy 
Superior Court. Mr. Jackson sued to|fanama Canal tolls, ete, = 1,069,959.88 —1,122,766.3 821,421.06 11,126,677,64 
recover $125 pension money deposited in Other miscellaneous .... . 5,390,602.74 5,598, 757.86 62,528,760.90 74,922,141.55 
the First National Bank of Cook County, Total ordinary .....  $48,962,230.01 $55,981,480.25 $1,065,715,651.62 $1,246,690,031.50 


which closed its doors and was taken 


over for liquidation by the State Bank- ; Excess of expenditures . 

Expenditures 
General expenditures’... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ... 
Refund internal revenue 


The Cook Superior 


the Superintendent of Banks. 
The Supreme Court interpreted the 
pension.act as guaranteeing the~ pen- 








~ 


$91,734,216.32 


$104,893,735.36 
8,187,314.23 
621,537.38 
1,995,061.89 


sioner: his pension money, but not tell- jee saree Aaa ee 
ing him what to do with it. Nay cet gl EO ada 
“He can spend his money or he can! Railroads ....-...--+.0 $27,252.27 
save it,” the Supreme Court held. “If | War Finance Corp. 29.18 
he elects to put it in a bank, the title | Shipping Board ........ 2,241,300.36 
then passes to the bank and the relation eT con) marketing << aioe 
i i i ecccecces ee , (8d, d 
of debtor and creditor is established. Alien property funds ... "39,679.30 
favor of the first course. It was simple, | Se eee ren ae Teeenses 
direct, entirely adequate to protect Amer- Invest. of trust funds— 504,366.10 
ican interests, and in accordance with] Govt. life insurance .... + 1,828,936.46 
established policy; whereas the alterna-| D. C. teachers’ retirem’t | 7399.38 
tive involved not only abandonment of; For. Service retirement #2,000.00 


the attitude steadfastly maintained to-; Gen. railroad contingent 


ward both war debts:and reparation 
problems, but the assumption of respon- 
sibilities on our part wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the magnitude of our claims 
and relating to problems almost strictly 
European in character. 

While, therefore, we were quite ready 
to accept the annuities allocated to us 
by the Young plan, which involved some 
sacrifice on our part, it seems to me that 
we would not have been justified in be- 
coming participants, and that we fol- 
lowed a wise and proper course in pro- 
viding for the satisfaction of our claims 
against Germany in a separate agree- 
ment. 
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Total ordinary 


and 


seen 


Sinking fund ......... 
retire- 
ments from foreign re- 
payments 
Received for estate taxes 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


Total ..cccccccccece 


Total expenditures .. 


States Sales 
; “i 


States Sales 
in in in i 
Which Thous- Which Thous- L 
Legal ands High Low Last - Legal ands High ow 
N Orl Term 1st 4s ’563.......... abdf 4 -925g, 925, 925 | Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 414s "34 abf 2 100% 100%, 
His - ~~ + 1st gu 8%s 2000 abcef 6-26-30 82 StL & Cairo RR ist ok - * ai ras 
r RR g ist/4s ’41.... 8-4-30 8854 StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’48 abcdefg -6- 
NY & Put RR i ctendvis 93 abetate 8-24-30 94% StL & S F Ry 2 63.31... 4 11-12-30 
NY Cent RR cong 4s A ’98...... abedeg 2 96%. $6% 96% | StL & SF Ry gen 5s '31...... d 11-7-30_ 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%s 97 abcdeg 11-15-30 85 StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50.... abd 5 85 85 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97.. abcdeg 11-13-30 85% | StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’650...... abd 6 985% 98% 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... abcdeg 11-15-30 100% | StL S F Ry cons 414s A ¢78.. abd 25 8+ 83% 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... abcdeg 11-7-30 97% | StL S W Ry Ist ctfs ds ’89.... d 11-14-30 
NY C & HRr & imp 4%s A2013 abcdeg 5 101% 101% 101% | StP&D RR 1st (asmd) 5s ’81. abcdefg 8-11-30 
NYC&HRr&imp5dsC 2013 (NYC) abcdeg 5 107 107 107 StP&DRR ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 abcdeg 8-15-30 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 334s ’98 abcdeg 5. 83% 83%, 83% | StP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 abf 11-15-30 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s ’98 abcdeg 11-14-30. , 84% | StP EGT Ry Ist (asmd) 4%s °47 abcdefg 8-15-30 
=. = . oe Ist 4s ’37.... abedf 11-11-30 98% | StP Minn & aa] od cons 4s - ae unis 
t R reg 4s ’37.... abed 11-13-30 994 StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’83 abedeg -11- 
NYC&StL RR deb ac tn mtg) 31 abed 11-15-30 100% StP Minn&Man Ry cons 4%s ’33 abcdeg 11-14-30 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC ’31 abcd 10-29-30 101% | StP M&M Ry M ex 1 tas) 4s 37 abcdefg 11-15-30 
NYCESLER r moNCBIGCh Go} thet Mh asget | dots | SEP Un Den dott betes abe? 12-16-80 
r m5%%4sB’75(n Co) abe -15- 56 Jn Dep ist r 5s "TO 4k ee L1-15- 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%%sC’78(n Co) abed 30 90% 905% 90% | San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s 43 abf 2 2% 9% 
NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A ’53... abd 1 100% 100% 100% | Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s ’34 abcdefe 8-19-30 
NY Conn RR 1st 5s B ’53..... abd 11-15-30 105% | Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 34 abedefg 10-10-30 
NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A ’41..... abcdf 11-15-30 114 Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 abcdefg 9-25-30 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B ’44...... abedf 11-14-30 105% | S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s ’36 abcdefg 10-25-30 
ae : > oe. 4 z sy ag 48... apanet aoe 10814 — a ee png egy "63 aneees is 
x ur My 4s ’49 abcde 11-15-30 974 S Pac Cst Ry Ist gu 4s sees abc: -26- 
NYLE&W Ry ist r gu 4%s B 73 abedefg 11-14-30 103% So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF.... abcf 2 105 105 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92....d 12 4256 | 40% 40% | So Cal Ed r 5s ’51 ........... abde 10-6-30 
NY Pow & Lt Ist 4%s ’67.....d 10-16-30 98 So Cal Ed r 5s "62............ +. abde 10-4-30 
NY Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42.. df 10-30-30 9314 | So Cal Ed gen & r 5s ’44..... . abde 10-6-30 
eos Tel Ist & gen 4%s ’39..... abcde 2 101% 101% 101% ze ~~ cowry (expt) oe ate 0 — ‘ ees, 
Y Tel deb 6s °49 SF........ abcd. 2 ill 111 111 So Pac 40 yr Ser 8 - a ‘R ts 
we te Wee Oe WAR nc te oe ns abede 14 106% 106% 106% S mee “7 Gor ewe see s,m, 25 ll i 
ock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A ’55 be 11-13-30 1085, ‘ac coll 4s ’” ugl.a 2 93% 72 
N & W RR gen-lst 6s ’31.,.. abcdefg 11-15-30 1013, : See Sos ve at She & TT amt 2 —_. peer 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s ’34.. abcdefg 10-30-30 101 S Pac San erm 4s ’50..... a -13-3 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s '32.... abcedefg 7-17-30 102% : pee M4 ae St onns a8 5s °37 shedéts 3 see n6% 
v ¥ -15-3 § 5 st r gu 4s *55....... abcde 2 556 5% 
N tw Ry Div ue oa ‘4s *44 _— ieee + Se By ist ou ts O4.....:.. labed 2 107% 107% 
N&W Ry PC & C Jt P m 4s 41 ab 11-8-30 96 So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 2 - 835% 835% 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 5s A 74 ¢ 11-1-30 106% | So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56... ab 2 115% 115% 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 4%sA’74 ¢ 9-38-30 104° So Ry dev & gen 6s A °56 eeae + ab 11-14-30 
Nor Ind Pub Serv Ist & r 5sC’66 abdf 10-4-30 104% | So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’96...... ab 11-11-30 
Nor Ind Pub Serv ist&r 5s D ’69 abd 10-6-30 104% So Ry StL Div 1st 4s 51 enn + ab 11-15-30 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... abcdeg 12 95 943g 95 So Ry Mob & O coll 4s BB - see. abe 11-15-30 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abedeg 4 68 68 68 | So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... abed 6-71-29 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... abedeg 11-15-30 975% | Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s “61... d. 7 100 = 99% 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047..... abedeg 3 112 1115 112 SW Bell T Ist & r 5s 54 emecea abed 2 105% 105% 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047..... abedeg 11-14-30 104 Sunb & Lewis Ry Ist 4s ’36.... abcdefg 4-2-28 
N P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047..... abedeg 11-8-+30 104 erepoune Tae is » a uss ‘0% geet edna ate 
Nim Tormcist Os: BG... <6 i255 d 9-17-30 104 enn 8 r 6s ” phaee Vo 
N P Ry Wash Cen Ry ist 4s ’48 f 3-19-30 87 Ter RR As of StL Ist gu 4448 "39 ¢ 11-11-80 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s ’88 .... abcdefg 9-27-30 1041% evan - ot Leisenste te Claus) ¢ 11-18-30 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s "41......... : 10-28-30 1023, er s g&r 4s’53(int gu) c -15- 
N Stat Pow ist & > bs A ’41...,. df 2 108% 103% 103%, Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu5%sA’50 abf 11-15-30 
N Stat Pow ist & r 6s B ’41..., df 11-15-30 105% | T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 11-13-30 
Ohio Conn Ry ist gu 4s 43... cdf 10-30-30 96% aoe * pone me a we Del . : os one’) tos 
Ohio Pow ist & r 5s B.’52..... ne 10-4-30 103% ex ye &ris B7....a 2 5g 
Ohio Pow Ist & r 4%s D ’56., 10-6-30 9 5 | Tex & P Ry g & r 5s Cesc. abd 5 100 100 
Ohio P Ser Ist & r 74%s A ’46., af 11-14-30 110%, | Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’81 abdf 11-13-30 
Ohio P Ser 1st & r 7s B ’47.., df 11-14-30 110% ST eee ke eee 64 abd? 11-12-30 
Ohio River RR Bst 5s ’26..... , abcedf 9-26-30 102% ol § st 4s ’50.... abc -12- 
Ohio River RR gen Ree abed 10-1-30 josie Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4°:.A’31 abf 10-25-30 
Okie G & El 1st 5s '50........ ¢ am 10-6-30 102%, ee ae © BA inten (on FS = <a 
re Sh L RR cons Ist 5s '46.. abcde 11-8-30 106% y Y st gu 4s C ’42 al -21-% 
Ore Sh L RR gu cons Ist 5s ’46 abcde 11-14-30 106 * | Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32 bce 11-14-30 
Or-Wash RR&Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 abc 12. 938% 93% 98% Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s ’33 be 11-14-30 
ac E Eg &ris A ’4z..... bde -15-30 103% n Oil of Ca B 42. ..ceeee -13- 
Pac G & E ist & r 4%s E 57 dde 10-4-30 98% | Un Oil of Cal C 5s °35....... d 11-15-30 
Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s ’37 SF., abcd 2 103% 103% 103% | Un Oil of Cal deb 5s "45...... d 11-11-30 
Pac T & Tr mtge 5s A ’52..... abed 11-15-30 106% | Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s 47 abcdefg 2 98% 98% 
Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55.... abedf 10-24-30 100%, | Un PacRR1st&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 21 9542 95% 
Penn C L & P Ist 44s '77.... d 10-6-30 96% | Un PacRRist&r5s 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 11-15-30 
eee me TSMR MALU BRR Urata TE hae 
st & r 5s -29- yr 4s '68.:..... 5 2 
Penn P & L lst & r 5s D ’53.... d 10-6-30 103% sats ERECaD g ist gu 4s ’44 sbetets oor 
Pe R We "Oe. + igs .. abcde 10-17-30 y% | Utah & No Ist ext 4s ’33.. abcde 9-30-: 
Poeun Rk ee te hake 8 Ot an i Vie OO Or ot aS... -., abe 5 108 108 
Bein BE cine Sic to". 1, soem a eee “Stay anit | Yond Be come (oom A ee absent 
Penn RR gen 4% A '65....... abedeg 5 102% 102” 103% | Ve "Ry ist be A G2 abed 11-15-30 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68........ abcdeg 3 1095¢ 1095, 10955 | Va Ry lst 4%4s B ’62 abe 11-15-30 
Penn RR secured 6%s @6..... ab 11-15-30 109% | Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A 75 abd 11-14-30 
Pere Marg Ry Ist 5s A ’56..... abcd 11-15-30 104 Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76 abd 10 95% 95% 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s B ’56... abcd 2 93 93 93 Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C ’78 abd 10 87% 86% 
Pere Marq Ry ist 4%s C ’80... abc 11-15-80 101 Wabash RR r & gen Bs /D °80 abd 4 95% 95% 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s ’43 d 11-7-30 115 Warren RR Ist r 3%s 2000., abcdf 11-6-30 
Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s ’43 abceg 10-17-30 98 | Was D C Term 1st 3%s '45.. abcdf 11-13-30 
PB & W RR gen 5s B "74... abceg 11-15-30 10945 | Wash D C Term 1st 4s ’45.... abedf 8-28-30 
Phil El 1st & r 4%s ’67 SF abed 11-14-30 102%, | Wash Wat P Ist r 5s ’39 SF d 11-14-30 
Phil El 1st & r 5%s 47 SF abed 10-25-30 100% | West El deb 5s ’44.,......... d 11-15-30 
Phil El ist & r 5s 60 SF....... abed 9-13-30 107% | West Mary RR Ist 4s 52... ||) d 3 83% 83% 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4%s ’57 ab 10-4-30 102 West Mary RR l1st&r 54%4sA "77 11-15-30 — 
Pine Cr Ry Ist reg (asmd) 6s 32 abedefg 10-15-30 1025 |; W Penn Pow ist 5s A °46 .. 11-15-30 
PCC&StLRR cons gu 4%s A ’40 abcef 10-29-30 | 101% | W Penn Pow Ist 5s BE ’63...... abed 11-14-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s B ’42 abcef 11-12-80 99 W. Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53.... abcd 2 106 106 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 444s C’42 abcef 11-8-30 100% | W Penn Pow Ist 5s G’56...... abed 11-14-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D ’45 abcet 9-4-30 98% | W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361. ab 11-14-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3%s E 49 abcef 3-21-30 95. | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2861.... ab 11-13-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F 53 abcef 9-25-30 98% | Wheel & L Er RRr 4%s A 66. d 10-11-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s G '57 abcef 10-31-30 97}, | Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B ’66.. d 11-8-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s H '60 abcef 9-16-30 98% | Will & Sio Falls Ry 1st 5s ’38. abcdefg 9-24-30 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s 163 abcef 11-12-30 100% | Winst-Sal Sobd Ry Ist 4s ’60. abf 10-7-80 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%4s J 64 abcef 10-9-30 102% | Wisc P&L Ist & r 5s E ’56.... abcde 9-16-30 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s A 70 abcef 11-15-30 107% 
PCC & StL RR gen gu 5s B "75 abcef 11-14-30 108 United States Government Bonds 
P McK é Y RR a, oe B2l.... ‘ ~ 11-8-30 1025¢ (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s '34..... a 5-27-30 1041, Stat 
P Va & Chr Ry 1st (asmd) 4s *43 abedefg 3-5-30 92 % neces Seles 
P Y & A Ry Ist gen gu 4s A 48 abet 9-20-30 98 Which Thous- 
P Y & A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B 62 abcf 6-20-30 105 Legal ands High Low 
. ¥ © oy oe gen ep fe C 74 anes Ade i Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 8%s ’47. abcdefg 11-15-30 
Toc BMD CeO SBE Sl. +o08 p= Oe ist Liberty Loan reg 3\4s...... abcdefg 10-7-80 
A Ry inl ton Cs or eaces AEk mf a soe% Ist Léperty tesa s5-00 yee 4s 47 wpodétg 11-15-30 
. ue A YD Seg % | Ist Liberty Loan reg 4s........ abcdefg 2-11-30 
ue A Can & pe 1st ax 60 B 3. ag saan 7? Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%4s '47. abcdefg 8 102.26 102.24 
° = -15-é 4 = 4 , q 
PSEA&G of NJ Ist & F 4% '67 abe 5 101% 101% 101% | det EE’ ced Con) 1b eice a? boners © 108,18 208.18 
P S E&G of N J 1st & r 4i%s "70 oe 2 102 101% 102 _ | 4th Liberty Loan 4%s ’38...... abcdefg 129 103.21 103.20 
Out Be, yet oy 2 a A. 49SF o = 108% eo Ldberty, Loan reg Aye a hail abedetg 11-14-30 
; P FRE D8... 6 ‘ ; v1-d of A Treas 414s '52..... .’ abedefg 11-15-30 
fend gon Ae Mies ATs. abe 2 101 10% oles | US of A Treas reg As td... abedefe 11-1430 
Renss & Sara RK 1st gu 6s °4i ab 10-6-30 1091 | U Sof A Treas veg 4s %d....., abedefe = Ldda-a0 
—_ en pet oe ° a ae one 11-8-30 106° U S of A Treas 3%s ’56. oo abcdefg 10-30-31 
och G & E gen 5's ‘s sy vee 11-8-30 106% | U 8S of A Treas 3%s °47....... abcdefg 11-14-30 
an S g E gen 7s B 46...., ab 5 106% 106% 106% US of A Treas 3%s °43....... abedefg 1 102.9 102.9 
oc E gen 4%s D "77..02 ab 11-4-30 101% ' Panama Canal due June 1 3s ’61 abcdefg 9-10-30 


$140,696,446,33 $126,790,839.71 


ooo 


$140,696,446.33 $126,790,839.71 $1,332,588,734.38 $1,451,087,399.90 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $14,231.75 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 

$157,194.89 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 

corresponding periods last year the figures include $19,859.85 and $196,911.80, respectively. 
+Excess of credits (deduct). 





| Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


; tal amount finally awarded by the Mixed} 


Last 
100% 
99% 
104% 
1015 
101 
85 


102 


~ $70,809,359.46 
$103,078,309.97 
9,142,954.26 


1,816,685.20 
10,000,000.00 





ee eeweeeere 


$204,397,368.40 
$838,289,001.34 
228,194,641.56 
7,494,099.74 
39,894,025.38 
35,000,000.00 


$266,873,082.76 


$895,131,536.02 
192,818,838.41 
7,865,351.88 
25,441,487.37 
50,004,582.37 
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795,866.55 503,639.43 940,047.01 
$312,121.67 7250,875.99 272,578.42 
7864,109.60 20,511,854.73 20,211,335973 
900,694.23 22,544,022.16 19,063,265,.79 
73,652.43 273,197.93 231,128.92 

ss ccuengnde oo 352,000.00 345,226.26 
132,398.43 299,142.23 203,598.34 





$1,206,465,496.65 
$2447514,950.00 


$1,267,527,734.38 





$65,000,000.00 


eens ary 30,000.00 25,350.00 
coerce Ceeeessseesess 58,100.00 
eeccecces 31,000.00 23,503.25 








$65,061,000.00 $244,621,903.25 
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State Finance Executives 
To Convene in New York 


State of New York: 

Albany, Nov. 15. 
The National Association of State 
Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers 
will have their fifteenth annual conven- 
tion in New York at the Hotel Pennsyl- 


vania Nov. 18, 19 and 20. It is expected 
that there will be about 150 delegates. 
The total number attending the conven- 
tion is expected to be about 250, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Comp- 
troller of the State of New York, Morris 
S. Tremaine, who is chairman of the 
convention committee. F. Stanley Grif- 
fin; Deputy State Comptroller, is in 
charge of the local arrangements. 

The presence in New York of’ these 
officials at this particular time is most 
opportune as it will give them an op- 
portunity to meet personally and discuss 
with the various investment bankers the 
problems of mutual interest, Mr. Tre- 
maine stated. These men are responsi- 
ble for the marketing of hundreds of 
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it is obviously necessary that they must 
have the cooperation and support of the 
New York investment houses, as most 
of the State bonds sold in this country 
are sold to and distributed by investment 
bankers in New York City, he added. 


Check Payments Reported 
‘For Week Ended Nov. 12 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Nov..12 and made public Nov. 15, 
which included but five business days 
in most of the reporting centers, aggre- 
gated $11,408,000,000, approximately the 
same as the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week, which also included but five 
busines days in most of the reporting 
centers, and 48 per cent below the total 
reported for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $10,- 
708,000,000, as compared with $10,689,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $20,- 
902,000,000 for the week ended Nov. 13 
of last year. 














These Bonds 


System Bonds and 


comparable situations provés conclusively that— 


Associated Bonds 


Tests used by banks, insurance companies and “yg 
investment banking houses, show that Associated 
System Bonds consistently make a better show- 
ing than the other bonds as a group. ty 

Ten plate charts, illustrating the results of our 
analysis, together with full explanation, are yours 
for the asking. Write for Analysis K. 397, ¢ 


General Utility Securities 


61 Broadway 


YEARLY 


The average price of bonds for cach year represented above is computed in terms 
af 453% bond maturing 30 years later, 
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O: R analysis of Associated Gas and Electric 
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Taxation by Ohio! 
On National Bank 
Stock Invalidated — 


‘ ie 
‘ 





Levies by State During Years: 
1926 and 1927 .Found 
To Violate Provisions. of 
Federal Law +8 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
erty. Like funds of the national banks 
were taxed, Borrowers’ stock in build ; 
ing and loan associations, as has been 
stated, is ‘not taxable under the laws 
Runnin stock, paid-up stock, and pers 
manent stock of building and loan as- 
sociations, while taxed in the name of 
the individual stockholders, are taxed 
only as credits, against which the debts 
of the taxpayer may be deducted. While 
the record shows substantial amounts 
escaping taxation, it also shows amounts. 
returned for taxation, deducting sub- 
stantial amounts in the way cf debts. . 


With no less clarity is shown the dis 
crimination against the plaintiff’s banks 
shares and those of other national banks 
in favor of individual holding shares in 
mortgage loan companies and finance 
companies. These companies are as- 
sessed for taxation on the value of their 
respective assets, and any tax exempt 
securities that they- may hold, escapes 
taxation. Another type of discrimina- 
| tion is found in the practice of these 
| concerns in fixing their legal domiciles in 
jtownships outside the cities in whch 
; they do business, where the tax rate is 
approximately 50 per cent of the tax 
rate in the city. a 

From the evidence in this case, the . 
conclusion is reached that under the laws 
of Ohio and the practices of the tax- 
levying officials, there has been in the 
years 1926 and 1927 substantial dis= 
crimination against much of the moneyed 
capital invested in the shares of stock 
of the plaintiff’s banks, and in favor o: 
competing moneyed capital invested in, 
building and loan associations, mortgage 
companies, and finance companies, and 
their individual stockholders. 

Denial of Equality. 

Just equality in taxation of nationak 
banks has been denied, perhaps because: 
an old taxing system has not kept apace 
in its development with the development 
of modern business, The mortgage loan’ 
company and the finance company of’ 
today are creations of the modern busi- 
ness activities in very recent years. The’ 
building and loans associations, with all 
the appointments.of up-to-date financial 
institutions, are altogether different con- 
cerns from the old community building. 
and loans associations such as was dealt 
with in the case of Mercantile National 
| Bank v. Hubbard, 98 Fed. Rep. 465. The 

taxes levied against the shares of the 
plaintiff’s banks, which were placed upon) 
the duplicates of Franklin County by the 
auditor and certified to the defendant 
treasurer for collection, under the fihd- 
ings made herein and under the princi« 
ples laid down in the cited cases, are 
invalid, being assessed and levied. con- 
trary to the provisions and inhibitions of: 
'R. S. 5219 of the United States. 


The bills of complaint allege that the. 
plaintiff banks are ready and willing to 
pay the amount of taxes that may be. 
found to be just and equitable. This they: 
should of course do under any reasona~ 
able conception of equity and right. The 
question of equitable amount is not be+ 
fore the court in this proceeding—at 
least up to this stage of its development. 
Whether, there is jurisdiction under the! 
broad equity powers of the court, by 
which further proceedings may develop 
the proper amount of taxes that should . 
| be allowed and paid, is perhaps sur-' 
rounded with considerable doubt. How- 
ever, the court is open, with any jufis- 
diction that it may possess for that 
purpose. : 

The conclusions herein arrived at will 
mean an approval and confirmation of 
the findings of fact and conclusions of 
law reported by the Special Master, and 
the granting of the permanent injunc- 
tion asked in the prayer of the bill. The’ 
costs, incuding an allowance to be made 
to the Special Master as compensation 
for his services, will be divided and as-' 
sessed equally against the plaintiffs and 
the defendant. ‘ 
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Lack of Training as Factor ‘ 


Is published in every Monday issue, 
The page reference used is the Yearly Index 
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in Country Bank Failures. + .: 





Federal Reserye Official Suggests Requiring 
Senior Officers of All Institutions to Pass Ex- 
aminations Before Obtaining Licenses 





By O. P. CORDILL 
‘Assistant Cashier, Omaha Branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 


greater menace to his community 
than the two-gun road agent of 
the past or the present gangster 
hold-up of today. He accepts from his 
friends and fellow-townsmen the fruits 
‘ of their labors, the savings 0 their 
sacrifices, and accepts a stewardship, of 
the community’s wealth and attempts 
to invest it without sufficient knowledge 
of conditions which give rise to sound 
investments. , F 

One of the reasons such a high per- 
centage of bank failures is among the 
so-called country banks is that banks 
in the larger centers, because of larger 
capital investments and greater earn- 
ing power, are enabled to employ highly 
trained men who have specialized in 
various branches of banking and 
finance. Such men are usually com- 
pensated in accordance with their abil- 
ity to produce. The average country 
bank cannot afford to pay the salaries 
necessary to acquire the services of 
such specialists. 

It is incumbent, therefore, upon the 
country banker to improve himself and 

‘ to continue to study subjects of finance 
which are pertinent to the community 
in which he is located. Banking has 
come to be regarded as not so much a 
commercial enterprise, but more as‘a 
learned profession. It is a specialized 
subject and the banker who has sur- 
vived and who will continue to survive 
must be a specialist in his line. 

Much is being done to improve con- 
ditions which have existed, through 
stricter requirements for obtaining a 
bank charter"and through supervision 
by more competent examiners. In this 
State a license law has recently been 
enacted requiring that any senior bank 
officer obtain from the Banking Depart- 
ment a license before he is permitted 
to assume the responsibility of bank 
management. 


A N INCOMPETENT banker is a 


Vv ‘ 

The full effects of this law can only 

be realized when a successful comple- 

_. tion of a rigid examination is required 
before the granting of such a license. 
The lawyer cannot appear in court on 
behalf of his client in a case involving 
but a $25 damage suit without having 
spent from three to six years in the 

, ‘study of law and having successfully 
passed the bar examination. 

Most anyone with sufficient capital 
has been able to engage in the banking 
business and call himself a banker, ac- 
cepting the guardianship of millions 
of dollars of the people’s funds with- 
out any special training or knowledge 
whatever. The time must.come when 
bankers will be required to complete a 
course of study in the various subjects 
which are pertinent to the banking /pro- 
fession. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in this direction under the auspices of 
the American Bankers’ Association 
through its educational section, the 
American Institute of Banking. This 
organization has as its sole purpose the 
training of bank men and women. Its 
value is recognized by the larger city 
banks who contribute liberally to its 
support. Many of our most outstand- 
ing bankers are graduates of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. There are 
appréximately 200 thapters of the insti- 
tute in as many cities in the United 
States, comprising a membership of 


69,000 ‘students, all bank officials and 
bank employes. 

The classes are conducted at night 
and the cost is negligible. Its curricu- 
lum consists of complete courses in: 
Banking fundamentals, commercial law, 
negotiable instruments law, standard 
economics, standard banking, credits, 
accounting interpretation and financial 
statements, bank administration, in- 
vestments, business forecasting and 
trust functions. These courses are 
available through group study classes 
or by correspondence to everyone in 
the banking profession regardless of 
location, ‘While a knowledge of these 
subjects is absolutely essential in the 
successful conduct of a bank, it is but 
the foundation upon which a banker 
may form his opinions. 


v 

Information gained from the study 
of these subjects is not intended to 
replace Common sense and sound judg- 
ment, but rather to augment them and 
to render possible the intelligent exer- 
cise of common sense and sound judg- 
ment. The progress made in the past 
few years by the branch, group and 
chain bank systems have made of them 
formidable competitors of -the inde- 
pendent unit bank. Whether they sup- 
plant the unit bank is a matter of eco- 
nomic determinism. Should it develop 
that these systems or any one of them 
offers greater safety, a more efficient 
service and greater stability to a com- 
munity than the unit bank, the inde- 
pendent system must give way to the 
march of progress. . 

The competition of such systems can 
only be met on common ground. The 
directing heads of these organizations 
are men of ability and special training; 
their subordinates even down to the 
managing officers of the smallest unit 
are men highly trained in matters of 
finance and banking subjects. 

To compete, therefore, with these 
systems the unit banker must be as 
well informed as the branch or group 
banker. It would seem to me that the 
unit banker meeting his competitor of 
the branch or group system on common 
ground would have every advantage in 
that he is a local man with local inter- 
est and his profits from operations re- 
main for the most part in his own com- 
munity. 

v 

The unit system is an American in- 
stitution; it has greatly aided in the 
development and growth of our country 
and has been a source of pride for 
many years; its history, however, for 
the past 10 years has caused us no lit- 
tle concern. Its continuation depends 
upon its ability to efficiently and safely 
serve. Its safety depends upon its op- 
eration by well-informed bankers. There 
is hardly a day but what we read of 
three or four bank failures. The solu- 
tion lies in a greater knowledge of 
banking subjects and more modern 
methods of operation. 7 

Many unit banks have failed, but the 
system of unit banking has not failed; 
its future success, however, depends 
entirely on its management. These 
things which I have mentioned are 
problems which confront the unit 
banker and problems of which he can- 
not fail to take cognizance. This age 
is a race between education and disas- 
ter; only the fittest can survive. 








M. assachusetts National Guard 


State Provides for Maximum of Training 
By LT. COL. HARRY G. CHASE 


Quartermaster, National Guard, Commonwealth of Massachusefis 


Guard is subject to orders either 

from the President or the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, as the case 
may be, to assemble, to repel invasion, 
to suppress insurrection or to aid the 
civil authorities. 

The policy of the Commonwealth, in 
its military activities, has been one of 
progress and improvement. In certain 
matters the Commonwealth has taken 
the lead, especially so in financial sup- 
port for its guard, its training, its hous- 
ing and general well-being. Massachu- 
setts’ policy has been a guide for many 
other States. Especially to be noted is 
the Commonwealth’s insistence upon the 
maximum .of training for its military 
personnel. 

To this end it was the pioneer in the 
establishment of officers’ schools and the 
present manifestation of ghis policy is 
the training school of the Massachusetts 
National Guard. In this school selected 
noncommissioned officers are intensively 
trained over a period of two years for 
promotion to commissions. 

When we say that the Commonwealth 
has been generous in its support we are 
making no ill-considered statement and 
present for a basis of that statement 
that there are 46 State-owned armories 
and one being built in the City of North 
Adams. Governor Allen, in a recent ad- 
dress to the convention of the National 


Tic MASSACHUSETTS National 


Guard of the United States in Faneuil 
Hall, said that during the next two years 
he believed that it would be possible to 
house all National Guard units in State- 
owned armories. 

In addition to the armories the State 
maintains one of the finest rifle ranges 
in this part of the céuntry, namely, 
Camp Curtis Guild at Wakefield. The 
arsenal at Framingham, in which is 
stored the excess military property, and 
a portion of the Boston airport com- 
plete the military establishments. 

To give some idea of the extent of 
the physical property under control of 
the Military Department, it may be 
stated that the State quartermaster has 
under his control, either State-owned or 
leased, 51 armories, 9 stables and 110 
buildings, whose roof area is something 
like 30 acres. Since the World War the 
military establishment has been in- 
creased from about 6,000 officers and 
men to about 10,000 officers and men. 

It is interesting to note that this 
larger force is being maintained by the 
Commonwealth at a considerably de- 
creased expense per capita. This de- 
crease is not due to the receipt of funds 
from the Federal Government inasmuch 
as the payments from Federal funds for 
the maintenance of the National Guard 
of Massachusetts are fer things for 
which the Commonwealth has never 
made proyision, 
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Ordinarice Prepared by Bureau of 


Standards Found to Have Been Adopted by Nearly 400 Cities 
By LESLIE C. FRANK’ 


Federal Bureau of Public Health Service 


given project accomplishes more 

and costs less than an unorgan- 
ized system. The plan of decentralized, 
local milk eontrol has been tried Mh the 
United States without national organi- 
zation for the past generation. It has 
not given all the people of the United 
States as clean or as safe milk supplies 
as they should have. 

A survey of 430 American cities con- 
ducted by the Public Health Service in 
1929 and in 1930 discloses the fact that 
American municipal milk supplies com- 
ply to an average extent of only about 
61 per cent with advisable public health 
requirements for raw and pasteurized 
milk. Some municipalities have excel- 
lent milk ordinances and splendid milk 
supplies, while others have nonstand- 
ard milk ordinances. The ordinances 
are of almost as many different types 
as there are cities. ‘ 

It may, therefore, be held that the 
cheapest and most effective way for the 
citizens of the United States to secure 
clean, safe milk might be to set.up an 
“adequate Federal milk law and to en- 
force it rigidl:; with Federal milk in- 
spectors. However, this country is ded- 
icated to the principle of the maximum 
practicable degree of self-government. 
We in this country believe, and rightly 
so, that we should foster local self- 
dependence. ’ 

For the above reasons the Public 
Health Service believes that so far as 

“possible every municipality should con- 
trol its own milk supplies, but that all 
municipalities should attempt to secure 
the effectiveness of centralized adminis- 
tration, and at the same time the advan- 
tages of local self-government, by a vol- 
untary program of standardization of 
legislation and method. 

To assist in realizing this ideal, the 
Public Health Seryice has formulated a 
standard milk ordinance and code, which 
it recommends for adoption and enforce- 
ment by municipalities. This ordinance 
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contains generally accepted specifications 


for grade “A” raw and grade “A” pas- 
teurized milk, and provides that when 
either of these specifications is violated 
by a given milk supply the local health 
officer shall either require that milk sup- 
ply to be labeled with one of the number 
of lower grade labels, depending upon 
the nature of the violation, or as an 
alternative, shall bar it from the market 
by revocation of permit. 

Either of these two enforcement meth- 
ods, if properly executed, will yield a 
high quality milk supply. It is some- 
what easier to use the first method than 
the second because it frequently is diffi- 
cult for the health officer to convince a 
jury that the offender should cease’ sell- 
ing milk altogether because he has .vio- 
lated some one of the less tmportant 
items of sanitation. Therefore, the ma- 
jority of the cities adopting the standard 
milk ordinance use the degrading method 
of punishment., This method is justas 
effective as the other. It owes its effec- 
tiveness to the sales resistance intro- 
duced by the lower grade label. 

During the past seven years the stand- 
ard milk ordinance has been enacted by 
nearly 400 American cities located in 23 
States. The Public Health Service has 
recently completed surveys of 247 of 
these cities and has found that the aver- 
age degree of compliance with grade “A” 
requirements in these standard ordi- 
nance cities is 88 per cent compared with 
an average figure of 61 per cent for 183 
nonstandard ordinance cities. 


The total milk-drinking population 
embraced in the surveys thus far is more 
than 13,000,000 and the data secured 
constitute such convincing evidence of 
the effectiveness of the plan of voluntary 
standardization of milk control that it 
seems reasonable to believe that within 
the next 10 years the vast majority of 
American municipalities will have ef- 
fected a voluntary standardization of the 
public health control of milk supplies. 
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egulating Nonresident Drivers 


C4lifornia Gives Them Six-months Permit 


By FRANK 6. SNOOK 
Chief, Division of Motor Vehicles, State of California 


bile license renewal work in Cali- 

fornia is to keep the records of 
nonresident cars of which there were 
more than 100,000 in the State during 
the tourist season just past. 

California is very liberal with the non- 
resident motorist and for that reason we 
constantly urge these motorists to avail 
themselves of our registration privi- 
léges. Our law permits such visitors to 
stay here six months without obtaining 
a California license provided they secure 
a nonresident permit within 10 days 
after entering the State. 

However, if the nonresident does not 
secure this permit he must apply for a 
California license within 30 days or be 
compelled to pay a double fee. Unless 
he has registered his car in another 


A N IMPORTANT part of automo- 


State in his own name he is not entitled 
to California privileges and the license 
fee is due as soon as he arrives. 

We accept certificates of title as evi- 
dence of ownership from the following 
States: Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

If the State from which the motorist 
comes does not issue a certificate of title 
we will accept the certificate of registra- 
tion and notarized bill of sale, original 
lease contract showing same to have been 
paid-in full or duplicate lease contract 
carrying name of legal owner and verifi- 


~cation by wire of legal ownership. 
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Is issued after\March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Making Personnel Bureau 





Marked Tendency¥ 


| a Dependent Agency +++ + 


‘ 


ound Away From Theory 


That Body Should Be Independent of Legis- 


lative and Executive Branches 





By CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey .« 


tion of personnel administration 

prevailed the relation of the per- 
sonnel agency to the government of- 
fered. no particular difficulties. Since 
the personnel system was intended to 
check political and personal*exploita- 
tion of the public service not. only on 
the part of department officers but by 
the whole administrative ‘body it nat- 
urally followed that this agency should 
occupy an independent position. 

From the outset, however, the per- 
sonnel agency was, and continued to 
be, to a very large extent, a creature 
and agent of the legislative body and 
of the chief executive. Its independ- 
ence has never extended -to the point 
the early reformers had in mind. Con- 
sidering the unsolved problems in- 
volved and the administrative relations 
that had to be established and main- 
tained, complete independence would 
probably have been detrimental rather 
than advantageous in the development 
of_an effective personnel system and in 
the accomplishment of the ends sought. 


AS LONG AS the original concep- 


- Vv 

As a natural development in this 
growing problem of personnel adminis- 
tration a number of thinking people, 
in recent years, including personnel 
administrators, city managers, and 
other. public officials, have come to,be- 
lieve that even though it were possible 
to set up an absolutely independent 
personnel agency such a _ procedure 
would be inadvisable and that construc- 
tive personnel administration does not 
necessarily lie in this direction. 

There is a marked tendency to give 
up the old point of view, that the per- 
sonnel agency must hold aloof from the 
remainder of the government and be 
content with rendering a negative serv- 
ice only, and to adopt this newer and 
sounder view that the personnel agency 
must be an integral part of the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment and accepted by them as such. 

All of the accumulated experience of 
the past 50 years goes to show that 
under no other condgions can the per- 
sonnel agency sectre the funds, the 
staff, the understanding and the coop- 
eration needed to make its work effec- 
tive. As evidence of this newer con- 
ception of the relations between the 
personnel agency and other depart- 
ments of government some concrete ex- 
amples may be cited. 

In the 1929 session of the California 
Legislature a law was enacted settittg 
up a Division of Personnel and Organ- 
ization in the Department of Finance 
to handle the personnel work previ- 
ously carried on by the‘State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under the theory that 
this Commission was an independent 
agency. 

v 

With the new law the Commission is 
retained as a part of the Division of 
Personnel and Organization. It func- 


tions as a quasi-legislative and quasi- ~ 


judicial body, conducts investigations 
and performs such other duties as it 
may effectively handle by reason of its 
organization and its part time char- 
acter. 

The administrative work is. centered 
in a division chief whose obligations 
and responsibilities are as closely re- 
lated to the administrative department, 
in this instance the Department of Fi- 
nance, as they are to the Civil Service 
Commission. This division is required 
to make organization studies for the 
purpose of bettering the structure and 
the procedure of departments as well 
as handling the recruiting work and 


c 


the regulation 
service. 

At the 1929 session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature a new personnel law, much 
like that of California,.was passed. The 
personnel work previously handled 
through the State Civil Service Com- 
mission was transferred to a Bureau of 
Personnel with a personnel director 
chosen through competitive tests as the 
administrative officer. As was the case 
in California the Commission was re- 
tained to perform quasi-legislative, 
a and other pertinent duties. 

uties. 


The Wisconsin Bureau of Personnel, 
however, instead of being placéd in the 
Department of Finance is in the exec- 
utive department directly under the 
Governor, along, with the budget and 
purchasing work. The heads of these 
three divisions, the State engineer and 
one other State officer constitute the 
Governor’s Business Council, which 
meets once a week to discuss business, 
as opposed to political problems affect- 
ing the State administration. 

At the 1930 session of the New@Jer- 
sey Legislature a new personnel law 
was passed which, through different 
machinery, achieves largely the same 
ends as the California and Wisconsin 
laws. As in both of the other instances 
the Civik Service Commission is- con- 
tinued with the similar legislative and 
judicial authority and with general di- 
rection of the administrative work. 

In addition to all of the constructive 
phases of personnel work the New Jer- 
sey State Civil Servite Commission is 
authorized and required to study exist- 
ing departmental organizations, certify 
to the need of existing positions in the 
State service and also to the need for 
every new position which it is pro- 
posed to create, other than those spe- 
cifically created by legislative author- 
ity before appointments may be made 
and salaries may be legally paid. It 
maintains close relations with the 
budget authorities and prepares the 
budget for the personnel service. 


v s 

‘The‘whole statute is predicated upon 
the fact that the personnel agency is 
a part of the administrative machinery 
and its ends must be accomplished 
through cooperative effort rather than 
as an independent agency. 
_ A number of organizations, includ- 
ing the National Municipal League, 
whose pronouncement, by reason of 
their standing ‘and work in the field of 
government, is entitled to serious con- 
sideration, have proposed for the Fed- 
eral service of the United States the 
creation of a Department of Adminis- 
tration in which would be centered the 
administration of the budget, the per- 
sonnel, the purchasing and distribution 
of supplies, and the orggnization and 
system work for the entire government. 
This is a serious proposal not only~to 
make the personnel system an integral 
part of the government but to coordi- 
nate its budgeting, personnel, purchas- 
ing, organization and system work. 


Public personnel administration will 
be effective in the degree iif which it 
is recognized as a major function of 
government; as the correct organiza- 
tion, funds and support-are provided; 
as the general public and their chosen 
administrators are convinced of the 


of employes in the 


fact that personnel is more important’ 


than the machinery, and as they are 


willing to initiate and support the best . 


demonstrated administrative procedure 
in the selection, regulation and control 
of the personnel in government. 





Financing Mississippi’s Schools | 


Need for Eliminating Duplication of Work 


By W. F. BOND 


Superintendent of Education, State of Mississippi 


, PROPORTION to our ability to 
pay Mississippi has always been 
generous to the public schools. In 
1916 the annual public school appro- 
priation was $1,732,786, all of which 
was increased from time to time and is 
now $2,428,788. : 


In the year 1920 another public 
school fund, the equalization fund, was 
provided by the Legislature and an ap- 
propriation of $1,268,721 a year was 
provided. This fund is for the rural 
districts of the poorer counties. It has 
also been increased and is now"$2,477,- 
968. This gives a total public school 
appropriation from the State of $4,- 
906,757. 


The various* counties have levies 
ranging) from none iii one county to 10 
mills in 30 counties. The loéal school 
districts also have levies all the way 
from 1 mill to 20 mills. “hy 

The tendency now is to put more of 
the expense on the county and less on 
the districts. This will tend to equal- 


ize the cost in the counties. The State 
should take over more of the expense 
of the schools so as to relieve the coun- 
ties. This will have a tendency to 
equalize the cost aS between counties. 


Furthermore, all unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work should be eliminated 
and all the schools and school systems 
of the various counties run on strictly 
a first class business basis. If this is 
not done we shall very soon not be able 
to pay the bill. 


Altogether we are spending approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually on our 
public*schools, but as will be seen, the 
various counties and local districts are 
putting up by far the larger part of 
this amount. More of the cost should 
be transferred to the State. 


Our public school system is still in 
the formative period, but we can now 
see clearly along what lines we must 
develop it if we are to give every child 
the advantage of a, first class high 
school within reach of its home. 
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